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The Leverhulme programme of study 
into the future of higher education has 
had rotten luck. After two years of 
careful work its final report is pub- 
lished just 13 days before a bitterly 
contested general election. It risks 
being buried under the tons of news- 
print and drowned out by the hours of 
radio and television (hat have to be 
devoted to the campaign whatever 
renders or viewers may really want. 

In fact the timing of the report, 
unfortunate as it is in the superficial 
short term, may not turn out to be such 
a disadvantage after a few weeks. 
Elections stimulate interest in public 
affairs and also produce volatility in 
public opinion.. They punctuate the 
even flow of Government policies and 
provide a pretext or opportunity for 
change. 

The Robbins report, it should be 
remembered, was bIso published in a 
pre-election period when politicians 
were on the look out for marketable 
policies and, if successful at the polls, 
for workable programmes in office. A 
quick rend through the Labour. SDP- 
Liberal Alliance, and Conservative 
programmes (which will be discussed 
more fully next week) does not leave 
the impression of an extravagant sur- 
plus of clear or creative ideas about 
higher education. So it is not difficult to 
imagine ministers, encouraged no 
doubt by their civil servants, taking a 
second and more careful look at 
Leverhulme when the days darken in 
more careful look when the campaign 
is ° ver T and the new Government In 

JlfS—f 1 1 3» ser !9 u « attention 

immediately of feVeryorie In higher . 
education; Forover the last 10 years, at 
first; slowly and since 1979 with 
accelerating effect, the landscape of 
higher education has been substantial 
ly modified. One by one the assump- 
tions of the 1960s and early 1970s and 
the institutions and practices in which 
they were embodied have tumbled 
down: disinterested research councils 

b L tb* Heathite 
utilitarianism of Lord Rothschild: the 

^! e . m ’ of university 
grants - has been destroyed first by 
infla tion and more recently by the cuts- 
in the polytechnics and colleges the 
Inls^z-fqire regime of an open-ended 
advanced futther edijchtibn pool has 


Paper Education: A Framework for 
Expansion although it perhaps cannot 
compete with the still impressive ruins 
of Robbins. 

Leverhulme will probably Tun into 
four main criticisms which may well 
become the substance of the first round 
of discussions on the report. The first 
will be that It is too bland; a mountain 
of seminars and monographs has pro- 
duced a mouse of a final report. The 
second that it is an anachronism, a relic 
of the gentler and possibly more naive 
welfare-statism or the 1960s out of 
place in the new iron age of the 1980s. 

Hie third will be that it is too timid, a 
report that shies away from radical 
proposals for change and accepts with- 
out serious contest that the traditional 
values and practices of higher educa- 
tion are broadly correct. The fourth 
that Leverhulme is a reactionary re- 
port; certainly the proposal for two- 


year ordinary degrees will be casti- 
gated as “degrees on the cheap" 
(second best in the eyes of radicals, 
lower standards in the eyes of con- 
servatives). and the plan for student 
loans will probably provoke a similar 
unholy alliance between the ideology 
of the left and the self-interest of the 
middle classes in sustained (and un- 
stoppable?) opposition. 

Yet these snap interpretations of 
Leverhulme cannot really be justified, 
ft is true that Leverhulme is a pragma- 
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•tie, report that does not sketch out the 
plans for an academia utopia or helJ, 
Duf pragmatism is pbt fho shine as 
education has 


self-appointed defenders of tradition. 

Indeed these criticisms of 
Leverhulme can just as easily be re- 
garded as virtues - a pragmatism 
resistant to utopian dreams and suspi- 
cious of grand designs to remake 
higher education: renewed endorse- 
ment of the broad priorities established 
20 years ago by Robbins and Crosland; 
generous recognition of the quality and 
achievements of universities, poly- 
technics and colleges; but qualified by 
a no-nonsense approach to the sys- 
tem's sacred cows. 

The continuity with Robbins as 
amended by Crosland is a remarkable 
feature of tne Leverhulme report - but 
not one for which it is necessary to 
make any apology. The particular 
institutions and practices of the 1960s 
may have been undermined or des- 
troyed by the new and more negative 
circumstances of the 1980s, but this 
does not mean that the broad objec- 
tives established by the Robbins com- 
mittee and by Mr Crosland and other 
builders of the binary policy have 
become any less relevant. What 
Leverhulme is suggesting is that, if 
means are distinguished from ends and 
tactics from strategy, these objectives 
are perhaps more relevant than ever 
before. 

Four major themes are emphasized 
in the Leverhulme final report, themes 
that were prominent in the Robbins 
report 20 years ago and will certainly 
still be around at the end of the 
century. The first Is the urgent need to 
only on pounds of social justice but of 
economic efficiency. It is Interesting 

the ragbag of pluralist directors and 
money manipulators that usually rep- 
resents “private enterprise” but the 
u ,5 aders of productive Industry) 
should place os great an emphasis on 
the expansion or higher education as 
Robbins. 

' Tfo second theme is the need to 
reform the content and structure of 
i courses, • LeverhUbne's particular in- 
stniment is two-year ordinary degrees, 
could be topped up vrith a 
Variety of vocational diplomas and 
academic courses to produce a first- 
second-third cycle pattern, of higher 
education nor dissimilar from that i 
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An office in the Social Scion 
Research Council building, 

Yes, do come in. You must be 
Nobbins. 

Yeah, that’s right. 

Well, do sit down Mr Nobbids. 
Take the weight off your feet. 
Fred. 

Yes, well do sit down, Fred. Wbai 
can we do for you? 

It’s about, you know the . . enn . . 
thingy at Warwick. 

The tningy? I’m afraid I don’t quilt 
understand. 

You know. The industrial thlogr 
wot you give ’em money for. 
Ah, you mean the Industrial Ra- 
tions Research Unit. 

That’s right. The Industrial thl ip. 
Quite so. Well, what about it, Mr 
Nobbins -Fred? 

Yeah, well, I fink it’s dead blued. 
Really? 

Yeah, that’s what / fink anyviy. 
Dead biased. 

But Mr Nobbins - Fred - you sew 
completely unaware that an inde- 
pendent team of three headed bj 
Sir Kenneth Berrill has just couv 
pleted a report on that very allega- 
tion and found there to bo bo 

substantiated”. So, quite honed), 
• l although we appreciate you tabs 
the time and trouble to come In 
see us, it's really a little letcinthc 
day. The matter has already been 
settled. 

Yeah. But that was the other Mu 
How do you mean, Mr NoirW 
That was, you know, bias (o\nr* 
the unions. In favour of the unlow- 
Yees. 

I want to accuse (he unit ct bdfl 
dead against the unions - you kn^ 
- anti-trade union. 

What’s that? Anti-lrade union 
bias? 1 7 ■ ; 

Yeah. Because I think, In ■{[ 
opinion, that what they’re doing b 
dead reactionary. You know, dad 
right-wing. * • • ... : ' 

Mr Nobbins - arc you - how imp 
one put it - are you lefl-W 
yourself7 

Oh yes. Definitely. Always h** 
been. Known for It. Known for H- 
Quite extreme really. 

I see. And hqve you any evident' 
perhaps some reading of the W 
wbrk- to back up your accusation- 
No, I don’t really know nolwti 
much about it - not read anpifl*. 
And you’re hot fartifliar with ^ 
research which goes on, there? 
No. Not at all i eallyi You knot? * FJ 
been a bit busy what with one thtol 
and another, But I think - fe w 
opinion - It’s probably dead 
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Major surgery for Oxford entrance 


by Paul Flather 

A “simplified” and “fairer” entrance system to 
Oxford university based on either a pre-A level 
examination or on A level grades and, an interview. 
Is recommended in a report published today. 

An internal review committee 'headed by Sir 
Kenneth Dover, president of Corpus Christ! Col- 
lege, recommends radical surgery to the complex 
admissions procedures to head off sritlcs both inside 
and outside Oxford. 

The most significant proposal is the abolition of 
the so-called seventh term examination, seen as 
discriminating against state schools where a sixth- 
form running to a third year is rare, end special 
Oxbridge coaching difficult to fit in. 

The Dover committee proposes just two modes of 
entry: Mode E would be open to pre-A level 
candidates only in the fourth term of the sixth form, 
with papers monitored by an examinations commit- 
tee ana subject panels involving school teachers. 

Mode N would be open to candidates at any stage 
of their career, based on a strengthened interview, 
and perhaps written work and tests. Pre-A level 
candidates would be given offers conditional on 
their grades and a near-misses pool would be set up 
in August. 


The 14-member committee has had 27 meetings 
since it was set up last November, and considered 
158 submissions, including so many divergent views 
from within the university that it accepts it is 
impossible to consider 'an Oxford view’. 

In the preface to the report the committee 
confesses it found its task “one of extraordinary 
complexity", and Sir Kenneth has talked of "mo- 
ments of despair” in the committee's stated aim to 
simplify an admissions system sometimes described 
as “a nightmare”, and to “equalize opportunities for 
good applicants." 

This it has done by ruling out all quotas for 
entrants from different types of school, by allowing 
candidates to be distributed more evenly between 
colleges, by looking at all candidates together in a 
“gathered field" in November and December, and 
by abolishing the seventh term examination. 

Nowhere does the report admit unfairness, but it 
acknowledges schools may have perceived unfair- 
ness. It found for example that 500 out of 2.541 
maintained schools registered had not sent anyone 
to Oxford for four years perhaps because they were 
put off. The success rate Tor applicants from private 
schools is 42.4 per cent, but from state schools 30,6 
per cent. 


The committee says all applications for both 
modes should as now go through the University 
Central Council on Admissions with a closing date of 
October 15, with a simple card for additional 
information. An UCCA spokesman said yesterday 
he could see no problems for other universities from 
such reforms. 

As predicted in The THES , the committee comes 
out in favour of abolishing entrance awards, follow- 
ing Cambridge's lead. Awards would be given once 
students were at university. Computers would play a 
bigger part in allocating students to colleges to 
produce a fairer distribution, although students 
.could still express up to three piffefcrences. _ / - 

AU the proposals have been hotiy debated. This 
will continue as colleges discuss the report over the 
summer, with a final view expected by October. Mr 
Christopher Ball, a committee member, and warden 
of KebJe College, which precipiated the review by 
attempting to do it alone said they were “sensible 
and moderate reforms.” 

Report of the Committee on Undergraduate Admis- 
sions, Oxford University 1 Offices, Wellington Square. 
Oxford OX1 2JD . 


The shape 
of London 
to come 

by Ngaio Creauer 
London University senate was meeting 
this week to decide major proposals 
that will shape its academic plan and 
fashion its mergers. 

Nearly 20 recommendations dealing 
with the transfer or creation of depart- 
ments within London were being put to 
senate. These are the recommenda- 
tions of the joint planning committee 
after studying ten t subject working 
parties. Chemistry arid computer sci- 
ence have still to report. 

The next step will be for court to 
consider the allocation of student 
members in the light of the plan, and 
then to work out staf numbers and 
movements, and site Implications. 

In a guidance note London’s vice 
chancellor Professor Randolph Quirk. 


chancellor Professor Randolph Quirk, 
says they should try to avoid colleges 
either being overstretched with too 


- - - . " *V» 

Ktequate, was critical of some prOce- 
“J 1 ** adopted by the NAB board and 
asked fop talks to be held involving the 
^IVMslUesi before student numbers 
and budgets were set. • • 

, .P r Birch alto wrote to Mr Citrist- 
?Pb*r chairman ' of the NAB 
Nwra, expressing his personal disquiet 
“riout. the workJoLthe'bp&rd ana the 
sCMu^vtSflts affairs. He was to meet 


, despite an overwhelming vote against 
withdrawal. Delegates derided not to 



wide a range of subjects, or being 
“under&tretched" with an unduly 
narow base. “In the process of selectiv- 
ity or concentration, no college should 
think of itself as losing, if by the 
discontinuance or the non-introduc- 
tion of one activity it can the better 
maintain or increase excellence in 
another." -V .• 

Under these and earlier recom- 
mendations the. merging Bedford/ 
Royal Holloway Colleges lose philoso- 
phy, Dutch, ijpning, archaeology. But 
it will be s (ro jig fn classics, physics and 
“well-balancedr in ^maths. 

.There' has- been criticism that the 
plans will dilute the diversity of Bed- 
ibrd/RHC, and the Association of 
University, Teachers, in • their' com- 
ments, have said that some of the 
proposals cast doubts on the merger 
itself. “The university must first decide 
whether it supports tne merger or not, , 
and if it does provide the resources 
both financial and academic to ensure 
Its success.” 


cover work carried out by colleapies 

Jft. H" The ^ed/icm was Leicester Polytechnic furniture design student Mark Wilkins was one of 

Sten agStthe ridSS oftbS union’s the Whereof a ^ W? table 

executive^ which wanted to leave its be focused afwilLThfe year the polytechnic once agata wpn more ASA , . 

options open on the response to' the bursaries than any other design institution. 


University College fares well in the 
allocation, losing no departments but 
gaining parts of others. Queen Mary 
College, which is- associating with 
West field and talking to Goldsmith’s 
also does well. Westfield is left with 
just aits. 

The next’ knotty question to on 
what basis to transfer staff, The 
Aut has insisted on “no detriment" 
clauses. And will the university ^con- 
cede that there will be no compuls- 
ory redundancy? This was rertehtly 
discussed at academic council bilt riot ! 
resolved.;.'! ‘ '* *••!• 

Details; page 2 


Cl *Ms Marian Korn, of Middlesex 


VAT claims for summer courses disputed; 

by kareq .Qold \ J courses is around £100,000 a year. 

■VAT ImnonlAn 1 Tha to, nffirlul*’ A D Ilf O BCD IS DtlSM 


uoiq , courses IS arouna X.1W.UW a yea.. 

Rectors have written- to two The tax officials’ app™ ac . h ® JgJJ 
claiming that their summer on a clause In * e . 

ebyscs dp not qualify for the tax which states that although edurati^ to 
Wmprton grantea to the rest of uni- scbbols and universities is exempt, 

yersitv education. . ... recreational activities are not. 

Loughborough and Lancaster Not all the courses run durtog toe 
U ?*^ ave received letters from Loughborough and Lj^slMSummer 
s»ying that their programmer tave be'", eta « 


aZJZr w oince8 suymg that tneir programmer ™ are 
uriJTOM programmes are liable to the recreational, but both univeretnes a 
A per cant Value added (ax from this disputing ^ dassifi^ Of some of 
"Ithoush. not backdated. th«e. .fiat 


ftl"*,‘toTa7«d"i5S." arerecteat 
• • Loughborough’s adult ones 


areUot. 
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Voluntary colleges ‘fail’ to cut staff 


by David Jobbins and The National Association of 

Patricia Santineili ' Teachers in Further and Higher 

Education impressing for urgent talks 
Voluntary colleges may be penalized with the DBS and college manage- 
for failing to cut stall in line with ments to protest at the proposals. 
Government targets, with one in eight An emergency resolution at the 
posts at risk. union's annuel conference this week 

Proposals for a 5 per cent cut in their deplored the failure to involve Natfhe 
1984/85 budgets, the axing of one in * n *li* discussions, 
eight academic jobs and the reduction Union leaders are angry that a step 
ofsiudent places on non-teacher train- which they fear could affect the viabif- 
ing courses were put forward by De- ity of some of the smaller colleges is 
partment of Education officials at a being taken when talks designed to 
meeting with the Association of Volun- bring the voluntary colleges under the 


but direct trade union involvement is by the required amount and have in 
unlikely. No dates have been fixed for some cases increased staffing at the 
further talks because of the uncertain- cost of cutting back on resources such 
ties of the general election period. as libraries and equipment. If colleges 


:s or the general election penoa. as iioranes auu equipment, u wucgcs 
The DES proposals mention only 16 lost one in eight staff more funds would 
illeses out of a total of 24 in the be available for these areas and it 


colleges out of a total of 24 in the 
sector. Specifically excluded are St 
Mary’s College, Fenham and De La 
Salle College, Manchester, the first of 
which isdue to close, while the second is 
under threat of closure. Also ex- 


would achieve a significant tightening 
of staff student ratios. 

Officials also want colleges to reduce 
their student iutake in non-leaching 
training areas such as BA/BSc courses 


tary Colleges. 


umbrella of the National Advisory 


Following representation by the Body _for public sector higher educa- their gross expenditure for 1984/85 by4 
VC, the jTper cent cut was reduced to [} on . ™ r P* ann ‘ n 8 purposes are con- cent on i^gj/g 2 when expenditure 


4 per cent when principals argued that 
they had already achieved a f per cent 


resource cut. 


llnuing. 

Further meetings are to take place 
before a firm final package is agreed 

piV' ■- 


eluded are N ewman College, Binning- on the grounds that they have taken an 
ham. Goldsmiths College and Cam- increasing number of Ihe ngc group 
bridge Institute of Education, believed while polytechnics have cut back, 
to be a reference to Homexton College. Colleges have been allowed to retain 

The DES wants colleges to reduce their agreed supplementary estimates 
their gross expenditure for 1984/85 by 4 for 1983/84 however after a fierce 
per cent on 1981/82 when expenditure argument from principals that these 
was around £55m. , funds were already committed and had, 

The department, is angry that col- been used in many cases to hire newj 
leges have failed to cut academic posts staff. 


The depai 


that col- 
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come about elsewhere and other peo- Seen in a watery light 

pie would be looking to Northern „„ _• . ■ . ■ , . 

Ireland td sw if It was a auccess. Sir Wlndmllb and waterways, the ttadl- Inditatryj the 
a ter added that he'did riot think there 

would be much rtsistahcejn the UGC subjects of the first Open ?.{he railways^ 

but that one Complicating factor was; Unlyerelty course by and about fane of work in Colpi 
the local control of polytechnics. \ ' ' Th® other 

Sir Peter wak giving evidence to thel Piling [froip Owl Norwich C«* ^gha today 
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comniittee about progress on the mer- 
ger. His view w? 4 that it was going! 
•^reasonably satisfactorily”, and the 
staff and students -believed it* was 
desirable. The documents for the new 
charter, and statutes should' be ready 
'.for. thd privy cbuncijL in 1 July. ..’; " *. •' 
; . H*®lriimed that the financial aasur- 


This painting from the Norwich Cas- 
tle Museum, On the River Yare by 


Industry] the 19th century, Including 

work in Colpian’s of Norwich. 

The: other two parts look at East 
Anglia today - its urban, rural arid 
International oositlon and the reslon’d 


tie museum, On the River Yare by . International position and the reglon’d 
Alfred Stonnard (1806-1889) Is one of future. Ea^h part Includes questions 
lZ.by the Norwich school of painters ..and; activities such as (racing old rall- 
| -studied In one section of the new East • way lines or constructing town profiles. 


-studwd In one section of the new East, way lines or constructing town profiles. 
Anglian ■ studies course likely to be ; ~ k EaCh part will be fetid sebaraielyln 4 
available by the end of tire yea*. pride and although they will be deigned 


charter and statutes should be ready t<^bl* by the end of ttte yeW-^: pack and although theV will be designed 

.for the privy council in July. ‘ ■ < •* The court* span* » everything from for Indlyldualrtudy they may be used 

' 'He olriimed thrit the financial assure &W. vwtttto Bj toil Norfolk fishings by adulj education classes as Well, A 
; ahS* given by Mr Nicholas Scott, the Ptodtfn . . demographic pilot pack totted on members of the 

Northern Ireland Education Minister j!5* developed Ip five .Women s Institute In Norfolk attracted 


ay gcl le$s distinguished jo b rS Promise, to restore places 

iey- ace guaranteed' a Job and a IT ... T 


because of the merger. “Some people 
may get : ie$s distinguished jobs, but 

’ they- ace ’ guaranteed a Job : and a. . ... 

• continued salary,* he said. . Highercduc^tipn tpokakey position - £30 a week qq Irainihggchcmes. ? 

Sit Peter added (hat he did not think in -Labour** election 'nrparammfc this Mj 1 , Kinnodk said that the sheer size’ 
. • that the NUU woitid have survived week -when Mr Nra. tGiriprick,, the: of-, mart youth unemployment, cow 
without the merger. For all its con- eduMtionsbOkMiriani pledged the res- 'standing at 1,226,000 .excluding the 
siderable merits, the NUU was well toration of the-61,000 place? in higher 240,000 on Youth Opportunity 
below, an acceptable size. . education lost to indents since J98l,,-SchcmM. Was the grounds for a lack of 

He declared he was unequivocally and also promised to restore the liseof faith iij education by those who' 
opposed to the regionalization of urn- higher education facilities i to adults. _ had been - taught .all-aiang that the 
yersity intake. "To prohibit Northern He also highlighted the party's poll- ; purpose of education' whs work, 
Ireland students from going across the cy ; to give two-yeari traineeships to i m The confusion, caused to rollegfls'by 
water could be intolerable. It seems to every 16 and 17-year-old school leaver, the government’s Youth „ Training 
me lob* Wong to resfrtct people at pllj* jBarningfor Leamingschemewould-be -Scheme is 4 he ejection nicisag^pf the 
'. •' ; i < *> i - Inprdduwl jis a-s*6bfid prong by which : . Socialist Education : ABsocfauom.lt is 

- EarliptvMt Uctck ^irley, the vice every Voung person would earn £25 a fielding a reebrd number of members 
. chancetlpr - ; dislguatij, , *pok* ; .\outrweekfn fujFuqi^eduqatiohQridatieast-in the election.. , 

'. iitroiigly'rigri ihsf theblnflTy systern^Tbo 5' '■ v tf r - f-ry,- ~ .. •: i ; ' • j l - ■ . * ; ■ i " . ■ '' 1 
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Reading is 
first with 
new contracts 

Reading University is to become the 
first to provide for dismissal of new 
staff in the case of “financial exigency” . 

Last week the Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers accepted a proposal 
that contracts for new staff should 
allow dismissal for redundancy if 
“financial exigency” is declared. 

Many other universities have been 
watching the Reading deliberations 
and may now decide to follow suit, 

E articularlv as the negotiations hsve 
een so bloodless. Ilie university/ 
AUT agreement now goes to the 
university council for ratification. 

Dr Ewan Page, vice chancellor said: 
“We have set up a sensible procedure 
for determining what happens if we are 
in a hole of some depth. This has been 
done jointly. We want to end up with 
contracts tnat will stand comparison 
with any in Britain and we can attract 
the best staff, ,. 

• “But wo dd^rigt want to .commit 

Woflld 

| be financially impossible. The AUT 
have been very responsible.” 

Ms Diana Warwick, general secret- 
ary of the AUT, said: ^‘Unlike many 
universities, Reading has statutes 
which do npt confer security of tenure 
on its academic staff. Thus it has always 
been open to them to grant or to deny 
tenure. In recent months, since the cuts 
iri.universlty grant*, sufch limited offers 
of appointment as have been , made 
have generally involved a fixed term of 
five, years including a three-year prob- 
ationary period.” • 

. A dispute at Stirling University over 
negotiations On tebure came to a head 
this week with the local Association of 
University.. Teachers threatening to 
take aetjon. .. 

: Stirling’s court hos decided an in- 
terim policy of making new blood 
appointments non-tenured. The AUT 
claims that under the university’* pro- 
cedural agreement, it should have been 
involved In negotiations, but the court 
says an interim policy dries not have to 
be negotiated. .. 

, _ The uniyersity has rehised tp go to 
tpe- ■ ™ vi *° r y » . Conciliation , and 
Arbitration Service, but the AUT was 
to meet .ACAS yesterday, to. put its 
; i^* lc :br a nch is considering a pub- 


Changes 
across 
the boards 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
The Science and Engineering Rescan* 
Council is considering a reorganization 
of its four grunt-award boards to give 
less weight to the “big sciences* 
high-energy physics nnd astronomy. 

Professor John Kingman, tbe 
SERC's chairman, presented a paperlo 
the last council meeting arguing thatii 
was time to consider changes in a board 
structure which was fixed when' big sci- 
ence accounted for a much larger prop- 
ortion of the SERC’s budget. Hh own 
suggestion is that the existing nuclear 
physics nnd astronomy, space and rtdjo 
boards lie combined with the “smifl 
physics” now funded by the science 
board to create a new physics and astro- 
nomy board. 

This umbrella board for physics and 
space science would then be one ol 
three, alongside a reduced science 
board and the engineering board, which 
would be unchanged. 

This proposal would meet a number 
of criticisms levelled at the present 
four-board structure, both inside and 
outside theSERC. Manyuniversitvsd- 
etists object to the continuation of two 
boards mainly concerned with lares 
capital projects in big science wheri ill 
the rest of science is lumped together 
under one board. 1 ■ 

Physicists are concerned that the 
discipline is divided among three 
boards and that arrangements to con- 
sider problems across the whole field 
are unsatisfactory. In America, the 
home of big science, the National 
Science Foundation deals with physics 
and astronomy together. • 

The reshuffle would also emphasise 
the rise of engineering among the 
SERC’s priorities. 

However, any move in this-ditwttaj 
would give rise to heated debatp. ini 
the council has invited submifcwS 
fromiOther Interested parties on wss- • 
ble reorganizations before it confifcn 
In detail if any change is warranted. 

The significance of the P ro P{2J 
change can be gauged from the bUujp 
of the existing boards. Nuclear phytw 
and astronomy space and rddio now 


spends 29 per cent, t ' • *£v 

On the other hand, a contWnw 
physics board would still only ag^' 
tor around a quarter of ihe .atiK^-! 
direct expenditure on universities 
polytechnics, on present levels. 
this proportion would either me acorn" 
lie cutbacks In large physics end agro- 
nomy projects or the continuation »• 
one Doard considerably larger thw w? 
other two. • • ■ ' ^ 

Election 
survey saved 

The Department of Education wjj 
Science has allowed the Social 
Research Council to Spend ’WV" 
£70,000 .to complete a loBt-mtnute 
rescue of the general election rt*™ 


llcitycampaign. , , , 

%A jainbnegofialmg cc^mitteemeet- • 
tog to debate, a long; term policy of. 
jtto^tentired contracts fob all pew staff! 
riato takeplace tfext'friday, > • ■’ 


erinn a nub- 1 out for the past 20 yef* 8 ^ 

*nng a pub- ] The i Mt . d | t c h arrangements ^ 




Igned from the’ SSRC's . 

and law committee- .-i'-Wj 

Professor Graham )rcfurie<l to 
merit tbla Week; .while Mr Neyif f 0 ^ 
son.,' a .reader at Nuffield Col'ogh 
Oxford, and chriirman of the 
tee. would only confirm that 


i-.l»'OiliiT Fn n ' T 
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WHEN WILL POLITICIANS 
START USING THEIR BRAINS? 


i 

'M ' ):§f t M 


UNEMPLOYED 


i+L. - * VvA. 

2000 TRAINED DOCTORS. 







UNEMPLOYED 


8140 TRAINED NURSES. 


\ !! • 

' . : ;5 4 


unemployed 


38400 TRAINED TEACHERS. 


UNEMPLOYED 


28900 SKILLED TECHNICIANS. 


. ! ;• v .. s -took- at this ’ . . ; 'n. 

. ;; waster? and scrounges some people 

■ Wuld^^ you believe. .. 

.; ; : : They^e the people "who teach us, train us, toolc 

v -after us. Aftd-if thereV nq future for them theres no 

.■?' nfeed an operation, despite empty h^s^ - 
' r ' ^^ita% ypifli either hsve to wait up to six mpntns, 

■y 1 ; ^^^y?GoN«nmient^ . . . • - ' 

.2 ^.,- If t y6u \W)nder why your ki<& classes are too : 


crowded for them to learn anything» qr why yotfre . 
forever providing old clothes for jumble,; sales f for 
: new sdtool books, the answer^ the same. ■ . v 

If you wonder if your teenager will ever $et a 
iob, or why some of the wuntn* leading techmtal- . t 
J cbUeges are being dosed, or why there^reno' 
txainkig opportunities, or why so many skilled engtor 
eers are on the dole; you gyessedit. .. . ^ . 

., Ifta terrible waste ofthe moneyit costs to train 

peC ^Rfc a terrible waste ofworking lives. ^ . . ; . . ■ 

jtfd the, redness ih this. 1 i> 

v - < 1 i-v '7 C • •■if? v r V *S- ■* ■ " : • ,*p **■;•• ■ 

.* r . A. 7 ) f, , # A Yk\ v . r vh b|^ 1.4 -i-ii :.. -:1 I m i':’- 4 l 


A few educated political theorists think spend- 
ing £15,000 million a year to keep 4 milhon people 
.■ doing nothing js £ good investirient for the future. • 


•viA'Ti , X-' \ ■ » V ' l ;-'V : 
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Report from the National Association of Teachers in Further and Higher Education, conference 

CND decision - but no peace for Natfhe JttSRk 


by David Jobhins 
A further year of bitter internal strife 
faces the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Holier 
Education despite the decision bv ils 
annual conference this week to leave 
CND after affiliating only a year ago. 

Opponents of the affiliation decision 
ut last year’s conference are angry (hat 
a rule permitting political activities 
short of campaigning for party candi- 
dates was not revoked as well. 


when wc undertake a unique process of 
consultation and then deny the out- 
come of the vole." 

l iic majority view of the executive 
□ml conference delegates is that the 
rule will provide valuable protection 
when the activities of trade unions on 
the borderlines of political activity are 
coming under closer ministerial scru- 
tiny. 

Opponents of affiliation and the new 
rule came under fire during the CND 

i _ _ ir r« . _ _ i r. 



f-m 




A consultation exercise among the debate from a leading figure on the left, 
branches found that 8,360 members Mr Toni May (Luton). Referring to 
thought the rule should be overturned their role in calling n special confer- 
nnd 3,405 thought it should be rc- ence, he accused ih/jm of sabotaging 



tained. 

But in closed session, delegates 
voted by 257 to 124 to keep it, and it 
brought immediate pledges from 


* •'■**& 


last year's wages campaign. 

“There are traitors in our midst who 
used a plebiscite . . . They destroyed 
democracy - they are the enemies ot 




architects of the nnti -affiliation cant- democracy. " Supporters of CND affi- 
nuign, vice president Mr Bill Hoad and iintion should work to increase its 


B aign, vice president Mr Bill Hoad and Iintion s 
»r Peter Knight, to fight to reverse it. strength among the membership with a 
. Knight, who railed to be rc- view to bringing the issue back to 
ted to the executive this year, conference nt a later date, he urged. 


elected to the executive this year, conference nt a later date, he urged, 
accused delegnles of “spitting into the Disaffiliation from CND W3S almost 
face of die membership" and playing n Foregone conclusion, although many 
into the hands uf Mr Norman Tcbhil. delegates were deeply unhappy despite 
tic said later: "I think it brings into the clear 2:1 margin of 9,275 votes to 
question our democratic procedures 4,876 against affiliation recorded in the 


Dr Peter Knight: Anli-afTilialinn 
consultation exercise, with one-fifth of 
the membership voting. 

Conference adopted an amendment 
making clear the union's intention to 
work with all organizations involved in 
campaigning for peace and nuclear 
disarmament and to seek greater 
understanding among the membership 
of the union's established policies. 


leave for all’ 

by Karen Gold 

Adults should have paid educational 
leave as of right, adult education and 
training should receive more public 
resources without dependence on pri- 
vate funding and it should be given a 
legal framework, the conference re- 
solved. 

Mr Gordon Stokes, chairman of 
Natfhe 's adult education standing 
committee, said the Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission's latest document on 
adult training Towards an Adult Train- 
ing Strategy should be supported for 
asking many of the right questions and 
acknowledging the need for adult pro- 
vision. 

But the document's emphasis on 
training as a means of economic recov- 
ery ana increased efficiency among the 
employed, rather than offering in- 
creased opportunities for individual 
access to training and the unemployed 
has been criticized both by Mr Stokes 
and in Natfhe’* draft response. 

The Natfhe draft says die document 
concentrates too heavily on skills ac- 
quisition. If individuals will have to 
change their jobs and skills throughout 
life they will need a broad base of 
education too, it says. 

Although the MsC paper 'talks of 
cooperation between the education 
and training systems, there must be lull 
partnership rather than domination by 
the MSC, the union says. • 


Executive told to step up 
campaign against the cuts 


Natfhe leaders are considering the best 
way of bring home the effects of 
Govern ment policies on further and 
higher education before the election. 

But they recognize that steps set out 
in an emergency resolution may be 
impractical and financially unattain- 
able. These instructed the executive to 
go further than it has already in the 
political campaign against the cuts. 

It culled for a newspaper advertising 
campaign in the few days up to the 
election. But Mr Peter Dawson, the 
general secretary, pointed out that the 
costs could drain the contigency fund 
the union hnd built up over 11 years. 

Delegates also identified other poli- 
cy areas towhich they were opposed. A 
further emergency motion committed 
the union to piny a full part in the 
campaign to keep the Inner London 
Education Authority and the metropo- 
litan counties. 

Hie conference also attacked the 
“punitive" effect of current govern- 
ment policies on the rate support grant 
for the metropolitan areas. Mr Roger 
Jinkinson (executive) said the big 
Labour authorities were the “last bas- 
tions of defence against the ravages of a 
mean-minded - and some would say 
mad - monetarist government." 

An internal and external Natfhe 
campaign against unemployment and 
the Government's related policies 
should be launched between now and 
the election, the conference agreed. 


The motion said that in light of the 


present Government’s policies which 
had led to mass unemployment, there 
should be a campaign both among 
Natfhe members ana involving the 
unemployed, school-leavers. Youth 
Training Scheme trainees nnd the trade 
union movement. 

The motion was taken earlier than 
programmed following the suspension 
of conference standing orders as a 
mark of respect for the unemployed 
and for the 17-year-old representative 
of the People's March for Jobs, Brian 
McBride from Cumnock, Ayrshire, 
who accepted a £250 cheque from 
Chris Minta, the Natfhe president and 
a lengthy standing ovation. 

Delegates called for action, includ- 
ing possibly refusing to cross other 
unions' picket lines, against the priva- 
tization of a wide range of public 
services. Mr David Triesman (execu- 
tive^ attacked the “scandalous decant- 
ing’ of areas of public ownership into 
private hands. 

Ms Leisha Fullick (Inner London) 
said that democratic control of services 
had to be a key plank of the anti- 
privatization fight. “This Government 
does not merely ignore our young 
people but seeks to dragoon them in 
ways fundamentally opposed to the 
idea of any public education service. 
Private sector colleges will be there in 
our colleges - rich, powerful and 
_ accountable to 'no one,’ she said. 


Leaders launch battle against overtime 


Union leaders are to head a campaign 
to eliminate systematic overtime work- 
ing by college and polytechnic lec- 
tnrers. 

Although firm statistics are hard to 
come by they are convinced that its 
elimination would make a significant 
contribution to stimulating more jobs. 

Union negotiators are also to seek a 
reduction ot the maxi mum class con- 
tact hours without surrendering ex- 
isting conditions of service or educa- 
tional provision. : 

Hie precise shape of the 1984 pay 
claim is to be left to a special salaries 
conference, probably early next 
January. A proposal to revert to a 


national council to determine the poli- 
cy was defeated, despite a plea from 
Mr Ken Singleton (Belfast College of 
Technology) that the £18,000 saved 
could he better spent in other ways. 


He was supported by Mr Malcolm 
Lee , a past president , speaking against 
the executive, who said the money 
should be spent on sending members of 
the executive out into the country to 
stir up support for the salaries cam- 
paign.. 

There was considerable anger at the 
failure to make progress on structural 
elements of the 1983 claim in last 
month's settlement. Mr Jim Richard- 
son, who was chair of salaries commit- 


tee until the end of the conference, said 
that the management’s refusal to 
negotiate was largely attributable to 
centra^ government pressures on local 
authority freedom and initiative. 

“This can only mean that the most 
detailed and minor aspects of condi- 
tions of service will be determined not 
negotiation but by some mandarin 
in the Treasury," he said. 

The conference instructed its leaders 
to devise an alternative to the gradinn 
of courses system which is the basis for 
calculating salary grades and college 
establishments as one of the Bret 
steps towards abolition of the current 
system. 


Pledge to resist teacher training controls 


Centralized political control over 
teacher training numbers and course 
content should be resisted together 
with the pro Led ion of public sector 
courses nnd particularly the BEd, the 
conference agreed in a unanimous 
vote. 

There was u concerted attack on 
teacher training as a whole, not only in 
cuts in places but also on what (he 
training was all about, said Nun Whit- 
bread, Xeiccster Polytechnic nnd Nat- 
fhe NEC. "The Secretary of State has 
largely eliminated secondary training 
of the kind that is relevant to teaching 
80 per cent of rhe population, and is< 


focusing it on whni was designed for 
the 20 per cent that used to gu to 
grammar schools’’ she said. 

A proposal In the original motion to 
replace the power of the Department 
of Education and Science to plan target 
numbers with the National Advisory 
Body was amended to call on the NEC 
to seek general improvements in num- 
bers and staff/student ratios. 

The amendment gave Natfhe a poli- 
cy on target numbers, rather than 
expressing the hope that NAB -also an 


advisory body - might have been more 
sympathetic (hat the DES advisory 
body ACSET. said Martin Hulse, St. 


Mark and St John, Plymouth. "Had the 
NAB been the executioner, it might 
have been different colleges closed 
down, but the result would have been 
the some he said. "Surely Natlhe 
wants to stop the executions, not just 
change the executioner.” 1 

'•Abe Manpower Services Commis-' 
s orl s extra money for further educa- 

n .l rcnl natl0 " al on training for 
- all those teaching 14-19$. B ■ 


Ms Alice Onion (I lanimcrsniilli .uni 
West London) said the nuclear powers 
were placing the lives of millions in 
danger. “We must embrace this fact 
nnd act on it. And we must act quickly 
before some .small elect runic erio’r 
begins the process of execution which 
politicians mid military have pre- 
planned." 

But Mr John Paterson (Tuson Col- 
lege Preston) described the amend- 
ment as n lunatic insult tu the mem- 
bership who hnd voted against affilia- 
tion. And Mr Malcolm Lee, a past 
president, warned the union it ignored 
its members’ views at ils peril. 

Blit Mr Dave Fysli ( Portsmouth 
Polytechnic) argued there was a. strong 
connexion between cuts in education 
and other services mid increased 
spending in the arms race. 

And Ms Sandra Peers (Croydon 
College), who also opposed disaffilia- 
tion, said: “Cruise and a strategy of 
so-cnllcd limited nuclear war means 
the military now think they can start a 
nuclear war and get awav with it. The 
only defence is to rid Britain of nuclear 
weapons regardless of what anyone 
else does.” 

Redundancies 
start dispute 

by Felicity Jones 

A national dispute could follow the 
Issuing of redundancy notices to lectur- 
ers at Brighton Polytechnic at the 
beginning of this week. 

The compulsory redundancy letters 
were sent to six lecturers alter discus- 
sions over early retirement and volun- 
tary redundancy failed to meet the 
target set for staff student ratios in the 
various departments. The notices were 
sent to two lecturers In the physics 
department, two In education, one In 
non-teaching learning resources nnd a 
lecturer in the art and design depart- 
ment's print school. 

Earlier this year the polytechnic and 
East Sussex County Council agreed (o 
shed 46.5 frill time equivalent lecturing 
posts due to a £l.4m shortfall in the 
polytechnic’s grant nnd In anticipation 
of the outcome of National Advisory 
Body's cost-cutting exercise. 

But Mr Bob Burn, chairman of the 
branch coordinating committee said 
that insufficient time hnd been given to 
find new jobs for those lecturers who 
have received the redundancy notices. 
The council had postponed the letters 
until the last possible moment. 

The national agreement for 12 
months notice was never ratified by 
East Sussex County Council. A national 
delegation from Natfhe two weeks ago 
managed to delay the notices. Now East 
Sussex could And Itself involved In the 
first dispute with Nalflic over compul- 
sory redundancies. 

A motion proposed by South East 
region was passed at the conference 
condemning the notices and pledging 
full support to local negotiators and the 
use of local and national sanctions 
against the local authority. 

Women’s places 
may be reserved 

The proportion of women taking an 
™hh T 1 in Narfhe ' s « small 

DaUahwSS 8, C ° l )£ rence was told. Ms 
Dallah Hoffman (East Midlands) said 

that fewer women had been elected to 
the m?mh na ?° UnCil than in 1980 and 

the number of women on the executive 
had fallen from five to two. 

1 f aders are now to consider 

Se^wmSlt« eBflrVe i i places 0,1 Nat ' 

plows submUted to ta th“s*MrTcon r fcr- 
S& ,he No«hcrn y reg i^ e 

Private discussion 

mmiM 


m 








Close vote 
over YTS f 
campaign 

by John O’Leary 

Calls for the union to break withTUC 

? olicy and lead a campaign against dir 
outh Training Scheme were narrows 
defeated despite general dissatisfac- 
tion among delegates over the way dn 
Government's plans were being im- 
plemented. 

The issue brought the two closest 
voles of the conference, an anwnd- i 
ment describing the YTS ns a possible } 
basis for a permanent scheme ot educa- i 
tion and training passing by only nine [ 
votes. 

Earlier, Mr Chris Minta, fnboveltbe \ 
Natfhe president, warned thatthe rTS \ 
will "resemble in many parts of the 
country the Mad Hatter's Tea Party 
except that it is not funny to « 
resources wasted and confidence and 
expectation destroyed by bureaucii 
cy.” He feared that poor quality 
schemes would be accepted as pan* 
grew over a lack of industrial pert- 
inents. i 

Strains or the new Youth Tiro*l 
Scheme and other pressures, 
contributed to the death of 200 * 1*1 
Natfhe members in a year, Mr Midi 
told the conference later. 

The proportion of those suffenot 
nervous breakdowns and forced to 
retire on a pension had also increased 
"dramatically” but the Department c4 
Education and Science was not pre- 
pared to release the details, he said. 

“This is a fantastic, ridiculous figure 
To my mind it shows the pressures rw» 
being placed on us,” Mr Minta said- 
Other speakers insisted that already 
standards were endangered bv “■* 
growing proportion of privately*™ 
schemes. Mr Paul Mackney, of nan 
Green Technical College, Birming- 
ham, said thill 35 per cent of sen®** 
coming before the city’s area nian P°"' 
cr board were privately run and I ewn 
the Confederation of British InmmJI 
admitted Hint the training co“i« 
might have to be sacrificed to matt n* 
schemes work. , _ ... M 

Ms Eileen Cook, of Slough Collett, 
who proposed the motion 
YTS, said most schemes “went thmugn 
on the nod” and some were being™ 
by notoriously anti-union employ^ 
She told the conference that o 
college principal had invited slan ip 
lunchtime meeting and encour P 
them to transfer to a private msutui 
to teach YTS courses on protect™ 
salaries. , , ... 

But Mr Vince Hall, of Park D® 
College, Leeds, said Natlhe sno 
attract YTS work back into rhe colgj* 
through the quality of provision ™ . 
Some private schemes were ver ^V 
he said, although others were apP 
ing. Accusing some members of « 
in ivory towers in certain poly t«» n ' 
he said: “We have neglected fte 
tom 40 per cent. A lot of our me® 
are frightened of teaching them- . 

The resolution finally adopted c 
cized the YTS as part of a Governn* 
attempt to depress wages and o' s S 

unemployment. It called for an jfl 
sion of courses to be undertw . .. 
local authority colleges and me ' 
mum number of weeks U‘ 
element to be increased. ota», 
were urged to insist on reeogj 
qualifications for trainees, f* ^ 
equal opportunities, placemei ni 
firms with independent uiuon 
nization and sound industrial « a ^ 
and Natfhe involvement m Pg" j- 
and monitoring before consider* 

schemes. 
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Two-year degrees criticized ^service 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondenl 
The Leverhulme report’s proposal for 
a two-year degree was criticized at an 
Edinburgh University conference last 
week by Sir Kenneth Alexander, prin- 
cipal of Stirling University. 

Sir Kenneth was speaking at the 
conference on "The university in socie- 
ty past, present nnd luture" which 
celebrated the university's four hun- 
dredth anniversary. He said he was 
worried by the form this two-year 
course might take. 

Professor Gareth Williams, of Lan- 
caster University, one of the report’s 
authors, had suggested that the two- 
year degree would be the “Calcdoniza- 
tion" of higher education, as it would 
bring in the Scottish emphasis on a 
broad-based degree. 

But Sir Kenneth feared it would be 
the “Frenchifying of education, with a 
standard state system spread through- 
out the land”. 

He added he would like to see less 
specialization, but the unintended con- 
sequence of a two-year modular degree 



might L>e to reduce diversity. A reason- 
able proportion of science and technol- 
ogy should be inserted into noil-scien- 
tific courses and arts and humanities 
courses should be maintained. Sir 
Kenneth proposed. 

“We need that balance and there are 
enormous pressures now against it he 
said. "It is quite mistaken to believe 
that by solving the problems of our 
society, we solve all others." 


Sir Kenneth also asked whether the 
report’s theme of wider access meant . 
equal opportunity for people of un- 
equal or of equal "quality. "One has to 
be clear that higher education is nece- 
sarily elitist," he snid. “One has to 
draw a distinction between intellectual 
egalitarianism and social egalitar- 
ianism. 

"People who nrgue most for educa- 
tional opportunity are often those who 
defend most the differentials in society 
which arise out of education." 

Sir Kenneth lidded that an enor- 
mously important fact for the confer- 
ence to consider was that higher educa- 
tion was playing hardly any part in the 
election discussions, despite the cuts. 
Those concerned with university 
autonomy might take comfort from 
this, he said, but this would be foolish. 

"If you read the manifestos, interfer- 
ence is now taken for granted. Part of 
the reason for that is that universities 
are regarded as insufficiently lough 
minded and influential to have atten- 
tion paid to the resistence they put up." 


‘Find out what the students really want’ 


The history of universities was often a 
history without students. Dr Harold 
Silver, principal of Bulmershe College 
of Higher Education, told the confer- 
ence. 

In his paper. "Higher education - 
the contenders” , he said it was impossi- 
ble lo talk about the purpose of 
universities in modern society without 
asking what students wanted of them. 
"It is not enough, and it certainly will 
not be in the future, to assume we 
know, to identify students with the 
institutions' unchallengable values and 
purposes,” Dr Silver said. 

Over the past 20 years, more stu- 
dents had said they entered higher 
education for vocational reasons. It 
was suggested there was a clash be- 
tween the students’ views and the 
academic and research orientation of 


the majority of staff. 

“ One research conclusion is that 
students expect better teaching than 
they get and expect a greater rela- 
tionship than they find between the 
staffs research and the quality of their 
teaching. On the reverse side, staff 
expect students to achieve excellence 
by criteria students often do not share 
or understand," he said. 

If this meant traditional university 
values appeared to be at stake, they 
would have to be scrutinized and 
redefined, said Dr Silver. "Employ- 
ment is not part of the world outside; it 
is in the motives, aspirations and 
expectations of students inside." 

Sir Kenneth Alexander, principal of 
Stirling University, said he felt stu- 
dents were correcting nn imbalance, 
and their influence was an effective 


counter action to governmental influ- 
ence. 

But SirStunrt Hampshire, warden of 
Wadliam College, Oxford, said it was 
“depressing" if students thought of 
their studies as preparing them for 
niches in society, since one function of 
universities was to give pleasure. 

Dr Silver also warned (hut universi- 
ties were still "fairly unfamiliar" with 
the 100 or so institutions which were 
not universities but were doing barely 
distinguishable work. 

Almost half of all undergraduates 
were not taking university courses. Dr 
Silver suggested there should be a new 
federal National University, incorpor- 
ating the polytechnics, the main col- 
leges, the Council for National 
Academic Awards and the Open Uni- 
versity. 


The Leverhulme recommendations for ] 
increasing student numbers, widening 
access and reducing specialism were * 
strongly questioned by Dr Andrew 
McPherson of Edinburgh University. 

The fall in numbers was likely to be 
considerably less than a third and ( 
might well be considerably shorter 
than previously predicted, he claimed. 

“Is Leverhulme right to base its 
whole strategy on trying to frighten us 
with the threat of the cavernously 
empty lecture hall when it is not going 
to happen7” asked Dr McPherson. He 
questioned whether a uniform re- 
sponse should be expected from uni- 
versities, polytechnics and other col- 
leges when some “high status” institu- 
tions thought they could profit from 
other institutions’ misfortunes. 

Dr McPherson also asked whether 
the recommendation that higher 
education should reach out to dis- 
advantaged groups was a tactical move 
to fill places, or a genuine belief “that 
there is a happy conjunction between 
outreach and the universities’ desire to 
keep up numbers". 

Elderly people, women, working 
class people and ethnic minorities 
made up a very large proportion of the 
population, but the past 20 years had 
shown that entry to higher education 
was predominantly middle class. 

Dr McPherson asked whether 
Leverhulme saw specialism us intrinsi- 
cally bad. Since its report was entitled 
"excellence in diversity” why should 
universities give up specialism unless 
this was to “mop up extra demand 
created by successful outreach from 
the colleges”. 

The only boundary which the 
Leverhulme inquiry did not want to 
reduce was that between the English 
sixth form and other forms of post- 
compulsory education, said Dr 
McPherson. 


by Paul Flather 

The poor image of the Civil Service is 
one of the possible reasons put forward 
for the failure of Whitehall to recruit 
sufficient "high fliers" last year. 

In 1982 just 24 of the 44 placeson the 
renewed fast-stream administrative 
1 trainee (AT) grade were filled, despite 
a total of 2,343 applications. Three 
were candidates from within the ser- 
vice and one had been previously 
granted a deferment. 

The Civil Service Commission’s 
annual report published this week 
describes the outcome as “very dis- 
appointing”, and list possible explana- 
tions including the lengthy nature of 
the selection process, the Civil Ser- 
vice’s image, and attractive job pack- 
ages offered by other employers. 

The report shows that 17 of the 24 
successful candidates came from Ox- 
ford or Cambridge, although il states 
that an analysis of candidates’ perform- 
ance in this and previous years showed 
no undue bias in favour of Oxbridge 
candidates. 

Of the successful candidates, 1 1 had 
first class degrees, and 13 second class 
degrees, while 14 hnd arts degrees, 
seven had social sciences, and three 
had science and technology degrees. 

The service also found continued 
difficulty in filling specialist posts such 
as mechanical, electrical, and eiectro- 
1 nic engineers, estate surveyors, pet- 
roleum specialists, and telecom- 
1 munications technicians. But it records 
I great success in filling the 15 posts for 
> nuclear inspectors. 

1 Overall there were 1 19,434 applica- 
1 lions with 5,352 appointments made, 
1 compared to 91,5$6 applications and 
4,313 appointments in 1981. Graduate 


recruitment is described as one of the 
commission's success stories. 

Civil Service Commission Annual Re- 
port 1982, Civil Service Commission, 
Basingstoke. Hunts. 


EEC looks at youth training 


A Europe-wide initiative on vocational 
training and preparation for young 
people for the rest of the 1980s was to 


education ministers and council of | 
social affairs will have met jointly. 

Despile the demands of the election 
campaign Britain was to be repre- 
sented at the meeting in Luxembourg 
by Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State 
for Education , and Mr Peter Morrison , 
under secretary of state for employ- 
ment. 

The ministers will have before them 
a programme draughted by Mr Ivor 
Richard, Britain's EEC commissioner 
for social affairs. Most controversial of 
the proposals is likely to be the “social 
guarantee”, an unqualified pledge of 
vocational training designed to bridge 
the gan between the end of compulsory 
school education and the labour mar- 
ket. A lso on the agenda is n commit- 

Student union 
loses £3,000 

A new row has broken out at North 
London Polytechnic following the de- 
duction of £3,000 from the monthly 
■Brant paid to the students' union. It is 
the first of three planned deduction of 
more than £8,000. 

The money is being taken from the. 
union’s allocation within the Inner 
London Education Authority block 
pant paid to the polytechnic. It will go ' 
towards the legal costs incurred during 
a s ® ries of occupations last term when 
wudents protested against the 

threatened closure of one of the 
. Polytechnic's sites. 

The students claim they were given 
nt >tice of the deduction. They also 
Question the validity of the 

polytechnic's interference with money 
'™ch the local authority pays it for the 
"'gents* union. 

th- r , ,evens - the assistant director of 
if * polytechnic, said that the money 
it t » n deducted in accordance with 
guidelines. He admitted he had 

ot given notice of the initial deduction 
nnl*u lnted out that union would 

Ssacti6iT S are ° f ' mpending furlher 


ment to equal opportunities for women 
in training. 

Sir Keith was also due at the pre- 
meeting of education ministers yester- 
day when progress on increased stu- 
dent mobility within the community 
and mutual recognition of qualifica- 
tions was to be reported. Information 
technology and teacher unemployment 
were also expected to be discussed. 

The minimum proposals from the 
commission are for one year’s full-time 
preparation immediately after the end- 
of compulsory schooling and an entitle- 
ment to a further 12 mouths’ vocational 
training before the age of 25. 

Member states would be encouraged 
to develop training programmes With 
an increasingly broad base lo provide a 
wide range of practical skills, nnd 
certification systems should be suffi- 
ciently flexible to allow for training 

S rammes based essentially on prac- 
work experience. 


* 




Engineers 
go to Canada 

The Polytechnic of Wales plans to raise 
money from industry in Souih Wales to 
help engineering students gain experi- 
ence in North America. 

The polytechnic's department of 
mechanical' and production engineer- 
ing has set up an education trust fund 
which was launched bv Lord Parry, 
chairman of the Welsh Tourist Board. 
In September the first four people are 
going out to Canada for three weeks to 
visit industries and technical colleges 
and pave the way for future visits, j 

Mr Jeffrey Gunningham, a member 
of staff who is going out, said that a 
colleague who spent a year there on 
exchange had proposed that northwest 
Canada was a good place for bol l 
students Hnd lecturers to study col- 
laboration between higher education 
and industry. 

The small group plan to visit high 
technology companies in Vancouver, a 
Canadian equivalent of the central 
electricity board nnd colleges to see 
how industries respond to educational 
initiatives. Funding for this years™! 
has come from a variety of sources. 


The Times Allas 
of World History 
price c 25D0 l 



The Times Concise 
Atlas of World History 
price £12.50 


A concise look at 
The History of the World 


“The World, a television history" currently 
being broadcast on Chan nel 4 is based on 
the international best- seller The Times Atlas 
of World History. The Atlas, published by 
Times Books, has drawn on the expert 
knowledge of 80 consultant historians to 
provide a truly global view of world history. 


The Times Concise Atlas of World History is 
also now available, illustrated with over 300 
dynamic maps and with new accompanying 
texts, it has been published in the belief that 
a study of world history is essential for an 
appreciation of the world today. 

Available from good bookshops everywhere. 
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TENURED APPOINTMENT 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
MANAGEMENT 

The School of Management, which is one of five 
Schools within tho Division of Business and 
Administration, offers programmes of uncler- 
graduato and postgraduate lovof in industrial 
rela tions, marketing, organizations, personnel 
management, public administration (including 
local government) and educational administration. 

The School now seeks a dynamic parson with the 
ability to provide leadership in teaching and re- 
search in the field of management and business 
policy. 

Applications ara invited from parsons who have 
an outstanding academic background (preferably 
hold a doctorate) and have relevant industrial and 
commerical experience. Academic leadership 
capacity and a significant research interest evid- 
enced by refevant publications are essential. 
Duties will include contributing to the review and 
dovolopment of academic programmes and en- 
couragement of staff initiatives, expecialfy in re- 
search and publication {Rot 506) 

Annual Balwy Jl'J.BOO 

Cat nil t Inna include laru] Ir* uppcmioo and lan,,i, plus ajalsianco mlh 
rffiuavdl in|«rarinuj|lon 

Appllcnlloni: Dalatls (nrliiUmg lha naniaa and aJd<ai9..a ol ihrae i ■>{«.«•« 
Wioni.1 Uo aiiljraiiitoH m duflicaia (iol Ijtor than 30ih tune to (Ms Migration 
Was! am Auitrolio Jlawo. I 15 Sunn.). London WC2B UAJ from 
I'horit iLiilhci Inform jinn troy be obtained 
Wnm iiBpiyirg (Has so ui.otn Rat Nc on, I Coda IIES 




NORTHERN RIVERS 
COLLEGE OF ADVANCED 
EDUCATION 



Owing lo thc ri'iirenicni nf the current Principal. ihc Collect: is 
sccklne a successor In commence dudes in mid 19fH. 
rite College Usliuak'd in the Ciiy nr Lismore on (lie Nordi Coast 
Sou ' h Wales. Lismore currently has a population of some 
Sj.'JUU people and is the centre or the most rapidly growing rural 
area in Hie State. Stage 1 of a new building on a second campus in 
Ute City was occupied early in I9S2 and fun her stages await 
funding. 9 

The College has students enrolled in four school s: Teacher 
Education-. Business Studies: Scientific Studies; and The Arts 
There are currently in emu of I .rtX> students enrolled in the 
various courses. 

The i Principal Is the chief ocaderuic mid administrative officer of the 
College and is directly responsible to tho Council. The College has 
an academic and support slafT of approximately ISO. 

The position currently carries rtdary or AS50.Q01 plus allowance 
05 AW*J4 per annum and is subject to the standard condition* of 
Krvice applying In New South Wales Colleges of Advanced 
Education, The College is in equal employment opportunity 
employer. 

Further information In respect of the College and the dudes and 
conditions of employment will fa e provided on request. 
Applications for (he position ta chiding the a urea and addresses or 
Ibrto^rees itHxdd be sent to Mr J. II. Mm well, Chairman of 
9^“^' N.R.C^.E.. PQ Box 157. Lhraure. NSW 2480 bj 29 July, 
cSsroSmAr ,nf0^,I18,lQ^, “ d should be marked 


THE NEW SOUTH WALES 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
SYDNEY - AUSTRALIA 
FACULTY OF LAW 

LECTURERS 

The Innmne '• Faculty commented iMdiing In 1977. Tlw Faculty consist* ol one tcJuai 
™ School ol Law. end Offers an urettfgiMfuaiA course leadna to lha dog re, of Bechstoi 
nl Lm. The etwtM pfm«M opponmwjoi tor pan -lima study f« thorn vridUng to obuh 
■ pnnaaon*9 qusfflkjtiiin tn the Raid ol Low. The oouna a aiructuied to ensure that 
**W satisfy tin aide academic imubamonu o» the Supreme Court ol Non South 
Watei for edmUalon si e sofleftw or beirhlM. 


W«fH for odmtaakw si e sofldtw or henbisr. 

A eompuhory lUi tamlnw Is Included el each 
dsdonsd to develop the iM.ry of euafants to tarty 
Ulustlant. 


3* of tho cquibb. TO, ,iUUk( Is 
r theoretical kfimvlstigs In prscllui 


‘""l* 1 f,wn !»*•«"» nuaBfled to reach end provide academic 

KodonMp In l«*v subsets gerwrofly wt In particular in coireueiclrt low •ubiacis end 
canuibuie la uw ikHs wrtiur progismma. 

Applicanie should pcsttsa ippropdsis KBdanVo end pro(eu>anal qualifications. Lecturing 
Bcpeoence et ■ univwiJt/ or oihar ternary Inortluifon and tvofeulorut euMrktnce tr« 
dHJrAle. (In appl/fim pbaa quota Her. No. 83/0661. 

CONDITIONS OF APPOINTMENT: 

SsIdiMe lor rhees poortlons sib In the tango of (A32.430 lo IA29.487. 

Farsi I rxi ■ wmirflnrHon (award removil iimum sis provided far ovoneoi sppatniMi. A 
Houvng Lean Schauta h aha svsriaMe. with cumant ol Counr.a. sradenK eiiff ,-g 
permUtod In undsnsk. Smiled consul Brig mh 

ApcJicadoni thou l(J Install} full doled, of sea lie ride and professional wort 1 he noiryj, ,nd 
sdJrowM Of three loft'Sfil, from whom cntilKfamiel report, iruiy bo obishiad. should bo 
Included. 

Tha Pnwhiont ol the Now South Wntoi fnulu,»o ol Technology wM be m London hum 2nd 
July. 1963 ra »nnw any queries rind lor pcawble Imerrinve and c#n be mnioctod hy • 
phoning (01) B390S1. 

Arpticadon, clou on >7ih June 1981 end should be forwarded to: 

Tho Dlioaioi. 

Now South Waloa OovsKimnnl Offlco, 

6* The Strand. 

LONDON WC 2N BLZ U.K. 

Printed Infnmailon about eondltlona ol amplaytnant ind related rnaflua I, also 
amilnbla. 


THK riMI-'S llllilll- 1( I Hlif \ | Ji l N ■*! •I*P,.KMCNT J iM , 



by PiiuJ FlfilJicr 

Twu courses cunccmrating on ctnii- 
muiiity ami yuutli work (raining have’ 
had tlieir vulidalion withdrawn. They 
are the iwo-yenr certificate in coin- 
muniiy and yoniJi work at Goldsmiihs' 
College, London University, attracting 
2? stuilenls a year, many of'theiu black , 
ami a similar certificate at Wcslhill 
College, Birmingham, attracting 50 
students a year. 

The decisions arc bound to cause 
concern coining ns they do when the 
profession is trying to review its scope 
mid tasks following the Barclay report 
which called for a new approach to 
“coninmniiy^ social work". 

The Central Council for Education 
and Training in Social Work has re- 
viewed all courses leading to the Cer- 
tificate of Qualification in Social 
Work, approving 1 40 of 142 submitted. 

The review, curried out between 
December 1981 and February 198.1 
tested new guidelines requiring all 
students to spend a minimum of 50 


§e vs 


days in practical social wmk. Ilu- 
council asked tor estia di-r.til. on 
courses, live of which involved lung 
mul detailed neuoliaiious. 

The council did not name the two 
courses refused recognition from next 
October, and was reluctant to discus', 
the cases with possible appeals pc ml mg 
Wcslhill college has decided to lodge 
tin appeal, while stall at Goldsmiths’ 
are still eo aside ling the best way to 
proceed. 

Mr Inge Itiilmun. senim tutoi .it 
West hill, said there was clearly an 
important Principle at slake, especially 
in light of the Barclay lepml. The 
course provided training in both social 
work and youth work and allowed 
students to switch between the fields. 

Mr Brian Cohen, course administra- 
tor at Goldsmiths’, said he was particu- 
larly concerned that this would reduce 
the chances of his students getting jobs. 
C'urieutly almost all gel jobs in the 
inner cities. 

Both courses will continue. They are 
approved in any ease by the council for 
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‘are nonsense 

by Karen Gold 

Polytechnics should abandon the prin- 
ciples of a national catchment for 
students and the two A level entry 
requirement, Mr Eric Robinson direc- 
tor of Preston Polytechnic told the 
Standing Conference on Educational 
Developments in Polytechnics. 

Those two principles were English 
eccentricities, he told (he conference 
on "The polytechnic in the commun- 
ity.” “Both are postwar expedients. In 
many ways they are nonsense, perhaps 
dangerous nonsense.” 

Polytechnics had been tempted to 
build their reputations through 
academic drift towards university-type 
activities and institutions, when even 
the university role was not clearly 
defined, he said. 

But polytechnics had not followed 
the universities to green field sites, and 
still were under some local control, he 
added. 

“The polytechnic could offer intel- 
lectual leadership nnd cultural inspira- 
tion to its local areas. I would like lo 
see a positive approach to local in- 
volvement and control replace the 
current grudging toleration of local 
authority control It’s idle to argue that 
you will be a local institution, but not 
under local control," he said. 


S-hAr *' ' . 




\o" h lc.id.-i. and Community anr ! 
w.ii I-.. -iv | he i mUtsmiilh' course v '■ 
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, • ^.‘■;: mw,uk ' ,lu ‘ ‘wiirtnal head oft r 

( i.'iW i-omscN gioup is tu seek ' 
"igcni meeting with the training^ 
nl to t.u:.e its diMjniet ; ,t the wav ik. 
i cvit-uw;.s conducted in relative im.. 
c\ uihI ou the cnioiiaandconsaligAt- 
pim ediiics involved. '* | 

Mr Bcrnai.l Davies, the «m\' : 
Miiiveu." senn.i lecturer in app^j ^ 
social similes ai Waroick UnA [ 

said: ' ud. ics seem that iiiiiovmiontffi . 

I'enig made by the back-door, [fcos 
n m m t y at id you l It c. hi rses are no Iod w ' 
in lavoui we should be told why* \ 

Another course involving comm® 
tt.v “ltd youth training based at U& 
xvisity College. Swansea, has been 
approved. Hut here students take < ! 
postgraduate diploma in applied social I 
studies with either a social works a- 
commmiiiy work option. , 

Strathclyde 

1 University has 

openedasuiteof , 

laboratories for tbe 
production or 
• pharmaceutical ; 

•-'•■■rll preparations. The j 

A ■: new unit Includfta 1 
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sterllty testing 
laboratory which 
has been esamioed 
! and approved faylbe 
medicines 
Inspcctorateoftbe 
Ueparlmcntcf 
Health and Soc III 
Sccurlty.Tht 
deparlmenlof 
pharmacy said this 
meant that student 
work no longer 
consisted of tbe 
I “unrealistic’ 1 
practice oroue 
student making 
individual products. 
Instead, studuBi 
groups of thretu 

fourwereengagdin 

the batch 
manufacture of 

sterile prod lie Isof 

. the highest 
j. standard. 
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The setting-up of the National by Jon Turney 
Advisory Body had increased the con- Science correspondent 
tralization of polytechnics, which 1 


Engineers to extend skills 


^ developing the business sk, II of cn- 

It would be an interesting exercise gmeers. fhe praposul. revealed l;ust to rcaiiiii/c the need fur continuing 
which might suggest some mergers and week by Tony Bond, director of edueu- eduention nu! iminine were l* 11 ? 
some new desienations ” he tion and trnmina ( nr c....: - " L ,. UL . inun l,l,u . 1 . " In ». l. .«/ 


mquines from sales staff interested n „„ a! \ y 'T. n,cn Tl 
breaking l„ 10 rhe Jepai® Se.™ “ nd " aland ' n e- 
J™ ha . s already senired a Thc unit, whi 
contract to pnnl business cards in niont h 1 was set 
Japanese for sales men and women 5 P ecia| ist academ 
preparing to visit Janan. It hac n tne British hud, 


could not provide an engineer with 
tho skills needed ill industry, Mr jaW" 
sttiil. It wns no longer possible to 


some new des, gnat ions.’ 1 he added. Jion and training for thc Engineering ‘botl v^ he d 

Even without that structural change, Council would be one of the council® *1 ' . a y 

polytechnics could develop their com- concrete steps towards imnrovin,< On initial education, Mr Bond saw 
munity role, he said. “Where there are engineering training. ^ that thc council’s policy statement o 

major local issues, in industrial de- : Mr Bond, speakine at n enhanced degree courses would M 

velopment and housing policy and organized by the Alliance of Mannf^ published soon. It took the view ^ 
urban planning and welfare provision, hiring and r HC ' engineers needed a much broader aed 

The echmc sh ? uld be involved, at the London $orld Tra^eSlS? de<5 P ei ' understanding of related disc 

- r, s d td be pllncs such as dcsign - 

commenting on events should be a ciLs strate^ ln elo" k ° f the C011 "' Thc ^"tinur reached four BJ® 
matter of course." rin^inaeSnon n S gneerin 8' C011 ' conclusions: there should bea cm* 

They should be allowed to develop important aStaSli atcd national policy- for conti 
commercial and local industrial wort anS the council had^ set .m S he “ ld ’ educn,ion and tuning; a fl| ijje. 
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that the NAB planning exercise might. thp n ' . tton on courses available should be 
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TBETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 3.6.83 


Overseas News 


Tough passage for Savary bill I intellectuals demand 

° K 0 v 1 u _jps a. 


From Guy Ncave 

PARIS 

The French govemnienl seems to have 
given up hope that its eontrovcisial 
higher education bill will be wrapjied 
up by the beginning of thc next 
academic year as it encounters a maze 
of amendments ami counter amend- 
ments in the National Assembly. 

Attempts to speed up parliamentary 
procedures by declining it a matter of 
urgency - the equivalent of a guillotine 
in Britain - have added to the tension 
and the bill cannot possibly have its 
reading in the senate before 
November. 

Though the government and M. 
Savary are pressing ahead, it is dear 
that opposition in parliament in the 
universities and on the streets has won 
apartial victory. 

In the national assembly, the main 
issues have crystallized very quickly. 
M. Alain Savary, minister of education 
stressed tho main aims of the reform 
to bring greater coherence between the 
different sectors of the system , thc elite 
granites holes on one hand nnd the two 
year university institutes of technology 
on the other. 

The bill would go much further tnnn 
its predecessor of 1968 in making 
internal democracy in the universities n 
substance and not a shadow'. Finally, 
he stated, higher education must rest 
firmly on the principles of decentraliza- 
tion and autonomy. 

On these last two points, the minis- 
ter was savaged severely by the deputy 
for the Rhone department M. 
Raymond Barre. M. Bar re, an eco- 
nomist and a professor condemned the 
bill as dangerous and useless. He said 
the bill undermined university auton- 
omy, rather than increasing it. 

It is difficult to see how this is so, 
given that the latest proposals pul 
Forward bv the government mediating 
team for the future of medical studies, 
proposes a virtual return to the status 
quo as far as the teaching hospitals are 
concerned. And medical professors 
were among the most vociferous about 
the restriction of their wide-ranging 
powers of discretion. 

More serious, M. Barre thought, 
was the minister’s notion of university 
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Itarre: suvnged Hie hill 

democracy. The composition of the 
university council, he thundered, vir- 
tually opened the doors to unseen 
forces. 

This line is fully in keening with 
those advanced by the student right, 
fearful lest outside nominations lead to 
a pcponderance of trade unionists in 
academia. 

For M. Barre, however, it also 
meant that the right or excellence and 
ability to determine what went on in 
higher education, was denied. Thc 
view that full professors should have a 
decisive majority in university councils 
was one of the most controversial 
elements in the policy of the previous 
government, of which M. Barre was 
premier. 

* The government has promised to 
modify the composition of the universi- 
ty councils. Student representation is 
to be increased but this gesture has not 
worked. 

M. Savary went some way towards 
calming student disquiet about selec- 
tion at the end of second year universi- 
ty studies. But he can only satisfy some 
of the people some of the time. 

In certain universities, selection has 
existed unofficially. If thc government 
continues its policy of making it offi- 
cial, it will only permit certain faculties 
to select their students. Which these 
are will be introduced by amendment 
into the guideline bill later. 

The opposition has laid down a 
barrage of amendments, using every 



from Colin Harding 


Savary: pressing ahead 

device to hold up thc debate. 

The main argument against the bill is 
that it fails to take into account the, 
education of the couhtry’s elite. Since; 
the government is arguing that this is 
intimately tied up with raising the 
threshold level tor thc university 
population as a whole, both sides are 
engaged nn a dialogue of thc deaf. 

Outside the National Assembly, stu- 
dent demons! mi ions look place on- 
schedule. There were three in Paris I 
alone. By far the largest - 12,000 in all - 
allied to the call of the national 
committee of students auainst the 
Savary bill. As darkness fell the usual 
hit and ran tactics with thc riot police 
developed in the Latin quarter. 

The second demonstration . called 
by the left wing Union Nalionalc Des 
Etudiants de Fiance Indepcndautc et i 
Democratique, gathered around 1.500 
supporters. The third, inndc up of 
“independents” summoned up a mere 
500. 

In Bordeaux, some 1,000 university 
and secondary school students plus 
teachers turned out. At Montpellier, 
three of the offices of the rector were 
wrecked. 

So far. attempts by official left wing 
student movements to rally to the 
Government have not had much im- 
pact. Thc left is divided. It is in favour 
of belter qualifications and improved 
job openings that might result, but it is 
against selection as much as the right is 
in favour of retaining it. 


Academics fear show trial ? tud ?. n ^ s attack 

during Pope’s Polish visit J from Hasan Akhtar 


Five Polish scholars, former advisers of 
Solidarity, who face charges of attemp- 
ting to overthrow the socialist system in 
Poland may be brought to trial during 
the Pope’s visit, according to their 
former colleague Miroslaw Chojecki, 
who visited London last week to appeal 
to British scholars lo campaign on their 
behalf. 

Mr Chojecki, a chemist formerly 
employed at the Swierk nuclear re- 
search institute outside Warsaw, 
founded in 1978 the underground pub- 
lishing house Nowa and is himself 
indicted on the same charge, (he 
happened to be outside of Poland when 
martial law was imposed ). It is vital, he 
says, that any intervention on behalf of 
his colleagues be made before the trial 
takes place, since any reversal or 
mitigation of sentence after conviction 
is extremely unlikely. 

The trial is already long overdue, by 
Polish legal procedure, but the last 
official statement (in April) was that the 
accused were stydying the several 
volumes of the indictment. Although 
the possibility of an amnesty for politic- 
al prisoners auring the Pope’s visit has 
not been "entirely rules out” by the au- 
thorities, without outside pressure this 
would he unlikely to benefit the Five 
’advisers”. 

On the contrary, Chojecki fears a 
snow trial during the visit could be 
staged by the authorities precisely to 
aemonstrate that in spite of the Pope, 
thestatc is firmly in control. 

The government does sometimes 
respond to appeals by the world 
academic community. A recent exam- 
ple is the case of Jan Jozef Lipski, who 
was imprisoned in the early days of 
martial law and who collapsed during 
it 001111 hearing with heart failure. 
After an appeal on his behalf by British 
academics, Lipski was allowed to 
7 ® Ve l to Britain to consult a specialist. 
At the end or his treatment, he re- 
remed, voluntarily, to Poland, and was 
re-arrested the next day. He also is 


indicted with the Solidarity advisors, 
but for health reasons, is unlikely to be 
brought to trial. 

The five awaiting trial are: Yacek 
Kuron (sociologist), Adam Michnik 
(historian). Jan Litynski (mathemati- 
cian) and Zbigniew Romaszcwski and 
Henryk Wujec (physicists). All were 
formerly members of KOR, the work- 
ers defence committee, founded in 
1976. which later, as the Committee for 
Social Self-Defence, acted as an 
umbrella organization for many 
opposition initiatives, including the 
Flying University {a movement m 
which all the accused were closely 
involved). In September 1981, during 
the Solidarity National Conference. 
KOR formally disbanded handing over 
its tasks of defending freedom and civil 
rights in Poland to Solidarity. 

As early as August 1980, Lech 
Walesa had recruited scholars from 
KOR as advisers to the new free trade 
union movement. In October 1980, the 
public prosecutor's office, alarmed at 
the link between workers and intellec- 
tuals, drew up long-term plans for the 
suppression of KOR. _ 

the relevant functionaries, according 
to this document, were instructed to 
prepare evidence in support of charges 
that KOR was plotline the violent 
overthrow of the state. In fact, KOR 
members both individually and In join 
declarations advocated only peaceful 
measures of social change. On several 

sssete 

° U On the declaration of marital law, all 
KOR members in Poland who the 
authorities could find were interned. 
Preparation of these charges however, 
continued, and in September l9 
Michnik, Kuron, Litynski, and wujec 
were imprisoned. (Romaszcwski. who 
had gone into hiding on the declaration 
of martial law, was already ^ serving a 
prison sentence for running the under 
ground Radio Solidarity.) 


from Hasan Akhtar 

ISLAMBAD 
There has been a marked rise in student 
attacks on invigilators and examiners In 
colleges and schools In Pakistan. In one 
such Incident earlier this year a student 
was ultimately banged for gunning 
down an examiner or a medical college , 
of Quetta. 

The latest Incident took place In 
Karachi when two people described ns 
former students were alleged to have 
thrust a knife Into the belly of the 
principal of a college and wounded ■ 
another teacher, when they resisted the 
entry of the former students Into an 
examination hall. Some time ago, two 
sons or a police officer In a small town In 
the Punjab were reported to have killed 
a headmaster. 

The student violence which has led 
several times recently lo gunflghts on 
. the campuses and ultimately temporary 
closures of universities and colleges, has 
defied any corrective measures. It Is 
alleged that the students are being 
financed and armed by some ndlitant 
political parties. 

The North West Frontier govern- 
ment has already dissolved students 
unions In the universities In Peshawar 
after a pretty rough gun battle between 
.groups of students. 


LIMA 

Late on thc night of May 5 Dr Jaime 
(Jrrulin, a 27-ycar-okl anthropology 
lecturer at the University of San Cris- 
tobal de Huamangft, in Ayiicucho, 
central Peru, was kidnapped by ID 
armed, masked men. They burst into 
his house mid took him away in a car. 
Because there is a curfew his wife was 
unable lo find oul where he had been 
taken. Before they left, the armed men 
ransacked the house, and took money, 
books and papers with them. 

Two days later, in tbe face of an 
up t oar in the Limn press, the military 
commander in Ayacucho finally admit- 
ted that Dr Urrutia was being interro- 

K J at the barracks on his alleged 
with ‘’terrorism" - (he official 
description of the guerrilla war that lias 
been raging in the Ayacucho region for 
the past three years. 

The chorus of protests was joined by 
leading intellectuals , such as Professor 
Pablo Maccrsi ul Sun Marcos Universi- 
ty, in 1 inui, and by many other public 
figures, but the unity refused to release 
him. Thc judge in charge of investigat- 
ing “terrorism” in Ayacucho was only 
informed of Dr Urrutin's detention on 
May LO. A motion calling for his 
immediate release wus blocked in thc 
senate in Lima by thc leader of the 
I government party. 

Everybody who knows him well 
agrees that Jaime Urrutia has nothing 
to do with the Maoist guerrillas of the 
Scndero Lmninoso (Shining Path) 
movement. He is a town councillor for 
izquierda Unida (United Left), a coali- 
tion whose belief in electoral politics 
has been derided ns “parliamentary 
cretinism" by the guerrillas. He pre- 
sumably came under suspicion because 
of bis frequent trips to the surrounding 
countryside (he runs a Tiiral research 
institute in Ayacucho), and his many 
contacts among the peasants who form 
the bulk of Scndero’s support. 

Dr Urrutia lias also acted as a 
correspondent for the left wing Lima 
daily, El Diario de Marka, which has 
been critical of the activities of the 
security forces in the war zone. Above 
all, he nas been active in the defence of 
human rights, in an area where 
thousands of people have been 
arrested and in some cases tortured, in 
the past three years. His is by no means 
an isolated case. 

The University of Snn Crist dbal was 
particularly incensed by the disappear- 
ance of Jaime Urrutia, because it was 
the latest in a long series of attacks on 
its members by the security forces. One 
of their first acts after a state of 
emergency was declared in Ayacucho 
department in December 1981 was to 
break into the university hall of resi- 
dence. beating up students and 
smashing everything in their path. 

In February, 1982, another universi- 
ty lecturer. Dr Hildebrando Pdrez, 
who had spent Fout years in China, was 
arrested and imprisoned in the local 
jail, on terrorist charges. He escaped a 
month later, when guerrillas launched 
a mass attack on the prison, and has not 
been seen since. His wife is still 
subjected to persistent harassment by 
the police. 

A few weeks ago, hundreds of thc 
special counter-insurgency police sta- 
tioned in Ayacucho ran through the 
centre of the city, dressed in tracksuits, 
their faces smeared with blood and the 
heads of dogs hung around their necks, 
yelling challenges to the ‘‘terrorists” to 
come out and face them. One of their 
main targets was the university, which 
occupies a corner of the main square. 
The origin of t his hosti lity - apart 


from a traditional mutual antipathy 
between students and police - is that 
Sendcro Lnminoso began as a move- 
ment among students and teachers lit 
San Cristdoal in thc early 1970s. 
Although the send cristas soon moved 
out into the countryside to begin 
preparations for their “prolonged peo- 
pled war”, the suspicion lingers on in 
the official mind that San Crisldbal 
remains a hotbed of subversion. 

The tendency of thc authorities in 


Peru to lump nfi left-wingers together, 
whether they advocate armed struggle 
or not, is illustrated by the case of 


Jaime Urrutia. Many former students 
have been arrested and sent to El 
Frontdn penal colony, oil an island off 
the cost near Lima, merely because 
they were at San Cristdbal and presum- 
ably came into contact with today's 
guerrilla leaders. 

Classes resumed at the university, 
after a two-month summer break, on 
June l . Thirteen degree courses are on 
offer, and 2,370 young people applied 
for the HOO first-year student places. 
There were 160 applicants, according 
to the university authorities, for 30 
teaching posts. 

There was an air of determined 
'noniuilitv in the culoniui patios and 
colonnades of the main university 
buildings when 1 was there, with staff 
and students apparently bent on pur- 
suing the business of preparing mid 
signing up for courses despite thc 
hostile world outside. 

Even so, the strain is beginning to 
tell. Students dread the constant sear- 
ches. arrests and interrogations to 
which they are subjected by the police, 
who regularly violate thc university’s 
theoretical autonomy to detain sus- 
pects. 

Fieldwork and rural extension activi- 
ties have virtually ceased, and Dutch 
and Swiss academic missions have 
packed up and gone home. The Dutch 
were involved in peasant training 
schemes, thc Swiss in cattle breeding 
and forage improvement techniques. 

Term began with a new rector at San 
Ciistdbal, Dr Victor Dfaz Ledn. His 
predecessor, DrEnrique Moya Bende- 
zii, finally resigned and left for Lima 
Inst December, after receiving threats 
from both sides. He was accused by the 
authorities and the rightwing press of 
sympathizing with the guerrillas (which 
he vigorously denied), while Sendero 
had sentenced him to death for bring- 
ing agrarian capitalism into Ayacucho 
with the foreign missions and ex- 
perimental farms. 

Dr Dfaz Ledn, an apolitical verter- 
inary specialist, was also a tired and 
frightened man behind his large, bare 
desk in thc administrative block. He 
has been nl San Cristdbal for 20 years, 
five of them as vice rector, and is 
looking forward to early retirement 
and perhaps a nice quiet post abroad 
somewhere. He is depressed by the 
destruction of one of llic experimental 
farms. ... 

Both he and the students are anxious 
about the effects of the forthcoming 
universities law, which proposes to 
introduce more stringent and selective 
academic standards. As Dr Dfaz Ledn 
points out, almost the entire 6,000 
student body at San Cristdbal is of poor 
peasant origin; many of them are so 
hungry that they fail asleep in class, 
and perform badly in academic tests. 

There is little the university can offer 
in the way of help. There are no 
scholarships or even loans, and access 
to the subsidized canteen is restricted 
to 1 ,500 students. The hall of residence 
has places for only 150; the rest have to 
find lodging in the town, and many 
simply cannot afford it . 


Mexicans claim 56 per cent increase in budget 


from Emil Zubryn 

CUERNAVACA 

The National University of Mexico 
(UNAM) has approved a 56 per cent 
increase in its budget for the coming 
year, although the sharp erosion in thc 
value of the peso will cut the value of 
the rise in dollars. . , 

The university administrative bonrd 
has expressed the hope that the 
budget will make possible an increase 
in efficacy and efficiency, through 
mechanisms designed to improve 
teaching programs, research and the 
extension of cultural projects. 


The budget will finance a campus 
attendance of 372,696 students at all 
levels, with cultural projects assigned 

25.639.000. 000 pesos (5174,345,200). 
Research projects have been allotted 

7.137.000. 000 pesos ($46,531,600); 
with cultural extension activities hav- 
ing a budget of 4, 1 19,000,000 
($28,009,200), with the balance of 
Kinds for administrative and oper- 
ational costs. 

The country's economic plight has 
led lo an increasing number of student 

E rutests, although not of the militant 
ind which were common in the 1960s 
and early 1970s. Last month, 23 Mex- 


ican universities united in a 14-hour 
stoppage in repudiation of the govern- 
ment’s economic measures. 

The work stoppage in the universi- 
ties was organized by the Union of 
University workers (SUNTU). The 
unequal so-called "austerity” prog- 
rams have had repercussions mainly 
for the lower segments of the popula- 
tion, reflected in higher prices, scarci- 
ties and growing unemployment. 

University individual unions, as well 
an SUNTU nave indicated that person- 
nel on all levels should receive at least 
40 to 50 per cent wage increases to 
combat inflation. 
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Overseas news 


Supreme Court defeats Reagan over racial tax clause 


from E. Patrick McQuaid 

WASHINGTON 

Hie Supreme Court last week rejected 
arguments from the White House and 
upheld a standing policy that allows the 
Internal Revenue Service to deny tax 
exemptions to schools and colleges 
practising racial discrimination. 

The eight-to-one ruling by the na- 
tion's highest court of appeal is not 
regarded as a major victory for civil 
libertarians but is a serious defeat for 
the president, the private institutionsi 
and their sponsors. Mr Reagan had 


Bob Jones University forbids inter- 
racial dating and marriage among its 
students. Less than a dozen of the 
college's 6,300 students are black, 
according to 1981 records. Jones began 
admitting married blacks in 1971 and 
single black students in 1975. 

The private Goldsboro system, 
which contends that the Bible forbids 
the mixing of the races, refuses to enrol 
blacks at all. 

The revenue policy was adopted by 
President Nixon in 1970 when it be- 
came apparent that the courts would 
order just such a measure anyway. It 


and their sponsors. Mr Reagan had order just such a measure anyway. It 
attempted last year to stop the 13-year- was supported by all subsequent admi- 
old policy and said he planned to grant nistrations including Mr Reagan's until 
tax-exempt status to the Bob Jones January 1982 when the Supreme Court 


tax-exempt status to the Bob Jones 
University, a fundamentalist Christian 
college in South Carolina, and the 
Goldsboro Christian Schools of North 
Carolina. 

Hie decision, resulting from a suit 
against the United States by the Bob 
Jones University, affects all schools 
and colleges. A number of “segregated 
white academies" were established 
throughout the south in order to cir- 
cumvent earlier court orders to inte- 
grate the public schools. The court has 
clarified the revenue policy such that 
these schools arc not only required to 
pay federal taxes but all private con- 
tributions to them are no longer tax 
deductable. 


January 1982 when the Supreme Court 
agreed to review the policy in the Bob 
Jones suit. Mr Reagan abruptly re- 
versed the policy, explaining that the 
constitutional guarantee of freedom of 
religion was at stake. 

In the derision signed by the chief 
justice, Mr Warren Burger, the court 
maintains that the compelling public 
interest of ending centuries of racial 
bias far outweighs any burden the 
Internal Revenue Service may levy on 
non-secular schools. The justices did 
not subscribe to the administration's 
position that only Congress has the 
authority to strip a school of tax- 
exempt status. 

Mr Burger wrote: “The government 


has a fundamental overrriding Interest 
in eradicating racial discrimination in 
education. The institution must de- 
monstrably serve and be in harmony 
with public interest . . . (its) purpose 
must not be so 8t odds with the 
common community conscience as to 
undermine any public benefit that 
might otherwise be conferred. " 

The only justice to file a dissenting 
opinion, Mr William Rehnqulsl, who is 
regarded as the most conservative 
member of the panel, agreed that 
technically only Congress should have 
that power. He did not endorse the 
public subsidy of racial discrimination 
at Bob Jones or the hundreds of 
schools that will be hard hit by the 
ruling. 

The ruling allows private schools to 
continue to practise what they preach, 
but not at public expense. At Bob 
Jones University the sum involved is 
considerable. The government has 
been seeking to collect $489,676 in 
upaid unemployment taxes for the 
period 1971 to 1975 alone. At the 
Goldsboro Christian Schools it seeks 
$116,191 in unpaid social security and 
unemployment taxes from 1970 to 1972. 

Mr Reagan said later that “we will, 
obey the law" despite his personal 
sentiments. Following a storm of con- 
troversy last year the president con- 
ceded that he would support legislation 



line to show that they have taken 
positive action in order to meet a 1985 
deadline. 


Virginia has subsequently won 
approval of its desegregation scheme 
by the Office of Civil Rights in the 
Department of Education. The Justice 


Social science makes up for lost financial ground 

from .Iflnpr Honk . . . ® 


Burger: signed decision 

denying future tax relief to' schools 
ignoring civil rights laws. 

Civil rights, affirmative action, and 
desegregation remain burning issues 
with the administration and the federal 
courts. The Justice Department has 
given notice that it keep die option of 
appealing against federal court orders 
requiring nine states to hasten college 
desegregation. 

On March 24 a federal court ordered 
the government to cut off federal 
subsidies to public college systems in 
Virginia, North Carolina, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Oklahoma, Florida, Texas, 
Pennsylvania, and Kentucky if they 
failed to meet a September 1984 deaa- 


from Janet Hook 

WASHINGTON 
The House of Representatives, moving 
to reverse a two-year decline in federal 
support for the soda I and behavioural 
sciences, has approved legislation that 


would allow the National Science 
Foundation to increase grants to re- 
searchers in those disciplines by more 
than 50 per cent next year. 

But even that boost in. the founda- 
tion's social science budget would 
simply make up for the ground lost 
through budget cuts imposed during 
the first two yean of the Reagan 


administration. 

The increased allocation for the 
social sciences was included in a bill 
that would allow the foundation as a 
whole to spend $1.34 billion in 1984- a 
23 per cent increase for the agency that 
is a leading source of government 
support for Basic research. 

The -house would also add $50m to 
the $180m President Reagan asked 
Congress to provide for grants to help 
universities upgrade or replace de- 
teriorating research equipment. 

The legislation would trim slightly 
the hefty increases the administration 


had proposed for. research in the 
“hard” sciences. 

The NSF bill approved by the house 
would authorize dollars $57.9m for re- 
search in the social, behavioural, and 
information sciences in 1984 - up from 
the $42.9m recommended by President 
Reagan and the $37. 6m expected to be 
spent this year. 

In its report on the bill, the House 
Science Committee' warned that the 
budget cuts of the last two years may 
have discouraged young scholars from 
pursuing careers in the social sciences. 

The Consortium of Social Science 


Associations, a group that represents 
sociologists, and other social scientists, 
recently conducted a survey of federal 
research agencies and found that ap- 

K ions for research grants in those 
of study had dropped precipi- 
tously in the first two years of the 
Reagan administration. Applications 
tor education research grants from the 
National Institute of Education had 
dropped 35 per cent from 1980 to 1982, 
the survey found, while behavioural 
science research proposals submitted 
to the. National Institute qf Mental 
Health declined 61 per cent. 


Department, according to representa- 
tives, failed the notice in case it should 
want to appeal. No decision has yet 
been reached, however. . 

The Supreme Court has been asked 
to consider a case nearly identical to 
one it rejected a short time ago con- 
cernmg white employees with seniority 
laid off in order to preserve jobs for 
more recently hired , minorities. The 
niling would have a major impact on 
American colleges 1 ana universities 
attempting to balance affirmative ac- 
tion goals against severe fiscal short- 
ages. 

Earlier this month the High Court 
decided it would not explore a Boston 
case in which a lower court ordered the 
dty to ignore senority rules and layoff 
police and fire-fighters due to budget 
cuts. The Supreme Court remanded 
the case back to Boston suggesting the 
issue was moot because most of the 
public servants had been rehired under 
supplementary budget measures. A 
similar case arising in Memphis is now 
on their doorstep. 

Core curriculum 
designer to go 

The dean of the teaching staff al 
Harvard University, Mr Henry 
Rosovsky, says he will resign next year 
in order to return to teaching and 
research. His announcement came 
through president Derek Bole's 
address to the staff during a regular 
meeting. 

Mr Rosovsky has held Harvard's 
most powerful academic post for over a 
decade and is credited with the design 
of the university's core curriculum. In 
1977 he rejected an offer to become 
president of Yale University. . 
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Mr. and Mrs. Eric Colley have secured their future . . 

■ "| liked the plans the Advisory Service offered and decided to Invest through them. I put most of my capital 
into their Guaranteed Income Service; what I like about this Is that I know to the penny what ! shall 
receive on specif fed^ dates as TAX FREE Income: and this Is nearly 3% better than any guaranteed. 

. net return I could find elsewhere. ' 

' ’ Ithought it sensible to Invest some capital for growth and Income. Mr. Gray did suggest I might 

■ put * few thousand Into a Capital Investment Bend that could be expeoted, though not 
guaranteed, to produce a very good net returh. in the first year, this Investment grew by 
.Over 1 9% NET; It Is currently growing by over 23% NET of tax and charges, enabling me 
• to top up my Income^ When an Insurance policy recently. matured, I didn’t hesitate 

to-put most of It.Into.thls very good Investment for capital growth and Income 

; So after 18 monthB of retirement, I can say that my Investments through the 
Advisory Service have worked and continue to work very well for me and 
my family, M -.' ;.■ /■■=•;- 

THE guaranteed income/investment 

SERVICE FOR LECTURERS & TEACHERS. 

'•! ; A Quarantge l OWb security of your Investment 

; : ★ Aregiilar and safe Income GUARANTEED 
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Mr. Erlo Colley with his wife, outside their home In Liverpool 
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In its first general election, the able of Devon and Cornwall and is now cy. The Labour candidate, Kate Hoey, 
Alliance is challenging Labour's repu- a research fellow at Nuffield College, trains football apprentices for the Lon- 
tation as the home for polytechnic He is fighting on his old home ground don football clubs, is a lecturer who 
lecturers and university academics with in Teignbridge. develops curricula for 16-19s at Kings- 

pob’tical ambitions. If anything, the A key marginal constituency with an way/Pnnceton College. A past vice- 
new party has gained a slight edge over educational flavour is Teessiae where president of the National Union of 
Labour's 100 or so higher education- Frank Griffiths, a member of the Students she hopes to hold on to a tiny 
linked prospective parliamentary national executive of the National Labour majority. The Tory candidate 
candidates. The Tories lag behind with Association of Teachers in Further and is Gerald Bowden , a lecturer in estate 
about a 5 per cent share. Higher Education, is contesting Stock- management at the Polytechnic of the 

A closer analysis of the Sodal ton South for Labour - South Bank. 

Democratic Party candidates, apart A senior lecturer in health studies at About half the members of the 
ZZl thpir Lihernl allies reveals an Teesside Polytechnic, he is in the committee of the National Advisory 
pven creater dominance bv the educa- middle of a WUw campaign in what has Body, which plans higher education in 
^nnmafia^ev bea^ven Te lSper bribed variously as both a the public sector, arerontesting seats. 

Sshare thatfSrtherand hi£ To 7 flnd . fl Ubour KaL They include Mr William Waldegrave, 

education candidates have cornered in Mr Griffiths edged nearer victory the under-secretary of state for educa- 
r COrnered m When his Tory opponent was revealed tion, and Angela Rumbold. a former 


General elections - for better or worse Professor Martin Harris from Keele 
—are among the most studied events of University mil be writing the chapter 
British life. Of course this is to be on “what broadcasting actually did. It 


Higher Education, is contesting Stock- 
ton South for Labour. 


management at the Polytechnic of the 
South Bank. 


A senior lecturer in health studies at About half the members of the 


linn mnfin Thr-v hpnt even the IS ner uccn uewnucu variuusiy ns uuin a me puotic sector, are coniesung seats. 

farther and huleJ Tor ? a " d a Ubour "»««&“' “ l - They include Mr William Waldegrave. 
education candidates have cornereo in ™ Griffiths edged nearer victory the under-secretary of state for educa- 
a Whole when his Tory opponent was revealed tion, and Angela Rumbold, a former 

the Alliance as a wnoie. to be a former member of the National chairman of the Council of Local 

About one-fifth of the SDP’s candi- Front. This revelation embarrassed Sir Education Authorities who is the sit- 
dates are lecturers and administrators. Keith Joseph, the Secretary of State for ting Tory MP for Mitcham and 
They include David Marquand, pro- Education, when he came to campaign Morden. 

lessor of contemporary history and on the Convervative candidate's behalf Both those NAB members are de- 

K ^’cs at Salford University. A former and he stepped off the platform to fending seats but Josie Farrington, the 
ur MP, he resigned his seat to make his speech. Another Labour Labour leader of the education group 
become Roy Jenkins^ chief adviser in candidate is Clare Short the director of of the Association of County Councils, 
the European Commission. Youthaid, who is trying to woo a 45 per is fighting her first and has a good 

Professor Marquand is fighting for a cent ethnic vote in Birmingham Lady- chance 01 winning Lancashire West, 
seat in the critically marginal consti- wood from a Stop the Deportation of Mr Waldegrave’s opponent is Pam 
tuency of High Peak in Derbyshire Black People candidate. Tatlow, a TUC tutor, 

against another academic, the Tory In middle-class St Albans Rita Au- Among several students standing is 
candidate Christopher Hawkins, who stin, head of the development services Paul Holton, president of Preston 
is a senior lecturer in economics at unit at the Council for National Polytechnic’s students union. He is 
Southampton University. Academic Awards, is standing for opposing Sir Keith in Leeds North- 

« CI , D . . Labour in her first election. She is East as a non-party political candidate 

v , Labour’s first female Asian candidate in protest against the education cuts, 
become the party which has its feet ^ j s a mem b er 0 f the party’s educa- Past presidents of the National Union 
firmly based in me polytechnics and y on committee which produced its of Students include Sue Slipman for the 
colleges. Almost half the higher educa- pos t-i8 education proposals. SDP and Jack Straw defending his 

tion candidates are polytechnic lector- y T „ 1 «« tniA nnlpH T nUnnr raof 


British life. Of course this is to be 
expected: in theory an election is the 
touchstone of our democratic system, 
the moment when the jpeople make 
their choice. Well before pressure 
started to mount for a June election, 
“tele-dons" had been sharpening their 
images, pundits revising their statistics , 
and election researchers checking their 
video equipment or completing their 
questionnaires. 


on what broadcasting actu ally aid . it 
means following the media from 
6.00am to midnight and he has three 
television sets to ensure he does not 
miss anything. He described himself as 
“a one-man band" backed by a few 
regional scouts. 

Mr Michael Steed, of Manchester 
University, backed by John Curtice 
from Nuffield, are doing the statistical 
chapter, analysing for example the 
effects of boundary changes, the im- 


. By May 9. when the Prime Minister effects of boundary changes, the im- 
‘ announced the election date, pact of the Allianq^vote, of the female 
academics all over the country, indud- or ethnic vote. Mr Byron Criddle of 
ing a strong contingent from Scotland, Aberdeen University is analysing 
were ready to swing into action. But candidates for the study. He is looking 
while the media pundits seem to pro- at the proportions bv gender, age, 
liferate, with a queue of pretenders for occupation, as well as their politics, for 
the vacant throne of Robert McKenzie example, whether they are “dry" or 
of "swingometer" fame, there is gener-* "wet , left or right, 
al agreement that less money has Professor Richard Rose, director of 
meant fewer academics involved in Strathclyde University's Centre for the 
serious research. Study of Public Policy and his col- 

The great cloud that hns hung over league, Dr Ian MacAllister, will pro- 
file community of election researchers duce a book after the election The 
has been the prospect of losing the United Kingdom Votes looking at how 
series of general election surveys dal- the parties have changed since 1979 
ing from tne 3964 campaign. The Sodal and whether there have been different 


Science Research Council’s decision 
last February to reject all three propos- 
als submitted by teams from Oxford, 


emphases in Scotland, Wales and 
Northern Ireland. 

“We don't know whether the north 


tion candidates are polytechnic lectur- 
ers including two from North-East 


Strathclyde and the London School of starts at the Mersey or the Tweed," 
Economics produced reactions of says Professor Rose. “We don’t know 
shock , disbelief, and outrage. whether the fact that unemployment in 

What annoyed political scientists the west Midlands is now higher than in 


In London, there are two noted Labour seat. 


between candidates. 


1 1 n I T . I 11 n __ UOLU&9 U1/ITVUWI1 ill 

London Pdytechmc- Tyrrell Burgess. SlreRthamt Mr william Shelton, the 

? m P h[]oso P h y soc ! a j under-secretary of state for education, 

institutions, who wrote a controversial holds R fairI Substantial majority but 
report critical of the polytechnics , and t b e boundary changes give toe glimmer 
Jim Daly of the polytechnic's business of a hope \ 0 ^define Long, the 
scno ° ' Labour candidate, a lecturer at 

The Liberal side of the Alliance also Chatham College, 
has its fair share of candidates from Two lecturers face each other over 


In Scotland, two former student , 
presidents are taking each other on in 
the marginal seat of Stirling. The Tory 1 
candidate is Michael Forsyth, a past 
president of St Andrews University's 
students representative council, who 
has his work cut out defending a 
redrawn seat from Michael Connarty, 


Two lecturers face each other over the Labour candidate, who is past 
e split camp of the SDP candidate president and former rector of the 


university. 


Felicity Jones 


shock, disbelief, and outrage. 

What annoyed political scientists 
most was not that the SSRC govern- 
ment and law committee considered 
the £200,000 proposals too expensive 
in the current climate, but the general 
lack of urgency to produce some sort of 
package to save the survey. There 
appears to have been no attempt at the 
time to ask the teams to come back 
with cheaper or redesigned proposals. 

Under pressure the SSRC has re- 
viewed its position and during the past 
few months council officials have been 
working very hard to come up with a 
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Christopher Hawkins is standing as the 
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Labour 

. RITA 
AUSTIN 


S*™* the Social Democratic Party 
»ndtdate David Marquand. . 

1 Re made his name when he was the 
youngest city councillor in Coventry 
formulated the nartv’s uoHcy on 


XU' aa r-‘- 

jng\he largely Ubour constitutency of reads the ^venl^nth wntory nun s 


disaffected voters along the way. 
ghe Is committed to breaking 


office above the postcards of Queen 
Elizabeth 1 and posters which say 
“Mothers - vote Labour”.- 


: gt Albans ls not aiertfie ground for 

'i Labour Viih a 68 per cent middle-class 


mtlll .. lc,llor J, n through ^ bJnar y riMd® hl gher ^ Albans Is not a fertile ground for 

rmulated the party s policy on e d uca tipn b.Mt accepts tosj rtdto^.tbe j XabonHb * 68 per c«Jt middle-class 

i “F 0 ? 1 h0 ? 8e9, Mr public at large nor toe party is so >?0 te and a 4 per cent Aslan population. ™ 

• ' —i 01, convinced. ~ it suggests that as the first Asian woman tuencles. He also has a small £2,000 

: ■ dbm.ni S!w^ mp ^ n ^ ver ^ ty ‘ 5“L taa «>For a Iona time the universities and sponsored by toe Labour Party, It was grant to study the Social Democratic 
- to^jdk ahlu i?Lr W ° ?f ugh f erS MlytechnfcAave talked about work- for her mUdk-dui rather than ethnic Party with Professor Anthony King at 

' : fflowteer but it has not material- credentials that Rita Austin was Essex University. They plan to look at 

to * ized "she said. “There is a need to look chosen. As bead of the development the history, structure, and basis of 

• *l ar t a b , Ut “°! again at the issue which is toe reason sendees unit of the Council for National electoral support of the party and its 

• 00 the 8horta8e of w ?y the party proposes a thorough- Academic Awards, she admits that impact on the poUtlcalsystem. 

V - . H Mine review of wgher sducation to see higher education is never a big political ■ . o- c..^. «. 

■ : ^aUhedlffcrenws are between the isSe, but this, time Ills Just below the 

‘ ^ sMtors.” She sees the provision for the surface. 

V k l ^ at SWS . l6-to-19 aae group as a major plank of: ; “Many mlddle-das? parents ara 

advereely -the oaiVs manifesto. " seriously worried that their young sons ...... 

■ ■in^u Cu ^' ^ tne party .. ■ ' and daughters are not going to get McGaliuni launched the studies, they 

HUiUverpd, whicMakes A new education mamtenwicc aUo-. _ ]aces at tml V erslties or colleges amUo jhave provided a comprehoasiye and 
1 : . To5rtet h, Brian Keefe, a senior wance across the board and an exten- p lobs,” she said. • • . nrrniinrnf the enmnaiens 

, ' Byw In MucaHcn al lh. polylKhnlc, .ionofth. ™ulb training Kheme to »ll. ““xl^bcrorthep^’sedbc.Hod 
: hold. Oft to wbat was a Tory 17-year-olas are what she wants to see. comm | Meej her main commitment isto 

5 : 5 As a trade union offlcjal with the Labour's post-18 proposals to open up 

s ! n8 * e ou i W8he 5 National Union of Public Employees, ^gber and continuing education and 
r ; '• J arU f She has run a basic education scheme pr0¥ uie acces? to gropw oTpeople who 
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John Curtice of Nutfeld College. .Bu^ 
with everything left (d the last minute, 
no amount of hard work- will compen-; 
sate. .. 

The great strength of the surveys is 
that the same, questions have been 
■asked on each occasion, allowing for 
proper comparisons over timfe. Profes- 
sor Ivor Crewe, professor of politics at 
Essex University, who headed a team 
doing the two election surveys in 1974, 
toe 1975 referendum and the 1979 
election, said last week that this great 
virtue of the surveys would be thrown 
away if there was no survey this year. 
The SSRC is hoping to match funds of 
about £50,000 given from an outside 
source. The alternative is to use com- 
mercial polls Which have neither the 
range nor the required standards. 

Professor Crewe did not apply this 
year because staff changes at Essex 
would have left him to-do the survey 
almost single handed. But he is work- 
ing on a big survey for the BBC to be 
used next week as the results conr* *" 
It will be put ipto the SSRC . 
archive with the other election surveys 
for future use. He is also co*producjng 
an • electoral reference, book,: giving 
detailed statistics on all the new consti- 
tuencies. He also has a small £2,000 
grant to study the Social Democratic 
Party with Professor Anthony King al 
Essex University. They plan to look at 
the history, structure, and basis of 


sion of the youth training scheme to all. 
17-year-olds are what she wants to see. 


dary change. He ^ g trade union offlcjal with the Labour's po 
ringle out higher Nationa i Union of Public Employees, Ugfaer aa d 
liar mention and a l.. nin « haste education aChenje nmvlrip nrce 


National Union of Public employees, bfgber and conttat 
she has run a basic education adherpe provide arces? to gt 
and been involved with education tor- have not had access 


et jobs,” she said. authoritative account of the campaigns 

a member of the party's education : I in the country. They have heeft emu r 

- - 1 ,J — Jatedf ln 16 other, countrids^and eVen 

.been , applied : to . toe 18W^ 1906, arid 
■1910 British elections. The. SSRC has 


committee, her. main commitment is to 
Labour's post-18 proposals to open up 
higher and continuing education and 

E rovlde acces? to grihips oTpeople who 
ave not had access before. /'One of the 


the SSRC govern- Scotland will tend to produce a more 
nmittee considered homogeneous result/ 
osals too expensive At Leeds University, a team under 
ate, but the general Professor Jay Q. Blumier, director of 
troducesomesortof the Centre for Television, is busy 
the survey. There monitoring all radio and television 
en no attempt at the election coverage. Mr Nicholas Pro- 
:ams to come back nay, senior lecturer in modern history, 
designed proposals, who is directing the operation ex- 
: the SSRC has re- plained: “Without a full and reliable 
1 and during the past record it is not possible to carry out 
il officials have been systematic and analytic studies. The 
d to come up with a Leeds group first did the exercise in 
neau rvey now seems 1974, producing a study, The Challenge 
jably involving the of Broadcasting. The, SSRC Is paying 
er Tony Heath and £3,000 for video cassettes, while the 
utfield College. .Bu^ university contribution in staff time 
Ft |d the hist minute, and materials is put at £5,200. . 

I work will compen-; Dr Tom Nossiler, of the Lodddn 
School of Economics, will be analysing 
gtb of the surveys is the Leeds material, trying to compare 
jestions have been the election agenda set by political 
oasion, allowing for parties with the agenda "reasonable” 
is overtime. Profes- people perceive. 1 
ofessor of politics at Tne Glasgow Media Group, run by 

who headed a team Professor John Eldridge and Mr Greg 
tion surveys in 3974, Philo of Glasgow University's sociolo- 
Jum and the 1979 gy department, is also monitoring news 
week that this great and current affairs broadcasts, again 
:ys would be thrown without any external funding. “We're 
ho survey this year, running it on chewing gum, string and 
ig to match funds of videotape,” said Professor Eldridge. 
en from an outside The group has not monitored elec- 
lative is to use com- tion broadcasting, before, and has 
ch have neither the become involved partly because po 
uired standards. formal election study was being carried 

e did not apply this out, and also because they already 
if changes at Essex monitor coverage of peace, defence 
im to do the survey and disarmament issues. 

Jed. But he is work- Lack of funds wlU leave some ex- 
erts in the sidelines. Dr Patrick Dun- 

at 


ther election surveys no doubt be. following events closely, 
is also co-producing But having been turned down for the 
rence . book, . giving SSRC election su rvey, the team has no 
m all the new consti- clear project to work on. Dr Jack 
1 has a small £2,000 Brand of Strathclyde University wlU 
e Social Democratic also be monitoring opinion polls for his 
sor Anthony King al own teaching purposes. He was one of 
They plan to look at a team that produced the 1979 Scottish 

___ icture and basis of election survey, but he has had two 

electoral support ' of the party and its grant applications rejected this time, 
impact on tne political system. He described the SSRC decision as 

The usual Nuffield Election Study is “disgraceful and really unforgivable", 
‘being carried put by Dr David BuUer, Meanwhile, DrBIU Miller, nlso from 
‘ • " ';ssor Dennis Kava- Strathclyde, Is looking ahead to two 

if politics' at Not ting- books derived from a 1981 studyof 
r rqni 1945 when B . B. voting behaviour for the SSRC. The 
jed the studies, they first ori the . methodology of survey 
comprehoasiye and methods comes out: this summer and 
tunt of the campaigns the second oh international election 
hey have peeft emu- behaviour is expected next year. - 
countries,-, and eVen Dr : Henry Drucker of Aberdeen 
too 1880: 1906raiid Univcrsity. wjio has built up a special 
lions. The SSRC 5 as interest in by-elections as ,, test-bed9 ,, 


backed by Professor Dennis Kava- 
ina'gh l professor of politics ' at Notting- 
ham university. Frqm 1945 when B . B. 


taken a 16 ng tlme 
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given- £10,000- for tile study. ’ 

Butler "and Kavanagh ■ wiJlprovide 
thb Campaign comihentaryj They will 
be attending press conferences, inter- 
viewing key. . figures and watching 


for launching new pa 
evolution of the politic 


irties and the 
cal process,- is 


^;.utrDugh and there has been 
tijfoty|or si Jopgperiod. But.lt will 
- tes and and be’ very successful.’ 


local councillor 


also sitting out this campaign. He put 
blame on his increased work-load. 

Paul Flather 
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Revealing the issues 


by John O'Leary 
The most revealing feat me of Con- 
servative higher education policy is not 
what is included in the manifesto hut 
what is omitted. Nowhere in the short 
section on the subject is there any 
mention of the topics which are always 
thought to excite the party faithful' - 
student loans, left-wing bias or priva- 
tization, for example. Neither is there 
any hut the vaguest statement of what 
measures might be expected in the next 
five years. 

In fad. apart from the understand- 
ably rosy picture of Conscivativc 
achievements in government, tlic 
.sentiments would hardly he out of 
place in any of the main parlies’ 
manifestos. The .section reads: "Our 
universities ami polytechnics, ton, 
must generate new ideas and (rain the 
skilled workforce of (he next genera- 
tion. We have unrivalled institutions 
and unrivalled inventive 1 genius -as (he 
number of British Nobel prizewinners 
shows. What matters is to bring the two 
closer together and make the best 
practical use of huth. 

“Britain has more students in profes- 
sional training than Japan, and a 
greiitei proportion of young people in 
higher education than France or West 
Germany. More of our young people 
are now entering full-time degree 
courses than under the last Labour 
government. And a larger proportion i 
of them complete their courses than in i 
most other countries. 


"The very large sums of public 
. money now going to higher ediicution 
i must he .spent in (he most effective 
wnv. Within the budget, we want to see 
n shift towards technological . scientific 
and engineering courses. 

"We have set aside money for 7011 
new posts for young lecturers over 
three years to bring 'new blood into 
research. 

“Over the next three years, we will 
provide for more leaching and research 
on information technology, with new 
posts for lecturers, and 2.2UO new 
places for students." 

In other parts uf the manifesto, the 
Tories declare their dissatisfaction with 
the state of teacher training, ciring the 
recent While Paper on the subject as 
(he basis for a programme of improve- 
ment. And, in a section on the new 
technologies, they promise to promote 
the Alvey Committee's recommenda- 
tions for research into advanced in- 
formation technology and to "acceler- 
ate the trnnsferof technology from the 
university laboratory into the market 
place, especially by ( lie encouragement 
of science parks. 

Their opponents may challenge (lie 
optimistic portrayal of levels of parti- 
cipation in higher education and what- 
ever precisely constitutes "professional 
training”. They may consider it cheek 
to claim the 7U0 new blood posts as an 
achievement - having brought about 
die circumstances which made them 
necessary. But, with the possible ex- 


ception of the intention to favour the 
sciences, their staled aims are suffi- 
cicntly bland to avoid giving away 
much ammunition. 

Bui, as the outgoing Government, 
the Conservatives stand to be judged 
on their record. And, in higher educa- 
tion, it lias hardly been the resolute 
approach. 

If there have been few complete 
U-turns, most of the major policy 
decisions have been followed by reme- 
dial action of sonic sort. On overseas 
students' fees, the university cuts and 
the future of the Social Science Re- 
search Council, a hard line has been 
softened sooner or later, while on the 
control of the polytechnics and colleges 
there was near total capitualtion. On 
perhaps the most controversial issues 
of all - that of loans - there were too 
we II -publicized attempts to construct 
an acceptable scheme and two embar- 
rassing retreats. 

But these changes of mind (though 
unfashionable in Government circles) 
do not necessarily make the Tories’ 
period in control of higher education a 
failure. Indeed, most observers might 
concede that the system remains in 
rather better condition than they 
fenred in (he early period of the last 
administration. The universities have 
survived the cuts intact, the public 
sector at least has gained a national 
perspective and awaits final judg- 
ments, student numbers have been 
allowed to rise in spite of earlier plans 
to the contrary. 
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William Waldegrave: NAB success 


Sir Keith Joseph: New Ideas 


tives caine into office. The first brush 
came almost instantly with the intro- 
duction of full-cost tuition fees for 
overseas students, a decision which 
caused continuing controversy and, 
three years later, had to be watered 
down with a £46m aid package. 

Spending on the polytechnics and 
colleges was held down by “capping” 
the advanced further education pool 
while the search began for a new 
method of distributing what remained. 
Initial plans for the Department of 
Education and Science to take over 
control of the polytechnics and larger 
colleges of higher education were 
scrapped in the face of determined 
opposition. 


The nrriviil of Mr William Wnklc- 
gravc :is undcr-sccrctiiiy for higher 
education heralded the trout ion in- 
stead of the National Advisory Body, 
which the Tories regard as one" of their 
successes in the lie Id. The size of the 
pool held up better than many feared 
as the institutions cmitimieit to enroll 
increasing numbers of students, hut 
future spending plans dictated a It) per 
cent cut for NAB to distribute. 

Government allocutions to the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee brought un- 
precedented cuts to most of the univer- 
sities and the loss of many teaching 
posts. Sir Keith Joseph, as Secretary of 
State for Education, begun to lake a 
more active role in advising the UGC 
(anil NAB) of Government priorities. 
And, in response to pleas for the IKjC 
and the universities themselves, funds 
were found to provide the 700 new 
blood posts to alleviate the effects of 
the original cuts. 

By the end of his term of office, Sir 
Keith had formulated new ideas on 
alternative funding for some universi- 
ties, reducing their reliance on the 
state. But the election came before 
discussions could be held with a 
selected group of vice chancellors nnd 
the plan, though consistent with other 
Tory aims could not fairly be described 
as party policy. 

Neither, despite all the speculation 
to the contrary, is the introduction of 
student loans, even in a mixed system 
combined with grants. 

Other unfinished business includes 
the announcement of a successor to the 
Advisory Council on Adult and Con- 
tinuing Education, the end of Sir 
Keith s skirmish with the Social Scien- 
ce Research Council and the carrying 
through of perhaps the Government's 
most innovative nigher education in- 
itiative: the Ulster polytechnic/uni- 
versity merger. 

With the shelving of the most far- 
reaching proposals for higher educa- 
tion, the Think Tank’s blueprint for 
wholesale privatization. Conservative 
policy does not have the strident tone 
of other parts of the manifesto. 
Although the blandness of the election 
pledges leaves ample room for man- 
oeuvre, the record of the last adminis- 
tration suggests a surprisingly moder- 
ate, if inevitably cost-conscious 
approach. 


Where the alliance of academics stands firm 


by David Jobbins 
With one half initially styled the 
"academics' party," it would be cause 
for some surprise if the Alliance had 
failed to put a comprehensive and 
coherent post school education policy 
high on its list of priorities. 

An interest in and experience of 
higher education is, however, not the 
sole preserve of the Social Democrats, 
who unfairly earned the soubriquet 
they feel because of the high propor- 
tion of academics who lent their names 
to the party’s launch. 

Liberal leader Mr David Steel, who 
is rector of Edinburgh University, was 
prominent in his party's politics at the 
university when he was a student. But 
he has been a consistent public critic of 
the Conservatives' approach to the 
universities, overseas students and 


University before he entered Parlia- 
ment - and Sir Peter Swinnerton-Dyer, 


There are of course differences - 
Labour has a tougher line on the 

n..ujj i j. .i . . j. 


the next chairman of the University Oxbridge imbalance towards the inde- 
Grants Committee, who as a member pendent schools and towards absolute 
of the Council for Social Democracy democratization of the UGC. 


Left his mark firmly stamped on the But post school education is one of 
party's education policies before his the few areas where the Alliance has 
new job forced him to forswear party more in common with the Labour Party 


range of skills at this level." 

The SDP has however put more and 
controversial flesh on the bones of this 
policy. It suggested in its white paper a 
two-year degree in which all under- 
graduates would study both arts and 


But post school education is one of graduates would study both arts and 
the few areas where the Alliance has science subjects - although it would be 


politics. 

The SDP's main policy document 


was published earlier (his year and put bership. It certainly would not be one 
before the Council for Social Demo- of the issues hindering a conceivable 
cracy in Newcastle at the end of post election pact. 

January. It was due to go back to the Points of contact with theConserva- 
council in Birmingham two weeks ago tives are less evident. The SDP’s 
for further refinement. But the general white pBper made clear its intention to 
election intervened and further con- tip the balance in higher education 
suite tions within the party were put off .towards the needs of society and the 
until the autumn. economy but this does not necessarily 

Dnnite the tentative wnv thp. .SUP cnm» nrith rlu rnnu n ,s»:,..r> 


:h to the Despite the tentative way the SDP square with the Conservatives’ desire 
ents and had pul its suggestions for radical for even greater emphasis on science 
grants over the past four years. reform forward; it was still possible for and technology. 

And his chief whip and education two of its education team, Mrs Anne The Liberals were early in the field 
spokesman since 1977, Mr Alan Beith, Sofer and Lord Kilmarnock, to sit with a policy document almost a year 
was a Lecturer in politics at Newcastle down with the Liberals to seek a ago setting out the case for central 
University before entering Parliament common denominator for a full coordination of a diversified higher 
In 1973. blooded Alliance programme. ■ education system. 

The SDP's president, Mrs Shirley Mr Roper recalls there was little The party proposed a small body 
Williams, 1 1 years a member of difficulty in arriving at the joint prop- comprised of local authority reprc- 
Labour's national executive before osals. “Between February and April sentatives and teaching staff from 


nmon with tile Labour Party open to them to lean towards one 
than not, unlike defence, trade union major area of study, 
reform and Common Market mem- On completion of this two-year 
certainly would not be one degree, the SDP expects that most 
es hindering a conceivable graduates would go into employment, 
an pact. later completing either a further two- 

f contact with the Conserva- year professional qualification in areas 
less evident. The SDP’s such as law, teaching, social work, or 
r made clear its intention to engineering - or a further one or two 
ilance in higher education years' academic study, 

,e needs of society and the An integral part of the move to 
tut this does not necessarily two-year degree courses would almost 
h the Conservatives’ desire necessarily be a revision of the 
reater emphasis on science academic yearwith greater use made of 
ilogy. the vacations. 


Points of contact with the Conserva- 
tives are less evident. The SDP’s 


iwu oi us eaucanon team, nnrs zuine me uoerais were early in the field 
Sofer and Lord Kilmarnock, to sit with a policy document almost a year 
down with the Liberals to seek a ago setting out the case for central 
common denominator for a full coordination of a diversified higher 
blooded Alliance programme. ■ education system. 

Mr Roper recalls there was little The party proposed a small body 


they went through the policies of the polytechnics and colleges. -This, it 
two parties and tried not necessarily to suggested should ultimately be super- 
produce a synthesis but to identify ceded by one body, bringing the unl- 

iftoc niliAn, ilis« ,4 : rs. — j • § 


Both steps imply potentially sweep- 
ing changes for research. Almost with- 
out exception, academics regard the 
long vacation as an opportunity for 
research uninterrupted by undergradu- 
ate teaching commitments. It is diffi- 
cult to see how two-year degree 
coupes even at general level, could be 
achieved without biting deeply into this 
hallowed time. 

The SDP’s proposed cash oroeram- 


Labours national executive before osals. Between February and April sentatives and teaching staff from courses even at general lerel, could 
decamping as one of the gang pf they went through the policies of the polytechnics and colleges. This, it achieved without biting deeply into this 
four , had two spells in the Depart- two parties and tried not necessarily to suggested should ultimately be super- hallowed time. 

« Education and Science. produce a synthesis but to identify ceded by one body, bringing the uni- The SDP’s proposed cash nroeram- 
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KlK BSSe .^ ndper ‘?f lof c Dm “ in “PProach and see if there was a basis UGC’s, which the party regards as designed to met Klee tShtlv defined 
the 1960s -and the second as Secretary Tor agreement." unacceptable. Sh* 

° ' . r Post school education was one of the The SDP's white paper questioned between 1^3 and 1966 whose chances 

£° m mdin pol,cy headings where this process the need for the maintenance of the have been blighted by the Conservl- 
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Roper taught economics at Maiiclies- Party than the Conservatives. Again working to clear prionlies an^eriS A 

ter Unnersity between 1962 and 1970. this is less than surprising - the Liberals determined by the Government fnr ?Jh ag J ced on the . need 

In the background are Professor h Rve always been reanroed as a socially Thf' ; n i„> , 5 . fo , r a ‘ d specifically for unemployed 

David Marquand, former MP for progressive party while education is pledges in- school leavers. The alliance promises a 

AohlteM. (Aa the chair in con- .he Alliance 2d? "HIS® reorganization' of edncn&n 
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industry are provided with the right Ministry. ^ 
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Dafydd Thomas: Plaid Cymru 

A cry from 
the heart 
of Wales 

by Karen Gold 

Coordination is the key to Plaid Cymru 
higher education policy: its manifesto 

E roniises "a comprehensive system of 
igher education governed by a Higher 
Education Commission". 

That commission is intended as a 
framework for operating two princi- 
ples: open access iopost-16 education, 
and provision basea in the local com- 
munity. To achieve it, the commission 
would bring together the local educa- 
tion authorities, the Welsh National 
Advisory Body, and the federal Uni- 
versity of Wales. 

The university has been criticized by 
Plaid Cymru for not being conscious 
enough both of its federal structure and 
its local surroundings. The university 
should negotiate as a single body with 
the Llniversity Grants Committee, and 
should receive a Welsh block grant 
together with the Welsh NAB and 
local authorities according to one of 
Plaid Cymru’s two MPs in the last 
Parliament. Mr Dafydd Thomas. 

Rather than recruit generally 
through the Universities Central 
Council on Admissions, it should re- 
cruit from within Wales, as should the 
polytechnic, and - without centralized 
direction - research should be encour- 
aged which is relevant to the region. 

The party wants to increase numben 
participating through part-time provi- 
sion and credit transfer between in- 
stitutions, as well as "to ensure adequ- 
ate grants, free from means tests and 
parental contribution for all students 
above the minimum school-leaving 
age" according to the manifesto. In- 
itially that would mean grants for 
students over 21. flexible interpreta- 
tion of the 21-hour a week maximum 
study rule for students receiving state 
benefits, and free education for the 
unemployed. Later it would include 
paid educational leave. 

Removing the emphasis on qual- 
ification-based entry would ■ ut the 
further education colleges at tl.-- centre 
of the system, as the local institution 
to whicn access would be open and 
from which credit transfer would 
operate. 

They would also be importantin 
another manifesto commitment: “To 
increase the facilities in higher educa- 
tion for industrial, social and business- 
oriented courses.” 

The party would extend Welsh- 
medium education in all sectors, but 
spending on it In further education in 
particular, since it has had least atten- 
tion there according to Mr Thomas. 
The university would develop a Welsh- 
medium college, not in a single institu- 
tion but federally with the appointment 
of Welsh-speaking staff in different 
subjects throughout the colleges. 

Teacher training cuts should cease 
immediately, the manifesto says. Re- 
training and refresher courses for 
teachers should be introduced, and the 
current anti-technological bias in 
teacher training removed. 

Technical and business education 
should be expanded to meet the needs 
of Wales, wnere more school-leavers 
have no qualifications at all -25. 1 per 
cent - than anywhere in the United 
Kingdom. A comprehensive training 
programme providing formal appren- 
ticeships should therefore be generally 
available to young people; the Youth 
Training Scheme due to begin in the 
autumn will not have enough places in 
industry in Wales; so the money should 
be 'spent in schools and FE colleges 
instead, Mr Thomas said. 
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When Philip Whitehead introduced 
the Labour Party’s post-school educa- 
tion policy document he said, without 
consciously parodying the luger adver- 
tisement. that they wanted to reach the 
parts the current system did not reach, 

writes Ngalo Crequer. 

Quite simply, the Labour Party 
plans n comprehensive system of 
education at all levels. The recurring 
themes are access, with the removal of 
many of the barriers of age and 
qualifications which now limit parti- 
cipation, and support, both legislative 
and financial. 

They will introduce the universal 
right to education after 18. In higher 
piiiirAtion thev will reverse the Con- 


education they will reverse the Con- 
servative Government's cuts but de- 
mand change of the institutions. The 
plan is bold, ambitious and expensive. 

It will cost some £1 ,400m over three 
years to implement the plans for 
schools, further education and public 
sector higher education. 

It sounds like a round-up of good 
ideas from Model E onwards but apart 
from the burden of cost, it will require 
radical changes from the institutions 
themselves. The threats are clearly 
spelled out: no changes, no money. 
But the extent to which Labour will 
back that up, or be able to once in 
power, hovers delicately over the 
whole policy. 

The first priority for the Labour 
Parly, if elected, will be the 16-19 age 
group. It accounts for the single largest 
item of expenditure and according to 
Neil Kinnock, the shadow Education 
secretary, will be set in hand im- 
mediatelv. Labour has long been sensi- 
tive to the charge that it was this group 
it failed when it was last in office but 
now it is ready to make amends. 

For all 16 and 17-year-olds there will 
be a two year student-traineeship. The 
first years of apprenticeship, other 
training schemes for young workers 
and the young unemployed and full- 
time courses in schools and colleges 
will all be brought together for the first 
time under the umbrella of u "tertiary" 
stage of education. 

Student trainees in full-time educa- 
tion will receive an allowance of £25 a 
week and young people on youth 
training schemes will get £30 a week, 
negotiated annually with the TUC. 

Mr Whitehead, Labour's spokesman 
for higher education, said: “I do not 
think you can disentangle education 
from unemployment. We will need to 
re-skill the population." Education 
and training will be inextricably linked. 

For post- 18 education the theme is 
“expansion with change.” and the 
commitment is huge. Mr Whitehend 
said: “Because of our narrow range of 
entry, the number of people who never 
get into the magic 12 per cent but 
would Jike to get into it is huge.” 

, The intention is to establish educa- 
tional opportunity, as a right, for those 
who have missed out on further educa- 
tion since 18. A new Robbins principle 
will be enunciated to ensure 'right of 
aa ess to all full-time and part-time 
post-school education, available to 
those who wish to take up appropriate 
courses designed to meet their needs, 
regardless of age." 

First the provision of student grants 
*111 be extended to cover non-adv- 
^ced courses, recognized adult basic 
education courses and part-time, short 
juil-time and distance learning courses 
*o that basic study costs are met. 





Neil Kinnock: Changes in altitude ; Philip Whitehead: Need to re-skUl 


Brewing up a new 
round of change 

Second (here would be a universal and a real rather than token commit- 
entitlement For a year of supported ment to mature students, 
be take 


The nationalist wind will 
blow away the Scotch myths 

by Olga Wajtas Effi" 

Scottish Correspondent ■ ; ■ 

The Scottish National Parly hns one of ^ 

the most radical policies on education. , jSSep 

It maintains that Scottish education is Bk t>, 

failing conspicuously to meet the so- Hferj/V . , 

cial, economic and political needs of Hr' - w„ H 

the country, and needs to be fun- HW"' ' ' k 1 
damentally restructured, with the jpaglg PJjttPv IS, 

emphasis bn lifelong education. ■' 

But at present, says the party, it is «.■ ■ In 

impossible to consider all branches of ' £.•./, 1 

education as a whole, with bodies such ; ' J 

as the University Grnnls Committee • v M 

and the Manpower Services Comm is- JH 

sion based south of the border. And m- i Ssit 

even although there is a Scottish 

Education Department , it is frequently # li 1 1 1 n iPlBr 

obliged to follow the policy of the HHi 
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full-time education, to 


Those universities which have said 


parts or as a whole. This new form of they would like to do all these new and 
adult education could be used, Mr . exciting things but cannot because of 
Kinnock has said for anything from the cuts will be expected to deliver the 


management refresher courses and goods. Some of the technological uni- 
shop stewards' training, to vocational versifies, particularly those that suf- 
courses to general aesthetic develop- fered worst in the cuts will find they 
ment. Basic financial support would be move to the top, not the bottom of the 
provided. funding league. Oxbridge will be asked 

Labour is stressing once again the to entertain wider methods of entry to 
power of education to invigorate the . increase the numbers of students from 
individualandsocietyateverylevel. Its state schools and legislation may be 
attack is against the low level of. necessary. 

expectation m individuals who have As for machinery. Labour will want 
come to think continuation in educa- to plan and coordinate all post-18 
tion is unnatural or unnecessary, and education together with a steady erq- 
against institutions which cater well for sion of the binary line. Labour is 
the traditional student and then sit watching closely the work of the 
back thinking their job is done. National Advisory Body for local au- 

Necessarily the institutions must thority higher education but thinks two 
change. And here Labour’s plans could principles arc important; that it should 
prove to be radical and dynamic, or make recommendations to (he minister 


end up as a messy dog-fight against 
entrenched interests. 

Neither Mr Kinnock nor Mr White- 
head have gone into any great detail as 
to how the institutions should change 
and perhaps (as well as being electoral- 
ly handy) that is right, as they have 
stressed that they want (he debate to 
come from within the universities, 
polytechnics and colleges. 


about the size of the advanced further 
education pool, and that it should be 
concerned with share provision at a 
regional level. There would be a re- 
gional planning structure based on the 
reformed regional advisory councils. 

There would also be a separate 


Department of Education ana Science. 

“Only in an independent Scotland 
will the long term neglect of Scottish 
education be reversed," says the par- 
ty's manifesto. 

“There is a gap between the public 
perception of Scottish education and its 
reality." says SNP education spokes- 
man Mr Ken Reid. “People hold on to 
the myth that it's something special, 
but we now have fewer children under- 
taking any form of post school educa- 
tion than any of our major European 
competitors, with almost 60 per cent of 
Scots youngsters leaving school with no 
or minimaL qualifications." 

The SNP has pledged to restore the 
education cuts, and to create an addi- 
tional 40.000 places in higher educa- 
tion. It also proposes a National 
Apprenticeship Scheme giving young 
people jobs as part of a national plan 
using revenues from oil, which it says 
are this year worth £lm an hour. 

It guarantees student grants for all 
over-l6s in post school education, 
without any assessment of parental 
income. 

The universities must come under a 
Scottish parliament, says the party, 
and although it is campaigning for 
independence rather than a devolved 
Scottish assembly, it believes that if an 
assembly were established, it should 
control the universities. 

The universities have a greater im- 


national standards review body, so pact on Scotland than south ofihe 


Ken Reid, SNP education spokesman 
It nlso proposes a ninth Scottish 
university, based in Inverness, on the 
college system of the University of 
Wales, with, for example, a centre for. 
Nordic studies in Shetland and a fishing 
college in Stornoway. A Highland 
university would also include a Gaelic 
college, and a Gaelic library would be 
set up as a national resource. 

There should also be a Scottish Open 
University emphasizing the Scottish 
heritage, says the SNP, since inevit- 
ably, much of the Open University 
materia] is English. 

The SNP wants to set up a Scottish 
Council for National Academic 
Awards, with representatives from the 
Scottish universities, central institu- 
tions, colleges of education and further 
education colleges, industry, com- 
merce, and the Scottish Business 
Education Council and Scottish Tech- 
nical Education Council. 

There is a need for more flexibility 
and cooperation within post school 
education, and a need for a coordinat- 
ing body, says Ken Reid, but without 
Scottish control of the whole tertiary 
sector, thiscannot be achieved. “Given 
proper political control, Scotland is a 
small enough nation for an overall 
national plan to work." he saw. 

"It couldn't be done on an English 
- basis. But because Scotland is small, 
we can doit without fantastic amounts 


validation and funding would be sepa- 
rate. which would bring together the 


pact on sconano men suum ui me wc um uvu nmivui 

border, says Mr Reid since both a of disruption, and with good will it 

specialized honours degree and broad could be achieved within five or ten 


No more Great Debates, one hopes, work of the Council for National and 
but a dialogue which, coupled with the Academic Awards, and TEC and 


greater openness they pledge for the BEC. 

policy-making and funding bodies, A universities council would re- 
may even provoke some reasonable- place the University Grants Commit- 
neS 5 tee and be more open and accountable, 

Neil Kinnock wants major changes with a non-civril servant secretariat, 
in altitude und organization. He has In the early years of opposition all 
said: “The essential change must be the speeches, made against the back- 
that a!! of the educational institutions ground of massive Tory cuts, warned 
providing for the post-18 population that come the return to power there 
should regard themselves as part of one would not be much money left for 
overall and comprehensive system of education. 

provision ... we do not expect Instead Labour is going all the way, 
institutions to change without the re- reversing the cuts, expanding the sys- 
sources for expansion - but those tern but changing its nature. So the 
resources will be related to the scale good news is no more cuts, more 
and effectiveness of change pursued by teachers, no tenme battles, a fairer 
the institutions.” deal for overseas students a wider 

So what does It all mean?There must range of grants and more eligible, more 
be more flexible admissions require- participation in policy, paid educa tion- 
ments, going beyond the standard two al leave, more students. The bad news 
A levels. There must be more mixed is . . . they 11 have to win the election 
subject courses and conversion courses first. 


based ordinary degree are offered. 
Many of Scotland's university students 
would probably attend polytechnics if 
they were being educated in England 
or Wales. Because of this, any over- 
view of tertinry education must include 
the universities, says the SNP. 

The universities themselves opposed 


The SNP' s one word of praise for the 
present Government is that it has at 
(east introduced an all graduate 


teaching profession. The SNP believes 
there should be a considerable expan- 
sion in teacher education. 

Classes in the first two years of 


ipeeches, made against the back- being devolved m 1919 bu, the SNP primary school should be no bigger 
nd of massive Tory cuts, warned believes that since the 1981 cuts , there than 20, and local rural schools should 
come the return to power there is a strong feeling among academics be retained. Fallmgschool rolls should 
d not be much money left for that they would fare belteT under a be an apportunity for education im- 

Scottish UGC, working on a system of provement, not for cuts, it says. 
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quinquennial planning. 

The party proposes establishing a 
Scottish Academy of Arts to award 
research grants from Scottish govern- 
ment finance through six research 
councils: social sdence/education ; sci- 
ence and technology: medicine; agri- 
culture/forestry/fisheries; natural en- 
vironment; and arts, which would 
encourage research in Scottish litera- 
ture, languages, history and culture. 


The SNP advocates comprehensive 
education, and would not finance pri- 
vate schooling. People should be able 
to come back into the educational 
system at any age, and the party says it 
would support and encourage em- 
ployers to release employees for furth- 
er education. It adds that there should 
be further education facilities for ail 
categories of handicapped young 
people. 


From Derry to Dublin - with nothing much in between 


by Paul McGill 

If Northern Ireland seats In Westmins- 
ter were won or lost on the strength of 
higher education policies, the Social 
Democratic and Labour Party would 
easily come out on top. It is the only one 
of the five mBln parties to deal with the 
matter seriously in Its manifesto. 

The party deplores the lack of a 
coherent government policy on third 
level education and the erosion or the 
Robbins principle of access. It acknow- 


John Hume, leader of the SDLP 


ledges the preoccupauon m m 
ment of Education with the saving of the 

New University of Ulster and notes that 
the SDLP has already welcomed the 
March 1982 proposal to merge it with 
the Ulster Polytechnic as a solution to 
(he problem. , . , 

"However,” H adds, “the precise 
nature of the new Institution Is at 
present too vagueand we would point to 
the danger of the polytechnic nwnopo- 
11 zing lldrd level education provision In 


the Belfast area.” This Is not meant to 
suggest that (he polyverslty may swal- 
low up Queen’s University; rather It is a 
veiled protest al (he proposed removal 
of some specialist subjects from the 
three Belfast colleges of education. 

The manifesto continues that a clear 
definition of the new Institution's func- 
tion must be declared if higher educa- 
tion provision in Derry is not to suffer. 
"We strongly assert Derry’s right to 
university education and believe that 
this can only be ensured by an ordered 
Implementation of the 1982 proposals’’, 
the parly says. 

The manifesto neatly brings together 
the different interests within the SDLP 
as represented by three of the seventeen 
candidates. Mr John Hume, the leader, 
rose to prominence os an activist in the 
“university for Derry" campaign in the 
1960s: Mr Sean Farren, the parly 
chairman, Is a lecturer at NUU and Dr 


Brian Feeney, a candidate In North 
Belfast, Is a lecturer at Sl Mary's 
College of Education. 

The Alliance party deals with several 
educational topics such as school clo- 
sures and religious Integration, but says 
little about post-school provision. It 
does however, oppose (he Introduction 
of student loans and calls for extended 
education and training for 16 to 38- 
year-olds, possibly Including commun- 
ity service, to equip them for the world 
of work. 

Its general theme is (hat Northern 
Ireland’s educational system is one of 
the best in Europe," but that ihfsshould 
not be used as an excuse for com- 
placency. 

The Democratic Unionist Party also 
urges the need to maintain educational 
standards and claims that since 1979 
there has been a 15 per cent cut in 
spending on this sector. At (he same 
thne Its specific areas of concern are 


limited to broad opposition to school 
closures and an assertion that the slate 
should finance one secular system of 
education only. This is a euphemism for 
saying that the government should 
withdraw funds from Roman Catholic 
schools and colleges of education. 

The Official Unionist Party has even 
less to say about education. U Is content 
to argue that democratic local govern- 
ment should control the same services 
as In Britain, which would mean the 
transfer of the powers of the five 
Education and Library Boards. Such 
local control would enable the Official 
Unionist Party to resist policies in 
education ana other spheres "which 
would undermine Ulster’s traditional 
values and way of life,” the manifesto 
says. 

The other large party, Sinn Fein, 
does not mention education in lis man- 
ifesto at all. Us only concern is that It 
should be run from Dublin. 
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12 THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT ? 

Graham Hills proposes a means of revitalizing higher education and raises the controversial issue of 


Tf you believe that Britain's system of 
higher education is hi ndainen tally 
sound and that all (hut is amiss could be 
rectified by a little mure cash, then you 
will not agree with much of this, ii is my 
thesis that any system, tiny economy 
mid imy organization works well during 
periods of growth. External mid inter- 
ned needs are satisfied sufficiently for 
critical analysis to he resisted or 
ignored. 

The well-being of the arrangements 
is seldom questioned uni il the moment . 
when growth is arrested. Il is then that 
the failings of the system become 
apparent, often painfully so. f suspect 
this is now the |>usi(inri of British 
universities. Edward Park es observed- 
tlut the University Grants Committee 
and its committees were designed for 

g rowth, not stagnation. Tliesamc might 

e said of the whole country. 

The reaction to this calamity is the 
same ns to any other. Blame is appor- 
tioned. culprits identified and lack of 
svinpulhy bemoaned. The retreat tn 
(fie heartland becomes a conforming 
process of st rengthening the establish- 
ment, re-affirming (he core of beliefs 
mid practices whicn brought (he system 
to its parlous state. Such was (he period 
following July 1981 when the UGC 
examined atm compared the universi- 
ties on a linear scale of orthodox merit 
stretching from Oxford at one end to 
Salford at the other. The University 
Grunts Committee, the research conn - 
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Developing individually 


cilsandihc Royal Society defended the 
uneven treatment. M litterings that, 
with a bit more hack hone, the powers 
dial be might have decently finished off 
some of the more severely wounded 
were only just kept in the background. 
Ironically but not surprisingly, in the 

f irneess of Itetiling which followed, 
lardly any selective cuts were actually 
made. Dead wood meant old wood and 
the AUT's sabre rattling deterred even 
the most hawkish of vice chancellors. 
Efforts to remove (enure subsided. By 
1981, it was more or less “as you were", 
only poorer ami more firmly dependent 
on government patronage, on hapha- 
zard infusions ol “new blood" mul on 
bits fulling off the passing bandwagons 
of information technology and 
biotechnology. Nothing was learned 
from the catastrophe, either from 
comparison with other systems over- 
seas or from searching examination of 
our own plight. 

Thoughts that disaffection might 
have causes and that it might persist 
unless those causes were remedied 
were aired and forgotten. Another of 
my theses is that the causes are deep- 
seated. They are described in the 
various forms of the ivory tower syn- 
drome eg “universities are complacent 
and self-satisfied'’', “universities are 
mainly interested in satisfying their in- 
ternal needs”; “universities are pre- 
dominantly academic hodies, not in- 
terested in vocational studies, except 
perhaps medicine law”; “universities 
are privileged bodies, difficult to get 
into, impossible to be thr.own out of’ 
(Tom Sharpe, Malcolm Bradbury); 
"universities were superior bodies and ■ 
in a different league from that of, sav, 
polytechnics"; universities arc of little 
help to industry, that is why British in- 
dustry is defunct"; Noble Prizewiners - 
yes, video recorders - no"; and so on. 
Such generalization are , of course , only 
fractionally true, but their persistence 
suggests that all is far from well. So 
where do we go wrong? 

All countries need (and most" coun- 
tries provide) a wide spectrum of 


and the pace of learning which brings 
them into immediate conflict with this 
country's preoccupation with the sing- 
le iionours degree. Few would doubt 
that the single honours degree is u 
suitable basis for subsequent spe- 
cialization and research. It maybe true 
that Britain produces gifted graduates 
i n t he shortest pe riodo it i me ..However, 
for the majority of students the educa- 
tional process is necdlesllv intense and 
specialized and in the end to no great 
purpose. . 

It & therefore argued that within 
most universities, there needs to be a 


might whenever possible incorporate 
some sandwich element or a period in 
an oversens university. If education is 
truly that which remains when what 
was taught is forgotten, then (here is 
ample scope to train a variety of minds 
in a variety of ways best suited to each 
student and less confining to the 
schools that prepare them. 

Il is the monolithic character of 
British universities which is their most 
striking defect. It was ever true that 
this country needed not more of the 
same bur rather a variety of university 
types and functions. It needs urgently 
to encourage a diversity of functions so 
that universities can evolve. It needs a 
range of excellent universities from the 
excellent liberal arts universities such 
as Oxford, Oberlin and Heidelberg to 
excellent technological universities 
.such as Imperial College, Stanford and 
Zurich. In between these are excellent 
great civics with wider units and less fo- 
cused aims. 

These are not exclusive categories of 
fundamentally different universities. 
They are merely examples of different 
kinds of excellence. There would need 

There is no permanent 
preconceived mix of the 
different kinds of 
university. The idea of 
permanent centres of 
excellence is a 
nonsense. 

only to be broad agreement about the 
levels and range of studies within these 
categories. There is no permanent, 
preconceived mix of the different kinds 
of university. The idea of permanent 
centres of excellence is n nonsense. 

However, if we are all to attempt a 
reasonable spread we are doomed. It 
has been this country's besetting sin to 
have tried to do everything on a totally 
inadequate base. The same is true of 
British universities and in seeking to 
provide a pleasant uniformity of type, 
attitude, structure and degrees we have 
failed, at least in the country's estima- 
tion, to make the most of the wealth 
creating potential of higher education. 
Our failure has been widely discussed. 
We have been criticized by govern- 
ments of the left and of the right for 
lacking relevance, for being privileged, 
fm being too expensive and now for 
being loo numerous. V^e have few 
friends and are easily portrayed as 
precious anachronisms. 

The transition from the present 
uniform system to that of. say, diffe- 


much bias and therefore how much 
damage is done to universities, to 
polytechnics and to schools by the 
concentration on written examinations 
ns the only reliable criteria of ability. 
Certainly, the written examination for 
entry to the civil service was a great 
step forward to the meritocracy. Ob- 
jectivity is no mean achievement but if 
the meritocracy is to be based only on 
that which can be objectively evaluated 
on a quantitative scale, then what will 
happen to the other virtues such as 
reliability, creativity, dexterity, in- 
genuity, adaptability which arc not 
easily measured on a numerical basis? 

The answer is that they will be 
downgraded as they have been in most 
universities and schools. Practical 
work, team work, and even project 
work count less. Practical examina- 
tions have all disappeared. The 
provision for practical work in schools 
is now less than one penny per pupil 
per lesson. The bias towards solitary 
scholarship and towards written evi- 
dence of academic ability is therefore 
strong. Plato rules OK and, ns we arc 
constantly reminded, although the na- 
tion's intellect flourishes, its capacity 
to design and -make does not. We are 
becoming & country of the gifted poor. 

Because modern society is the ex- 
pression of so much knowledge and 
sophisticated technology, any discus- 
sion of what is right or wrong with the 
university system reaches into every 
coiner of society. All we can do and 
should do is to maximize society’s 
capabilities by diminishing its rigidity. 

Ln the university context, this means 
a greater diversity of forms and of 
functions. Given only this diversity, 
the future will tnke care of itself. The 
desirable will flourish, the outmoded 
will wither. And who will decide what 
is outmoded? Why, the customers, the 
students, the staff, the research coun- 
cils, and not least British industry 
which pays for the universities and 
receives its graduates. These represent 
our principal feed-back loop. We have 
neglected that feed-back to the point 
when central government itself is de- 
termined to effect the changes it con- 
siders necessary for the university 
system. If these changes were to be 
those recommended here, f would he 
delighted. However, l fear that the 
forces of July 1981 are still at work and 
I doubt whether central government 
has either the understanding or (he will 
to do what is required. It is therefore a 
matter of urgency that the universities 
set about the business of reforming 
themselves. That in turn will require 
the establishment of a proper basis of 
self-government by means of which we 
can put our house in order, re-establish 
the Rabbins Drincinlf Hnd thm ffoarc* 


« is incnjTore arguca mat within uniform system to that of. say, diffe- the Robbins Drincmk- Hn d thm iWp* 
most universities, there needs to be a re minted graduate uctivity would re- of independence which thl 
greatef variety of options, of different quire ingenuity. Brutal and immediate d’Stre oHhe oriaina! I inr ^ * n 
kinds of academic pathways suited to directives, to institutions would be The orinciDal react™ fnr Vh*. , in | u<>r 


the variety of talents and skills to be 
found in he students themselves. Para- 
llel or sequential degree courses might 
terminate at the otolmiry level, at tne 
present- honours level or, for en- 
gineers. scientists and doc (on, at the 
professional level. The time taken to 
reach these progressively higher levels 
of attainment 1 is not important and 
'-V i: . '■ . 


3 mre ingenuity. Brutal and immediate 
irectlves. to institutions would be 
resisted and individual scholarship at 
all levels is hardly to he proscribed. 
The transition would be more accept- 
able against a background of greatly 
increased staff mobility within the 
university system and of incentives to 
pursue paths of excellence other than 
those of published scholarly research. 
It is generally not appreciated how 


d’itre of the original UGC. 

The principal reason for the univer- 
sities’ subject and abject state t$ their 
total dependence on central govern- 
ment for their means of support. The 
dangers of this comfortable state went 
largely unnoticed down the 1950s, the 
1960s and even the 1970s when all was 
growth. There was enough for every- 
one and few considered that the hand 
that fed us might one day stop doing so . 


The alternative to excessive depend- 
ence on central government is inde- 
pendence of it. That independence can 
only only come about on a basis of 
financial independence. What is not 
proposed is a new system for shoring 
up the privileges of universities nor is 
any case made deliberately for priva- 
tization; universities are too important 
to be other than an estate of the realm. 

The only alternative source of uni- 
versity finance is the student fee. The 
present fee is an arbitrary fraction of 
the economic cost. It was recently 
halved in case universities might suc- 
cumb to the temptntion of more stu- 
dents, more income. Some who did 
have just been fined. In most socialist 
countries the fee is effectively zero 
although the maintenance grant has 
invariably to be found by the student. 
There is no renson for low fees except 
that such an arrangement allows firm 
control to be exercised by the grant 
giving body. Successive governments 
nave taken the view that it is their duty 
to see that our money is well spent. To 
disguise trie costs in an arbitrary level 
of fees is not a good way of doing this. 

It is therefore proposed that univer- 
sities should be supported entirely 
from fee income, ie from undergradu- 
ate and postgraduate fees, from grants, 
from the research councils ana from 
industry. The dual support system and 
all it stands for should remain but the 
UGC block grant should be obtained in 
a different way. It follows that student 
fees should be full cost fees, ie 
economic fees for each category of 
subject, and from this simplest of 
arrangements advantages immediately 
follow. 

It is therefore proposed 
that undergaduates 
would obtain their 
support from a system 
of vouchers. These 
would be for all 
potential students. • 

In brief, individual universities 
would be invited to stand on their own 
feet, to make their own decisions, to 
chart their own futures, and to make 
their own particular contribution to 
undergraduate and postgraduate 
education, and to research and de- 
velopment. 

No sudden change in the scale or 
disposition of the financial support for 
universities is possible. Incomes, taxa- 
tion levels and, most importantly, 
altitudes condition what is currently 
done. It is therefore proposed (and this 
is not new) that undergraduates would 
obtain their support from a system of 
vouchers. These would be for all 
potential students. For all those over 
17 there would be an HS-of-right entitle- 
ment to one voucher for every year of 
enrolled on, say, three of arts, four 
for engineering and five for medicine, 
five vouchers depending on the course 
enrolled on, say, three for arts, fours 
for engineering and five for medicine. 


Students would lie free to enrol at am 
university accepting them and univer- 
sities would continue to determine 
their entrance requirements. The 
vouchers Would lie cashed at the uni- 
varsity concerned and in turn by the 
Department of Education and Science 

In the beginning, the value of each 
particular voucher would be approx- 
imately equal to the combined cost o[ 
the economic fee and the student 
maintenance grant. To a first approx- 
imation then, neither the student nor 
central government would be awnre of 
significant change. On the other hand, 
local authorities would no longer be in- 
volved, a simplification and saving on 
administration i>reuily to be welcomed. 

The voucher is intended to meet two 
separate costs, the fee and the mainte- 
nance grant. The fee should be the 
economic fee, first to pay for all the 
costs of running the universities and 
second to remind everyone, students, 
staff, parents and industry, just whalil 
costs to train an engineer nr a doetor. 
Subsidies, especially hidden subsidies, 
are ever debilitating and never in the 
long-term public interest. It may then 
be thut the provision required for a 
modern world-class university system is 
at present inadequate. It follows that 
either the student enrolment would 
need to be reduced or he fee element of 
the voucher would need to be in- 
creased. The consequential reduction 
in the maintenance grant would then 
need to be borne by the student, by 
meansofu parental contribution, a loan 
system or, as in North America, by 
vacation work. None of these is free 
from objection but they remain as the 
necessary price to pay for a greater par- 
ticipation rate. 

Now we come to the objections and 
counter-arguments. Would not the 
proposed arrangements unleash a free- 
for-all competition between universi- 
ties? They might, but this is not a 
serious failing of the North American 
system. But just to be sure, and if only 
to maintain continuity, the UGC might 
be reinstated, to ensure fair play ana to 
oversee the system as il does at pre- 
sent. This it would do by imposing a 
levy on nil universities of, say, 10 per 
cent of their total fee income. 

The new style UGC would thus 
derive its income and authority from 
the universities themselves. It would 
most certainly not be an appendage to 
the DES. It would revert to its old 
status, akin to the General Medic?! 
Council or the governing body of the 
BBC. It would be u statutory body on 
which a variety of external interests 
would be represented, especially those 
of industry. The external representa- 
tives might well constitute a majority 
and the chairman would be elected. 
Such a body would sustain the impor- 
tant features of the UGC, namely its 
capacity for disinterested peer judg- 
ment and its responsibility for indepen- 
dently ensuring the well-being of the 
university system. 

One of its more important functions 
would be to represent the universities, 
as it does now, in the annual reconcilia- 
tion of the cash limit and student 
numbers. It would not be without 
teeth. A mean, recalcitrant govern- 
ment would bear the obloquy of being 
directly responsible for restricted en- 
rolments or, more likely, a greater gap 
between the voucher value and the 
combined cost of fee and maintenance. 
This gap is the bargaining counter 
between the universities and central 
government. It may not be much but it 
is better than nothing, which is our 
present position. 

The new style UGC would perform 
all the functions of the present UGC 
and most of the trades union bargain- 
ing activities of the Committee of Vice 
Chancellors and Principals. This latter 
body would become redundant. Itsstaff 
would be highly qualified to undertake 
the large, more positive duties of the 
new, independent UGC. 

At least two formidable objections 
remain. The first derives from the fears 
of those universities who believe they 
benefit most from the present system 
of patronage. They are by and large the 
expensive universities, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge and, say. Imperial College. 
They might have much to lose from 
more egalitarian arrangements. 
However, it would be entirely possible 
for those universities to charge higher 
fees, as will those who offer more 
expensive subjects. Higher fees should 
be charged for greater benefits. To 
hide all this away in college fees and 
other charges in naughty. Those who 
enjoy special facilities will happily pay 
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student loans 1““ 

as is plainly evident in the nourishing ffl tllrfiV H 

public school system. But if it were && Y 

thought unseemly that all this would » , ,-p, ^ 

lead to cut-price competition, then just MlCliael 1 tlOITlclS 
as easily standard fees could be reconi- « - . 

mended (and enforced) by (lie UGC. aSKS Whether 
Then there is the postgraduate 
dimension. Research councils, chm- pOlltlCcU 
ities and other bodies making post- r « , 

graduate research awards might be advertising ShOUlU 

alarmed at the prospect of full cost i c %, 1 

fees. However, since postgraduate re- CaiTV a health 
search students are desirable cumiuod- 
ities who, it can he argued, are the most WQ riling 

effective research assistants, is there ^ ° 

any reason why they continue to he Soap-boxes and politicians have a long 
paid at such a beggarly rate? The time association. The development of 
remedy is simple. They should not be the art of marketing politicians and 
charged fees at all and the present fee political parties has taken place over a 
element should be used to augment rather shorter period of time than the 
their maintenance awards. Umversi- development of the art of marketing 
ties departments, professors and soaps and detergents. Curiously, 
others would need to ask themselves though we spend a lot of time discus- 
more seriously the question - "Is this sing the marketing problems uf soap, 
research worthwhile?” Some of the we seem to pay very little attention tn 
sciences might suffer under such political marketing and the many issues 
arrangements but the engineers should thut it raises. Yet: “Anyone who thinks 
rcioice. They might even attract signi- that the methods employed by politi- 
ficant numbers of research students cians in persuading the electors and 
which at present they do not. each other, and the ends for which they 

The second objection will conic from employ these means, are morally su- 
the National Union of Students. To a penor to the methods and aims of 
first approximation, it cherishes the persuasion in business is of course free 
socialistideaofhighereducationfornil, to go on thinking so.” 
without consideration of the cost, the In my view the similarities between 
cost to the primary schools, the secon- soap marketing and political marketing 
darv schools, the National Health Ser- are remarkable in terms of means, 
vice. This defence of the present thought ends are fundamentally diffe- 
arrangements, which admits no sacri- rent. Schumpeter warned: “The pic- 
fice by those already in higher eduea- lure of the prettiest girl that ever lived 
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lion, is a selfish attitude, the moral 
foundation of which is that of any other 
form of capitalism. If we are to double 
the participation rate, if we are to bring 
into the fold all those who in Robbins 
words could benefit from higher educa- 
tion, then those who currently benefit 
must share their privileged position. 
This is not to suppose that students are 
well off. They are not and we should 
assume that hardly any could meet the 
full cost fee. Some will have parents that 
can but most will not . 1 1 will therefore be 
essential that any system of loans be 
generous, guaranteed and at a low rale 
of interest. Moreover, the repayments 
should be income-linked so that the rate 
of repayment will reflect the ability to 
repay. There is merit in these arrange- 
ments. First, the present parental con- 
tribution would disappear and, with it, 
its unsatisfactory ana unfair aspects. 
This would be fairer to students and 
fairer to parents who should not be 


will in the long run prove powerless to 
maintain the sales of a bad cignrctte. 
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There is no equally effective safeguard In modern politics I suspect that the rpum and its critics see it ns a device 
in the case of political decisions. Many advancing agency (concerned with dominated by the two major parlies, 
decisions of fateful importance are of a data collection, analysis and then ex- Stnce 11 “'iitrols the allocation of all 

nature that makes it impossible for the edition) is becoming dominant in the party political broadcast time (both 

public to experiment with them nt its decision-making hierarchy. In the field radio and television) it has great 

leisure and at moderate cost. Even if of fast-moving consumer goods it is power. 

that is possible, judgment is as a rule also possible to support theliypothesis seenis to me that wc nnve yet to 

not so easy to arrive at as in Hie case of that advertising campaigns can make have ti proper public examination and 
the cigarette, because effects are less or break a brand. In politics the dabale iiboul the relationship between 
easy to interpret." influence of television must have given the parties and wliat is spent on 

That the subject of political market- those who advise the political parties political marketing, of which data 
ing is neglected is a statement based on on the use of the medium very con- collection is a part. It can he argued 
my examination of the ensily accessible siderable influence indeed. that the more money spent on political 

literature of marketing, consumerism. I do not need to remind you of the marketing, tlic larger your market 
political science and sociology, role of Snatchi ami Snatch! , who. us share is likely to nc. Tlic caveat applies 
Perhaps I have been looking in the media advisers to the Conservative to all product ailvaciisuig, nanicl^nat 
wrong places. 1 remember reading a Party, have in some quarters become advertisingonly works if Jhe modi ct 
quite shocking book many years ago- regarded as the architects of Mrs lives up to the promises made for it. 

The Selling of ilte President by Joe Thatcher’s victory. Their subsequent In Bntain we nave something 

_ luhitf-h Homnnt(rntPf) hnw rnmma rv-tai fnrtimn mav nnt hp imn*. approaching a mature duopoly where 


tribution would disappear and, with it. The Selling of the President by joe Thatcher s inctory. Their subsequent 
Us unsatisfactory and unfair aspects. McGmmss - which demonstrated how commerced fortunes may not be unre- 
This would be fairer to students and well the lessons of packaging and Uted to their demonstrated success in 
fairer to narents who should no( be product launch had been learned by marketing her particular brand of 
taxed twice It would need to be evident the Republican Party in the United Conservatism. None of the other poli- 
that the loan e^ement was not used States. Since that presidential election tical parties can afford anything less 
simply to reduce the government’s con- in 1968 the art of marketing politics has than the best agencies in the face of 
tribution to Maher education It is developed and matured. . such competition, an agonizing prob- 

esKntia? that it ueseen tobeiueil to in- ft may be argued that no one is lem for under-financed parties. 
creSe the^ rarSdration rate Other- particularly concerned about the sub- Acknowledging the importance of 

Set because political parties have been the media to the political process 
seen to ^without ouSS and would totally converted to the marketing immediately raises questions m my 
£ rented all the mS?e^ concept. Perhaps the political parties trend about safeguards. The Advertis- 

C Under the present arrangements , believe that 

manv atiirlenu rlrh nnrl nnnr. are oriented to the ultimate consumer 


the barrier to entry for third parties is 
very high indeed. Today we are chal- 


lenged to examine the equity of the 
situation. 

The present market leader, already 
spending rather more than its previous- 


it as a device All election broadcasting should be 
major parties, reformed, to the end that society and 
location of all voters are better served, with the 
isl time (both implication that the control of the 
it has great political parties be correspondingly 
reduced. 

ve have yet to The method of financing of elections 
lamination and must change and private financing 
inship lie tween must be replaced by a tax on nil vuters. 

is spent on The distribution of this election fund 
if which data could be bused on relative strength in 
C3n he argued the previous general election nr oil a 
ent on political bidding system. The political parlies 
you r m«i r kel would he free to chosse how they spent 
i caveat applies their own share of the fund, that is they 
ig, namely that could decide how much to put into 
if the product programme production, poster adver- 
nadefor it. rising, radio spots, ct ai. Political 
ive something parlies would not be able to top up 
duopoly where their election fund with private aorta- 
third parties is tions. and all expenditures on political 
ly we are chal- marketing would be publicly moni- 
i equity of the iored. 

The Committee on Party Political 
leader, already Broadcasting should be abolished and 


be resisted all the more. 

Under the present arrangements, 
many students, rich and poor, are 
denied entry to higher education, not 
because there is no room for them or 
no desire to teach them, but because 
there is no money to support them at 
the going rate. Many universities 
would this year have taken many more 
students, especially in engineering and 
science, ana taken them for practically 
nothing, This we were not allowed to 
do. Within the confines of cash limits, 
universities were not allowed to make 


voter and that their approach to cam- 
paigning is now firmly based upon the 
market research feedback provided by 
their market research firms and/or 



ly closest competitor, and with a poten- 
tially much larger budget at its dispos- 
al, is proposing to make the political 
levy illegal. This is the device whereby its 
rival financed its marketing effort. 
Further, we have a new product launch 
in prospect, the Alliance biand, facing 
all the problems and risks of attacking 
the barriers to entry that face a new- 
comer to a maturely duopolistic mar- 
ket. Though it must be said (as of all 


replaced by a joint BBC/IBA commit- 
tee (BIC) which would be wholly 
responsible for allocating broadcasting 
time to politicians and political parties. 
Party political broadcasts as we now 
know them would be scrapped and 
replaced with programmes judged by 
the BIC to be informative rather than 
propaganda oriented. 

Finally, though perhaps this is where 
the objective enquiry should begin, we 
need a thorough analysis of tne role 
and impact of opinion polling on the 
political process. 1 do not think anyone 


advertising agencies. Thus, democracy ing Standards Authority has from its new products) that ^ters (consumers) and t of Opinion polling on the 
is more democratic than over before! inception not touched political adver- have few ' Mudes, political process. 1 do not think anyone 

I met n man in Philadelphia three rising with a barge pole. I quote: The botw of the Alliance Party (compwM wou |d doubt that the pollsters are now 

vears a£o who heads a very large Scope of the Code. Political and reli- with the Conservative and Labour a dominant force in election and poli- 

market research firm. He told me of Ws gious advertisements, the essence of parties) which may be to that party s ^ j newsma king. The broadcasting 

marxet resea^n iirin n which is to areue a case rather than advantaw. — j:- -» 


advantage. 


[heir contribution even by sacrifice or to send |»»stera o t ch ^ re i eva nt section o . . . , 

by economy. That cannot be right. the J. rai1 ’ th concer ?sof the “Interpretation of the Cxxfe. Provided will strengthen the democratic process. 

, So it comes to this. British umversi- was tailor mad e t . tu. u | t |- always that the advertiser concerned is For there are already on the agenda 

are perfectly able to manage their voters In ^ ac “ orientation? named and an address given to which some difficult and contentious issues, 

affairs. They are at least as well mate ,n . correspondence may be directed, the such as a more equitable system for 


ties are 
own afl 
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needs and aspirations of their two main jjf"- ^ h VB rir., v 7 Is^oters’ ability to either to expressions of opinion or matter of using taxpayers money to • 8 b objective, since 

euMomers, t^eir students and ^ iTJE S30S2. ” n, ~ Ve "" 1 G0Ve, “ ne,,, 


more equitable system for 


torializing. 

The pollsters themselves (relatively 
few in number, five companies domi- 
nating the business in this country) 


dustries that pay for them. They are | 
capable of running themselves re- 
sponsibly, economically and efficient- 
ljj, especially if they are susceptible to 


rlitcem the duality of persuation, to asseniuna u. wu, upu.. 

<>"* sarsff lhere ,s 00 

ne r „ rvmf»Eainnnl interest in the The Independent Broadcasting Au- 


Ch W- . . . n *i have a professional interest in the The Independent Broadcasting fi 

Universities are at present on the n a a £r training of both market- thonty Code, rjariicularly paragra 

defensive. They cling to outmoded marketine resear- nine, fails to admit thnt party polili 


policies. 

The United Slates system for gener- 
ating presidential candidates has been 
adversely affected by a number of 
factors, one of which is undoubtedly 
the costs in money and lime of market- 
ing would-be candidates- good people 
now appear to abhor the process. The 


said that they could be objective, since 
they have a substantia) financial stake 
in ine future of opinion polling. 

I am not an opponent of the process, 
but it is in my view imperative that 
some objective research ob undertaken 
to assess both the positive and negative 
effects of polling - and clearly optnioii 


‘is a good 


get on with doing it , that iob is to sustain of ourlivcs decision- anv current policy.” 1 those words sole source of information and s 

he system of university /higher) cduca- A? "“IJLJgJ? 1 market resear- mean anything. I would judj-e thut they particularly open to discredit andridi- 
li °n on basis of sturdy independence making in markeling. marKe do not anow Her Majesty^ Govern- cute. The test best hope? 1 wonder? 

and social responsibility. Governments cheI ? Li’S! viSXdattitudKOf ment to use television or radio to Should political advertising carry a 

have more than enoueh to do in running establish the be h« i _ _ : no facts advertise controversial policies. health warning? .... 

‘heir own afFairs. We should not be respondents, as wellassee gfacls Committee on Party Political If the existing political marketing 

^aid to run ours and to invite the about, and I the opmtom ^ of. respon Broadcasling appears to be very seC re- system is not conducive to lhe con- 
My technics and others to join us . dents as objectrvely -as they can. is was formed ad |, oc a „d it tinuing health of the electoral process. 

J the marketing nianagere or campa gn |q be recn|lcd ad , J0C „ , WO uf d ]ike l0 propose the » following 

T *f author is principal and vice chan- managers, and their shut wno lo operale in a smoke-filled agenda for dLSCUssion and debate. 

cetlor of Strathclyde University. how to make use of the data. 


entirely wrong (the danger of unofficial 
polling, rumourmongering, etc). Yet 
in the interests of democracy we should 
hear the other side of the case and try 
to reach an independent judgment. 

We are in the middle of a general 
election and every day brings ample 
evidence of political marketing. My 
plea is for us to analyse the develop- 
ment of this process before serious 
damage is done lo our democracy. 

The author is senior lecturer in market- 
ing at Lancaster University. 
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by S. A. Walkland 

Liberal Party Puli lies 
edited by Vernon Bogdanor 

Oxford University Press, £17. 5U 
ISDN 0 19827465 3 
The Almanac or British Politics 
by Robert Waller 
Groom Helm. £12.95 
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Vernon Bogdan or of Druse nose lias 
dime more for centre-ground politics in 
Britain with liis recent spate of publica- 
tions than anyone since Professor M. E. 
Piuer. This compilation of essays by 
distinguished academics under his edi- 
torship gives belated at tent km to a 
political party which lias consistently 
since FM5 refused to lie down under 
the dominance ol the big battalions. It 
is in far belter shape now than when I 
Mongol to it in the early 1960s, when 
it [anguished under Dii’tskellisni and 
appeared to have as much political 
nous as a wet flannel. Intellectual 
excitement was confined to endless 
debate on site-value rating, discussion 
of which in Liberal circles at that lime 
having readied the status of the higher 
metaphysics. It was this experience 
which led me ultimately to join the 
Social Democrats, as being rattier 
more hard-headed. 

The might y niiieteenih-ceniuiy 
Liberal Party died of political arthritis 
-an inability to adjust and develop its 
intellectual categories to comprehend 

the new class polities of the early 

twentieth century. I approached this xi 
volume of essays to find out how well 
prepared the modern Liberal Party is “ 
to benefit from a period of marked l,v 
class decomposition, which might yet r ? 
bring it to its inheritance. The collec- M? 
lion is a mixed one from this point of 
view. William Wallace shows now the 
party survived the 1950s and revived in w 
the 1960s, concentrating, realistically ®' 
ns it turns out, on improvements in ~ 
internal organization, isolated political * 
incidents such as Suez in the 1950s, and , 
changes in the party's leadership, espe- ^ 
dally the emergence of Jo Grimond 
after 1956. There is little emphasis on 
changing social structures, economic 1 , 
decline and other secular trends which 9 
might be thought of as being of more 
importance. He does not© Griinond's ~ 
perception that the future, of the ^ 
Liberal Party after 1965 was bound up V 
with the exhaustion of the Labour !; 
Party's potential after the failure of l .- 
Gaitskeu's reforming efforts, but he ‘ 
doesn't develop its implications. He is * 
good at illustrating the mechanics of * 
the two-party squeeze on the Liberals, ' 
with the main parties consistently 
appropriating ground which the Liber- - 
a Is had marked out. and his section on 
the period 1975-1981 demonstrates 
David Steel's political realism in wel- 
coming rather than resenting the rise of 
the SDP, on the grounds that the 
immediate task was (and still remains) 
to do the maximum damage to the 
Labour Party. 

In search of deeper analysis 1 turned 
to the essay by John Curtice. "Liberal 
Voters and the Alliance; realignment) 
or protest?" This essay is rather hetier 
- it coldly analyses the nature and 
character of Liberal support in the 
postwar period, and concentrates on n 
social-structural approach. Its conclu- 
sions must be disappointing and baf- 
fling to the party. The impression that 
Liberal support has a socially rootless 
character is confirmed by numerous 
polls and analyses. The core of con- 
. slant supporters seemingly constitutes 
a rather, small pruportion of the total 
vole for the party at any one time. 
Curtice also concludes that the emerg- 
ence of the SDP and the Alliance has 
not significantly changed this picture - 
the Alliance hai not yet catved out a 
distinctive socioeconomic section of 
the electorate as its nnturul supporters,, 
its appeal is spread thinly across the 
country, and across the classes; As a 
result it is particularly vulnerable to the 
' first-past- tli©- post electoral system, 
and desperately needs PU for a break- 
through. Reluctantly t have to admit 
that this chimes in with my own recent 



The Liberal Party conference In 1966: Jo Grlmoud with David Steel, then 27. 


inability to strike deep and permanent 
roots? Vernon Bo Manor's introduc- 
tion is useful here. He characterizes the 
dilemma oF how to preserve liberal 
values in an increasingly illiberal 
world. “Themes such as participation 
and decentralization lie at the heart of 
Liberalism. They presuppose an 
electorate which is at least potentially 
liberal, tolerant, fair and able to be 
convinced by rational argument", and 
asks, rhetorically, whether such a phil- 
osophy is appropriate to the Britain of 
the 1980s. The answer has to be a 
qualified “no". But is explains why 
Liberal policies all too often seem to 
smell of the lamp, and to have little 
connexion with either realpolillk or 
voters’ preferences, a conclusion which 
is only confirmed by the short, ideal- 
istic essay by Michael Brock on “The 
Liberal Tradition". There seems little 
realization here that politics is about 
power; a similar reluctance to see 
where the obstacles to liberalism lie in 


Britain, which is almost uniquely in the sential Asquithian Liberal. Gainhle’s 
Labour Party and the trade union conclusion is that the Liberals now 
movement; and an inability to under- have a coherent economic policy on its 
stand that liberal values have occa- own terms, but he concludes by asking 
sionally to be protected by illiberal whether it could survive the present 
means. I don’t subscribe to the view ‘ pressures bearing on British economic 


that such realism essentially compro- 
mises the philosophy; there is after all 
such a thing as a just war. 

All the tensions within the party 
between ethos and programme, ideal- 
ism and practicality, are brought to a 


mure destruction from its own internal 
tensions before progress can be made. 

I Ik- way the General Flection seems to 
be going piomiscs just this. The blood- 
letting after Lain mi’s post-mortem will 
help, and union leaileis might begin to 
see the effoi 1 wasted in flogging ahorse 
that can't deliver. With n Conservative 
victory, and inevitable further rises in 
unemployment, ultimately wc might 
see some movement in that quarter. If 
by any chance Labour were to be 
returned, the subsequent financial 
crisis would create a new situation. 
What the Alliance has to do is stakeout 
a moral position by amassing as many 
votes ns it can, retain n respectable 
presence in Parliament, and toughen 
up its attitudes. Perhaps with just a 
little appeal to emotion, prejudice, 
bigotry, self-interest, which, as anyone 
who has done any canvassing knows, 
determines more political attitudes 
than ever did the light of sweet reason? 

There are some compilations, like 
the telephone directory, the Good 
Food Guide, and for some, no doubt, 
Debrett and the Almanac de Gotha, 
without svliieh life would be more 
difficult. The sume can he said of The 
Almanac of British Politics, written by 
an enterprising Fellow of Magdalen, 
Oxford, and reflecting prodigious re- 
search and travel. It is a sociul/econo- 
mie/ political snapshot of every consti- 
tuency in the UK, taking account of the 
recent boundary changes and invalu- 
able for parly agents, political com- 
mentators and anyone who is inti- 
mately engaged in this General Elec- 
tion. As the author notes, he has 
produced a new political map of Bri- 
tain - the constituencies which form 
the basic units of description have 
never been tested in u General Elec- 
tion. Perhaps written from a Lcftish 
position. As most renders will do. * 
immediately turned to the description 
of my own patch, Sheffield, to learn 
that "Sheffield has one of the n»st 
progressive and successful local au- 
thorities in the country”. Not surons- 
ing, since it is also the highest rated city 


management. Again the answer must progressive and successful local an- 
be a Qualified no. thorilies in the country”. Not suroris- 

Lack of space precludes comment on j ng s i nce p ; s a [ sa the highest rated city 
the other goad essays in the volume, by j n Britain, and even after paying the 
Denis Kavanagh on the party's orga- salaries of assorted political advisers 
nization, and Philip Norton on the am ] |}cncc officers, the expenses of 


head in Andrew Gamble's masterly Liberals in Parliament. But Alan Butt official visits to the Soviet Union for 

essay on "Liberals and the Economy . Philip's essay on the Liberals and town-twinning and treaty-signing P ur ‘ 

It is all here - Grimond’s virulent anti- Europe should be mentioned, to re- noses and the cost of the red uag which 

statism, the “no-growth” brigade, the mind us that It was the Liberals who frj cs .K-riodically from the Town Hall, 


reliance on reason and persuasion to clung firm to the European idea when 


produce new industrial relationships 
and an incomes policy, and the recent 
development in the leadership of a 
mild dirigiste philosophy, which is still 
much resented in sections of the party. 


the main parties were wallowing in 
Great Power nostalgia and costing this 
country dear. But what future for the 
Liberals and the Alliance generally? 


sections of the party. The power structure of British politics a f tur j um , q 
id Steel cares little for which it is assaulting has crumbled a bit ‘ L 


Fortunately, David Steel cares little for which it is assaulting has crumbled a bit 
Liberal philosophy- the SDP ought to at the edges, but superficially still 
swon him for Rov Jenkins, the oumtes- remains substantially intact, ll needs 


uuaia, uiiu mi- v -* it 

flies jK-riudically front the Town Hall, 
there must lie a lot of lolly left-. 

Bui this is an excellent publication - 
its predictions arc cautious but seem » 
me oil the whole sound, and I douoi 
whether much revision will be nceueo 
after June 9. 


■V. A. Walkland is profit 
in the University of She, 


fessor pf politics 
'iclfit-ld. 


War 
at sea 


Britain’s Naval Future 
by James Cable Navy could do depends on the circum- 

Macmillan,£20,QO stances in which they are required to do 

ISBN 0 333 34685 8 it.” But clearly, whatever the "scenar- 

io”, British domestic politics will be the 

. . , factor which determines whether the 

As tax-payers and voters, we believe N has merely a sail . on role , or 

that we nave a right to assume that our grand J r . 

government has a sensible rationale for “ . . 

me employment of those armed forces . Strategy may be concerned with 
our hard-earned money provisions. |^ ea ? M much as technology, 

But as Sir James Cable points out in |j ut m injuring the narrowness of the 
(his stylish book, the Government’s 8 UI ? S am * amn ?° brigade - whose 
Statement on the Defence Estimates seem to be selling well ui the 


too much “strategy” (international Written before the Falklands War, 

E olitics as a game of chess) and too the book's publishing timetable did 
tile “domesuc context” (foreign poli- allow for some "first thoughts” on the 
cy as the outcome of policy processes, subject to be squeezed into the pre- 
econamic opportunities and con- face. These are eminently sensible, 
straints, and political in-fighting over namely, 

scarce resources). Cable is more con- that disregarding a threat does not 
cerned with “scenarios" than politics. make it disappear; that Britain can- 
At one point he writes: “Wtiat the not exclude the contingency of li- 


namely, 

that disregarding a threat does not 
make it disappear; that Britain can- 
not exclude the contingency of li- 
mited war; that the constraints im- 
posed by allies are at least as impor- 
tant as the assistance they provide; 
that a navy can offer an option not 
otherwise available; and that the 
single scenario is a certifiable delu- 
sion. 


nostalgic however, and the author 
fondness for underlining a point win 
with a historical illustration fr 0 ™*?;' 
tain’s naval past will tend l 0 , c0 ” r ‘ r 
the mjnds of critics their belief U® 
'surface fleets should have gone ou 
fashion with the loss of the Briusn 
Empire. 

Although Sir James is not a dnjm- 
thumping navnlist. he does come ao 
on the “maritime ’ side of the debate 
against the “continentalists ab , DU f ‘ 
orientation of future British deie 
policy. “A case thus exists , the aut 
concludes, ns measured and moae 
as ever, "for arguing that the hr 
contribution to Nato should prop 


Sie cmDloYmentVfTfo Strategy may be concerned with' Unlike some other thinkers about contribution to Nato should pro&j“ 

our hard-earned money Provisions ideas at least os much as technology, British defence, Sir James has rightly sively be realigned, away from ler . 
But as Si James cTooKSS but in ‘he narrowness of Hie refused to allow his judgment fo be rial defence oT the Central Front a aj 

(his stylish book the Cjoveremenl s "guns and ammo” brigade - whose affected I by the one-oft episode of the towards air and naval defence ® 
Statement on the Defence Estimates book* “e™ to selling well in the Falklands; and on this matter and maritime communications and, 

/Swl did not contain the word post-Falklands climate - Sir James others he offers the subtle and cau- military assistance, the defence ® 
"stratenv" in its index Furthermore seems to have forgotten about the ships hous advice which one would expect Norway and the Islands of tne 
only one “perfunctory” paragraph out which actually are the centrepiece of Jwin i a former diplomat who ended his Atlantic.” ... be g 

of 530 attempted some strategic justl- ™vb! strategy. U wou d not be unkind career as Ambassador to Finland - that Cable accepts that there wm 
f, cation’ for the country’s immense to point out that he has managed to classroom for learning the art of the price to pay for partially withdraw^ 


came accepts tnac mere . 
price to pay for partially with dr«w^ 
from Germany, including adding stre 
to an already strained alliance- Di«^ er 


have wasted his money., 

In great contrast, those who invest maupower prospects- a major concern limited role oF British forces in distant 
£2Q.0\)in Sir James's own book will in a highly technological service). Asa waters. 

f*™ 1 , ex references to result of these omissions, Britain's In the course of discussing such 

‘strategy . and also many paragraphs Naval Future is a curiously lifeless matters, Cable offers his renders a 

Bsswssar &- 




Iain's naval future there is altogether 


the Statement In the hope of discover- name of any single ship In his index, continuing justification for conven- willing to pay the price. This ■* _k, 

ing what the Navy - "qr anyone else for equally, there is a lack of attention to bonal forces, the variety of scenarios in unexpected conclusion given, iHSemp 

that matter" - could actually do will the chaps who actually make navies which British forces might be em- axis on Nato as an organization 

have wasted his money. work, or not as the case may be (there ployed, the enduring peacetime utility .prevent war rather than win one, 

, ■ .... . . ,s nothing, for example, on the Navy’s of naval forces, and the possible albeit in other respects, readers will una e 

.«I. n rt 8 r ? at i? on J rasl ’ - w “° nve “ maupower prospects- a major concern United role of British forces in distant stand Sir James's point, even if they 01 
£20.00 In Sir Janies s own book will in a highly technological service). As n waters. »vith it. 


navallsr nor the hostile critic. It is 


not necessarily agre e with it. 

Ken Booth 

Ken Booth is senior lecturer io 
tional politics at University Cottep- 

Aberystwyth. 
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BOOKS 

Subject 

peoples 

National Minorities in Europe 1848- 
1945 

by Raymond Pearson 
Macmillan, £14.110 and £4.95 
ISBN 0 333 28888 2 and 2M8N9 0 

This is a useful book, a workmanlike 
and in some ways original discussion 
of the nationalisms which helped to 
destroy the Hnbsburg and Ottoman 
empires and which, tor two decades 
or more after 1917, seemed to have 
amputated large parts of the Russian 
one- . 

For the student the most useful 
chapters may be the three which arc 
most conventional; one which discus- 
ses. from the standpoint of the sub- 
ject peoples concerned, the growth of 
nationalism in the Habsburg and 
Ottoman empires; another which 
treals the same phenomenon as seen 
by the ruling minority groups in 
these empires - Magyars. German 
Austrians and Russians; and a third 
which deals with minority problems 
in the interwar period. None of these 
says anything strikingly new; but 
each conveys clearly ana concisely a 
large amount of basic information 
about a complex phenomenon. 

More original is the discussion of 
Ihc different ways in which n nation- 
al group, sometimes still struggling 
towards full consciousness of its 
separate existence, could renct to 


domination by an alien and compet- 
ing one. Dr Pearson brings out well 
the almost complete ineffectiveness. 


nent solution, as the author admits, 
was that frequently adopted during 
and after the Second World War of 
forcibly moving very large numbers 
of people to lit a set of predeter- 
mined boundaries, so (hat in the end 
national minorities came tu make up 
a tenth or less of the population of 
eastern Europe. This was a brutal 
solution; but the events of the last 
hundred years had left it, in some 
eases at least, as the only one nmv 
available. 

The hook is equipped with several 
statistical tables, a small number of 
footnotes (secreted, inevitably, at the 
end) and a useful bibliography of 
works in English. Teachers as well as 
students will find what it has to say 
worth their attention. 

M. S. Anderson 

.W. S. Anderson is professor of inter- 
national history at the London School 
of Economics ami Political Science. 


after the Hungarian revolt of 1848- 
49, of efforts at outright resistance 
or physical confrontation. These 
by themselves failed to shake serious- 
ly the great multinational em- 
pires ruled by the Habsburgs or 
the Romanovs, or even the much 
more ramshackle domain of the 
Ottomans. He sometimes presses 
this point a little too far. In particu- 
lar he plays down excessively the 
extent to which, by the end of the 
nineteenth century, Czcch-Gcrman 
antagonism threatened political para- 
lysis of the western half of the Habs- 
burg territories. Nevertheless he is 
hilly justified in pointing out that 
throughout this period it has been 
the struggles of the great powers 
rather than nationalist emotions 
which have made possible the estab- 
lishment of new national states in 
«ast and south-east Europe and 
which have led to sometimes radical 
changes in their boundaries. 

The creation of Rumania after the 
Lnmean War, of Hungarian auton- 
NJiy in 1867, of Bulgarin after 
\u Yugoslavia after the First 

World War, make this point only loo 
dearly. Given the ineffectiveness of 
‘he “fight" option, oppressed or dis- 
contented national groups might fall 
Back on efforts, usually also of li- 
mited effectiveness, to penetrute the 
^ministrative apparatus which often 
core so heavily on them, or might 
wke refuge in the “flight” option of 
emigration. The discussion of the lat- 
‘ct as an index of national or quasi- 
nattonal (as in the case of the Jews) 
“Moment is one of the most in* 
i wresting features of this book and 
i a, tention to an aspect of the 

! JJ b l c ct about which we still know 
' | han we ought. The question of 
' JJJJy varying “return rates” hs be- 
ween emigrants of different nationa- 
ls, for example, and their signifi- 
ita’ l one great interest though 
•" ," e a uthor can do little more than 
,0u o ch on it here. 

Readers will find things to dis- 
i Jp ee with. Though he admits that 
! jywtemem after 1918 halved the 
«rf f a of the nationalities, problem in 
1 sim! r f Europe, Dr. Pearson is 
i L !L ly critical of *1 for having far 
! afi^ny people there still under 
• anifiJS 6 an , d . f° r creating essentially 
I as . multi-national entities such 
!' haa?. ^j? va kia (a particular bite 
lino Y u gosIavia. There is soine- 
wfL n i h “; but only something. 
■ fl ll' cou ld have been 

or thT ^ t V rans ylvar , ia. or the Banal 
.' la rBf ne _ D obrudja, without leaving 
■■ ream. um °. e r s of people under a 
L 'suLh , w ^ lc h they’ disliked and 
r t0 reject? Ine only perma- 


Colonial 

struggle 

The Fail of the First British Empire: 

origins of the War of American 

Independence 

by Robert W. Tucker and 

David C. Hendrickson 

Johns Hopkins University Press, 

£19.00 

ISBN 0 8018 2780 9 

Did the events in North America 
from 1763 to 1783 constitute a “rev- 
olution”. within the pattern of an 
“age of democratic revolution"? Or 
were they a civil war, ending ulti- 
mately in secession? Or did they 
amount simply to a colonial struggle 
for independence? 

Professor Tucker and Dr Hen- 
drickson have little doubt that the 
third of these descriptions is the 
more appropriate. The origins of this 
struggle lay far back in the seven- 
teenth century; but what in their 
view proved the decisive turn of 
events precipitating the crisis was 
the Anglo-French conflict for su- 
premacy in North America commonly 
described as the Seven Years War. 
The triumphant peace of 1763 con- 
firmed the feelings of colonial lead- 
ers that they were members of a 
loosely-organized imperial commun- 
ity moving steadily along a path of 
increasing emancipation from re- 
straint and accepting surviving con- 
trols only so far as these seemed not 
incompatible with colonial interests. 
Any resented constraint could be, 
anti was, represented as a violation 
of their traclitional, inherited consti- 
tutional rights. 

This vision implied an ultimate 
escape from subordination, an escape 
already largely achieved by 1763. To 
British politicians, on the other 
hand, the continuance of colonial 
subordination was axiomatic. With- 
out it the empire would cease to 
exist, an event entailing the direst 
consequences for national security. 
In a series of chapters on the percep- 
tions and the realities of the status 
quo on the morrow of the Seven 
Years War. the authors develop with 
subtle and persuasive argument the 
view that ,f the expansion and col- 
lapse of the First British Empire was 
the consequence of a series of pro- 
found upheavals and challenges on 
the periphery ami not the emergence 
of a new attitude towards empire in 
the metropolis." 

In fact a dynamic force making for 
change was operating along the 
American Atlantic seaboard, and 
from 1764 onwards the British were 
desperately trying to shore up a 
structure which was crumbling before 
their gaze. In part three of this book, 
under the general heading. The 
Diplomacy of Appeasement , Tucker 
and Hendrickson absolve the British 
of aggressive intent, and maintain 
that Tor ten years up to 1774 they 
were constantly yielding and reeking 
a compromise solution which the col- 
onial leaders repeatedly refused to 
concede. The continuance of this 
process past the eleventh hour - af- 
ter the British had thrown down the 
gauntlet with the Coercive Acts - is 
made dear in an important gloss by 
the colonial secretary on Lord 
North’s conciliatory propositions oi 


earjy 1775. Lord Dartmouth ex- i 
plained the government intention of i 
having colonial defence contributions i 

C rotected from arbitrary increase by i 
cing pegged in proportion to sums ; 
voted for defence in Britain - in 
effect an offer of a contractual bar-, 
rain, provided the colonists accepted 
the one essential precondition of 
British parliamentary supremacy. 
This document, not used by the au- 
thors, reinforces their interpretation 
of the British role. 

The book is bukl and original in 
its challenge to the usual morally- 
charged assumption underlying much 
writing ahout the American Revolu- 
tion. that it was a defence of liberty 
against an aggressive and engrossing 
imperial authority. The authors are 
realists. If there are moral overtones, 
the balance is sometimes tipped the 
other way. "Rather than independ- 
ence", they write, "those colonists 
who led the growing resistance to 
imperial authority wanted to enjoy 
the benefits of independence while 
avoiding as many of its burdens as 
possible. This was the essential 
meaning of the equality, or equiva- 
lence, sought by the colonists, a con- 
dition in many respects more advan- 
tageous for fractious provinces than 
was independence”. Constitutional 
arguments were a veil for these 
aspirations - though, nevertheless, in 
the eighteenth-century world-view, 
these arguments had a compelling 
dynamism of their own, The authors 
appropriately criticize the consider- 
able amount of claptrap uttered by 
colonial propagandists and also by 
their apologists in the British par- 
liamentary opposition. Perhaps occa- 
sionally they go too far in this exer- 
cise. I would, for instance, defend 
my own view, here brought under 
attack, that the positive elements in 
Burked great speeches at the height 
of the crisis were “a triumph of crea- 
tive political imagination” and that, 
as he said, sentiment was a force not 
to be ignored: that assumption of 
Burke’s appears vindicated by the 
experience of (he British Empire and 
Commonwealth in 1899, in 1914, and 
in 1939. 

Although some of the authors’ 
conclusions will face stiff challenge, 
this is an intellectually enjoyable 
work, lively and provoking in its 
critical judgments, and an admir- 
able example of the stiffening which 
can be given to historical discussion 
by the skills of the political scientist. 
It makes a valuable addition to the 
literature, and the debate, on the 
American Revolution. 

Ian R. Christie 

lan R. Christie is Astor Professor of 
British History at University College 
London. 


From the 
throne 

Stuart Royal Proclamations, volume 
two 

Royal Proclamations of King Charles I, 
1625-1646 

edited by James F. Larkin 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £70.00 

I SBN 0 198224664 

In the history of Stuart governmciit-of 
day-by-day administration and execu- 
tive action in all spheres - royal 
proclamations have a place of the first 
importance. By collecting together 519 
proclamations (1 05 printed for the first 
.time) issued in England during the 
reign of Charles 1 from 1625 to 1646 
Professor Larkin has offered us here 
one of the richest sources for the 
history of Caroline England. But he 
has done more, for to (his exemplary 
edition he brings a wealth of scholarly 
information and contextual cross 
reference nnd an unerringly incisive 
commentary. Given the value of the 
annotation it is only regrettable that 
Professor Larkin did not write n fuller 
introduction. 

Professor Larkin modestly under- 
states the importance or his work in his 
judgment that the proclamations 
’‘complete and in some cases run 
counter lo the evidence on which 
historical judgments on the reign of 
Charles I have been made." Certainly 
this edition mnkes clear that Charles I, 
ever a stickler for legalities, showed no 


desire to alter the constitution, nor to 
elevate proclamation as a rival alterna- 
tive to statute. It seems that he never 
censed tu regard his parliaments as “that 
great Council which is the representa- 
tive body of his whole kingdom to 
consult, debate and conclude of those 
weighty and important matters ...” 
Ana he always sustained belief in the 
loyalty of most members, overridden 
at times by the factions tactics of the 
disaffected few. During the period 
of no parliaments from 1629 to 1ii40, 
what emerges, “surprisingly’' to Pro- 
fessor Larkin, “is the comparatively 
small number of proclamations issued'’ 

- an average of one a month, half the 
number for 1625-29, or 1640-42. 

Moreover, the proclamations of the 
1630s arc conservative in tone and 
purpose, articulating his view that 
kingship was primarily a duty and a 
charge, and reflecting his helief Hint it 
was not change or legislation which was 
required, but the efficient administra- 
tion of existing laws and practices. 
Proclamations were the instruments of 
reform, regulation and order. Indeed 
in many we can detect an obsession 
with uniformity in the greatest matters 
(religious services) and the smallest 
(the size of bricks). 

Professor Larkin corrects the views 
of those historians who have seen i n the 
proclamations of the 1630s only the 
quest for fiscal gain. Many suggest a 
willingness to act on advice and a 
preparedness at times to react to 
changed circumstances. Many tackle 
problems neglected by parliamentary 
legislation. The King and Council 
acted to ensure supplies of corn, to 
reduce the constant risks of contagion, 
Lo secure national industries from 
foreign competition, to protect con- 
sumers from malpractices and unjust 
prices, and lo ensure the defence or the 
country. But if we applaud these efforts 
tor the order, safety and wealth of the 
realm, we can appreciate loo the 
annoyance which they must have 
caused - the irritating hectoring which 
was whnt they meant to the gentry 
governors, minor officials mid the 
subjects of Caroline England. 

For behind the proclamations (and 
essentia! for their execution) were 
quite novel (and at times costly) 
bureaucratic demands: for the deputy 
lieutenants the task of registering and 
stamping the county arms; for the JPs, 
in addition to Lambarde's “stacks of 
statutes”, additional responsibilities 
for overseeing proclamations con- 
nected with corn, charity, plague, 
buildings, starch, iron, pawnbrokers 
and so on. In the name of efficiency 
powers of search were also' granted to 
patentees, the agents of chartered 
companies and special commissions, 
adding further to the local sense of an 
r army of bure aucrats i nvading the local- 
ity. If anything became intolerable to 
the sentry of the 1630s, it was the sheer 
burden of work demanded of them. 
Charles I’s paternalism was voiced in 
the lofty language of the public weal to 
men who thought more often of their 
private interest. 

PerhHps the purposes behind the 
proclamations were never sufficiently 
explained. Clearly Charles expected 
his intentions and the prior claim of the 
common good to be self-evident. In 
1639, however, we may detect a change 
in the tone. In the face of Scottish 
propaganda, Charles began to use 
proclamations to explain a situation, 
even lo put a case. This became clearer 
after 1641 as the country was divided 
by a war of propaganda, the prelude to 
military conflict. From the spring of 
1642 the proclamations of Charles I 
were devices geared to gaining the 
political and military initiative, to 
exposing the illegalities of parliament, 
to dividing the reluctant neutrals from 
the activists and to raising and sustain- 
ing a royalist army. In other words, the 
proclamations from 1641 to 1646 are 
very much pieces of the moment. 
During the halcyon days oflhe 1630s, it 
had been possible to consider longer 
term objectives.' 

Through consistencies and differ- 
ences, through years of parliaments 
and foreign wars, peace and person nl 
rule, civil war and chaos, the proclama- 
tions are a barometer of Charles's long 
term aims and miitudes to immediate 
problems. Professor Larkin’s rich edi- 
tion has underlined the need for a 
history of government and politics in 
the England of Charles L It has also 
greatly facilitated the task of its histo- 
rian. 

Kevin Sharpe 

Kevin Sharpe is lecturer in history at the 
University of Southampton. 


Collective 

protests 

An Atlas of Rural Fro test In Britain, 
1548-1900 

edited by Andrew Charles worth 
Croom Helm, £16.95 
ISBN 0 7099 0703 6 

Since George Rude produced his 
seminal work The Crowd in History 
in 1964, riot and other forms of 
collective protest have been fertile 
areas of research, and the present 
study is an attempt to gather 
together some part of this inheri- 
tance. 

Chiirlcswcuth first divides his 
ihcme into hind protests, food riots, 
protests by agricultural labour, and 
certain smaller categories. For each 
of these there are national and some- 
times regional maps ihdicating the 
locales oi disturbance at various par- 
ticular dates or periods. These are 
supported by an accompanying text 
and references, and there are more 
general introductory statements 
which review each topical area. 

The riots examined tire 'seen as 

[ mrt of a legitimate defence of eslab- 
ished conditions in the face of the 
onset and intensification of agrarian 
capitalism. This means, as far ns En- 
gland is concerned, a development 
spanning several centuries, beginning 
in the mid-sixteenth century. Here 
the inclusion of Wales and Scotland 
in the analysis offers scope for useful 
comparison. The text provides con- 
cise nnd informative accounts of par- 
ticular groups of disturbances, some 
of which are described by several 
specialist contributors. 

The maps themselves, which are 
also well produced, much resemble 
archaeological maps, nnd seem to 
have similar advantages and dis- 
advantages. The significance of their 
detail is not always easy to interpret, 
perhaps partly because knowledge of 
locnl economies and societies nt this 
time is still very incomplete. On the 
other hand such maps also offer a 
provocative stimulus to thought, so 
that most students of the rural affairs 
of this period will wish to check their 
contents. 

The other, and smaller, part of the 
work consists of a general interpreta- 
tion of the collective protests under 
review. Charlesworth makes the 
rather large claim that the. conflicts 
of 1548-52 were a response to 
seigneurial reaction and not to nas- 
cent agrarian capitalism. The sub- 
sequent onset of such capitalism, 
though often opposed, was not 
marked by large-scale rioting except 
where it was introduced rapidly in 
conjunction with enclosure. This 
occurred particularly in parts of the 
midlands in the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries, in Gallo- 
way in the early eighteenth, and over 
a much longer period in the fens and 
other wasteland regions. 

The work tends to confirm the 
view that food riots were the princip- 
al form of pre-industrial protest. 
These are associated with agrarian 
capitalism in that they were often 


directed against the export of local 
main in periods of snort supply. 
They were, however, the product - 
at least in Britain - of the industrial 
worker of town and countryside 
rather titan agricultural populations 
as such. Finally, the more pro- 
nounced separation of farmer and 
labourer developing after 1750 re- 
sults in the labouring protests of the 
early nineteenth century, and even- 
tually the more specifically modem 
development of agricultural trade uni- 
onism. 

These results may not seem strik- 
ingly novel, especially when com- 
pared with those- of Rudfi's book. He 
was able to cast his work in the form 
of an attack on stereotypes, particu- 
larly that which saw all riots as the 
work of fickle mobs consisting only 
of the lowest order of society and 
moved only by base motives. This, 
however, ean only be done once, and 
the just reward of the pioneer is that 
later researchers have to undertake 
painstaking work to effect much les- 
ser changes in perception. In such a 
context, The present work cun also be 
seen to possess substantial merit. 

J. A. Yelling 

J. A. Yelling is lecturer in geography 
at Birkbeck College. London . 
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Niihukov's Novels in English 
by Lucy Marios 
Crotun Helm. £14.95 
ISDNn7W^J7Ml 

In Vlailimir Nabokov's lust novel. 
Look at the Harlequins, the narrator 
tells us how his "extraordinary grand- 
aunt" used In combat his fits of de- 
pression with this advice: 

■Stop moping,' she would cry: ‘Look 
at the Harlequins!' ■ ■ ■ 

|Tliese are] •everywhere. All around 
you. Trees are harlequins, words are 
harlequins. So are Mluuiion-t ami 
•amis. Put twn things together - 
jukes, images - and you get a triple 
harlequin. Come on! Play! Invent 
the world! Invent reality! ' 

Here Nabokov invites his rentier to 
join him in this play with (lie reeogni- 
tii hi that the reality to be invented "is a 
very subjective affair . . . You ran get 
11 eruer and nearer, so to speak, to 
reality; lutt von never get near enough 
because reality is an infinite succession 
of steps, levels of perception, false 
bottoms, ami hence unquenchable, 
iiiinttaiiuiblc . . Nabokov docs not 
limit his da i 111 to the i nven lions of 
literature: 

I tend more and more to regard the 
objective existence of all events us a 
form of impure imagination - hence 
my inverted commas around 'real- 
ity'. Whatever the mind grasps, it 
docs su will] the assistance of crea- 
tive fancy. 

The problem with Nabokov is how to 
get hold of n writer, establish what is 
"really" going on in his invented world, 
where he is continually diverting you 
with his triple harlequins. 


idealism into condemning The Real 
Life nf Sebastian Knighton the grounds 
that the narrator's “commentary is 
baffling because we cannot know when 
1 ii is a response to the ‘main subject’ mtd 
when it lias veered away from that 
subject and is simply being propelled 
by its own momentum." Rut the plea- 
sures of Nabokov's fictions arc always 
vertiginous. 

Despite her disapproval!, Madox 
helps us read Hie Real Life vf Sebastian 
Knight by tracking I lie process hv 
which V, the desperate biographer, 
fills the gaps in Sebastian's “life 1 With 
characters lifted from lux fiction. 
Madox is most useful when she re- 
minds herself that "in the special world 
of Nabokov's fiction troth is com- 
pounded of the actual and the imagin- 
ary. and that the desire to distinguish 
the two is an impulse that is best left 
beside the door”. One is pleased with 
her observation that by the end of Pnin 
we are *' convinced ol the reliability of 
Pnin. who is largely a creature of the 
narrator's imagination, and of (he 
unreliability of die narrator who cre- 
ates him”. 

Anthony C. Hiifer 

Anthony C. Hiifer is professor of 
English at the University of Texas in 
Austin, lie is presently visiting the 
University of Lancaster. 

Sensuous 

vitality 

Ernest Hemingway: new critical essays 
edited by A. Robert Lee 
Vision, £13.95 
ISDN 085478474 8 

Boris Pasternak once said that 
“through Hemingway’s style, you feel 
matter, iron, wood/’ More tnan any 
other novelist of his time, Hemingway 
tried to convey the deterministic 11 a- 




Thc Red Badge of Courage: an episode 

of the American Civil War 

by Stephen Crane 

newly edited from Crane's original 

manuscript by Henry Binder 

Norton, £10.95 

ISBN O.W 013456 

Comparison of the manuscript of Tke 




Arda Mundiklnn and Jennifer Vyvyan In the original 1954 production of 
Rcidamin Britten's The Turn of the Screw. This photograph Is reproduced in 
Eric Walter While's Beiyamin Britten : Ms l(fe ana operas, now published In a 
second edition (revised and edited by John Evans) by Faber at £15.00 and £7.95. 


quality of fine and unobtrusive intelli- Dove, with Tony Tanner over What 
gence which appears in the novels and Malsie Knew or with F. R. Leavis 
storiesofthe 1920s" is "the truest mark throughout. He shows how James,. 


of his genius." The failures of the later who started by accepting the realist 
Hemingway have too often blinded us analogy between the novelist and the 
to the successes of the earlier work, historian, increasingly came to write 
Brian Way is quite tight to remind us novels which were "fabrications” sus- 
that without a first-rate intelligence tained by nothing outside themselves 
Hemingway could not have given us except tne will of their creator. Far 
some 01 the most memorable pages in from being modernist in his critical 


witn nts triple nnrietjuins. tried to convey the deterministic 11 a- 

Lwcy Madox's book, a critique uf nil ture of the world and man's response to 
Nabokov's novels written in English it, through carefully wrought patterns 
from The Real Life of Sebastian Knight of images. David Seed's essay on In 
to Look at the Harlequins , only partly Our Time in this collection neatly 
helps. Drawing from n Nabokov narra- relates Hemingway's early concision of 



helps. Drawing from n Nabokov narra- 
tor who conics to believe he fins lived 
“only in the margin of a book I have 
never been able to read" and another 
who sees "Man's life as commentary to 
abstruse/Llitfinislied poem", Madox 
argues that Nabokov's novels play on a 
conflict between "text" - that is per- 
sonal experience, and "commentary" - 
that is the attempt to interpret, clarify, 
and imaginatively enrich that experi- 
ence. Humbert Humbert’s "confes- 
sion" is. then, his commentary on the 
text of his seduction of (or by) Lolita. 

Nabokov’s characters ore indeed 
“passionate annotators usually of their 
awn private reality' 1 and Madox shows 
how Charles Kinbote in Pale Fire 
annotates and elaborates himself into 
John Shade's poem as Charles the 
Beloved by transmuting the raw ma- 
terials of the life he observes into his 
fantasy- Madox is helpful too on liter- 
ary allusion in Nabokov, sorting out 
the Poe references in Lolita and even 
plausibly identifying which of Keats's 
letters to Benjamin Bailey Humbert 
Humbert wrote a commentary on. 
Surely Madox is right also in protesting 
at readings that collapse Nabokov’s 
protagonists and antagonists Into dou- 
bles so that Ouilty is "really" Humbert, 
Kinbote and Shade two aspects of a 
single self, and so on. Such readings 
eliminate the tension between Nabo- 
kov's levels of perception and thus miss 
that third harlequin who was generated 
by the opposition between the first 
two. 


Hemingway could not have given us 
some 01 the most memorable pages in 
this century's literature. 

While much of this collection is 
interesting and sometimes provoking, 
the erratic quality of the pieces and 
obvious signs of haste in the prepara- 
tion (did tne contributors even read 
each other’s pieces?) suggest that 
admirers of Hemingway wiU need to 
wait a while longer before we have a 


Red Badge of Courage with the first 
edition, published by Appleton in 
1895, shows that considerable portions 
of the manuscript were deleted for the 
printed text; publication of the deleted 
passages has led to much argument 
about their merit. Some of the dele- 
tions are marked in the manuscript but 
many are not, and the typescript and 

E roofs of the Appleton edition have 
een lost. In the Signet edition of 1960, 
R. W. Stallman printed the marked 
deletions in notes at the back and 
restored the unmarked ones, set off in. 
brackets, to the text. Fredson Bowers, 
however, after discussing the editorial 
problems in great detail in the elabo- 
rate University of Virginia Press edi- 
tion of 1975, concluded that the dele- 
tions represented Crane's final inten- 
tions. 

Henry Binder bases his new edition 
on the manuscript, arguing that the 
cuts damaged rather than improved the 
book and that they were probably 
made in response to the wishes of 
Appleton's editor, Ripley Hilchock. 
There is no evidence tor this view in 
Crane's surviving correspondence, but 
Mr Binder adduces evidence of other 
kinds, biographical, historical, and 
aesthetic, summarizing what is known 
about Ripley Hitchcock's editorial 
practices in general, and Crane’s rela- 
tions with him and suggesting that 
in 1895 Crane was in no position to 
resist such pressure. 

Study of the nature of the cuts, he 


procedure, Hutchinson describes the in 1895 Crane was in no position to 
reader's "participation” in each of resist such pressure, 
the novels largely in terms of charac- * study of the nature of the cuts, he 
ter and setting. claims, shows that they are for the most 

Ralf Norrman’s book ought to be part either realistic details which might 
called The Insecure World of “The hove been considered shocking, or. 
Golden Bowl". Some sweeping, more importantly, passages in which 

BenernliMtinnH at hp.alnnina and end rv.n*’, imnir-nHi/rnnreived DrotBROn- 


enceoetore organizing it emotionally." _ . . 

Surely one reason for the divided Lyman Andrew! 

critical opinion on Hemingway's works ~~ 

has been due to the restricted nature of Lyman Andrews £s (1 
the world about which he chose to lean Studies at thi 
write - and sadly to parody in his own Leicester. 
later lifestyle as well as his work . Colin ^ 

Nicholson argues convincingly that in 

Hemingway's short fiction at least such • 

a narrow view is inevitable. As com- I Q1YipClQ|| 

pensation we have “sensuous vitality" •**■*■*■ V'kJR.UAA. 

as "the mark of Hemingway's own 9 

writing as he charts a landscape oi 

failed hum au possibility.” UHC ▼ JlV'V3 

For most readers and critics, the 

longer works have presented more Henry James: an Arne 

? roblems. And it does seem that it vs Modernist 

Sf'hii by Stuart Hutchfiuon 
survive (the reverse being true or his fg n, 

rival Fitzgerald). Professor Andrew 
Hook argues that only in The S 101 Also £BN 0 85478 205 2 
Rum does Hemingway "risk challeng- The * nsecure World 
ing the very codes and values which his Fiction 


admirers of Hemingway will need to generalizations at beginning and end Crane’s ironically conceived protagon- 
, . . .. . , wait a while longer before we have a do not alter the fact that this is a fct rails against God, patriotism, anaall 

to believe lie hn» lived style with his moral vision, concluding fresh ( an d coherent) view of this most technical study of linguistic strategies humanity. The result of the excisions 

argmof a book 1 have rightly that * Hemingway insists that we puzzling of contemporary writers. - "referential ambiguity”, "end-link- was to simplify the text, to bring it 

e to read and another recognize the primary data of expen- ing”, “emphatic affirmation”, “for- nearer to the conventional war story. 

s life as commentary to enceliefore organizing it emotionally." Anrirpwc mula-finding" and "chiastic inver- Mr Binder also argues that the 

layman /aiimcwa ( slon" - in which the examples are central critical disagreement about the 

I vmfln Andrews fs lecturer In Amer- al1 L ak * n &Dm ® . sin 8 ,a book which has developed in recent 

l£Tstudiel at the Unlwsto of nove i' u As J sucl V f ho ^ e YS r - l l a , weil years - whether Henry Fleming comet 

f3L OJ worth having. The Golden Bowl ex- fo a mora | victory or an undeserved 

Leicester. hibits the extremes of "Jamesese", rBwa rd in the final chapter - is due to 

and Nomnan's explorations of this t he deletions. In the original version 

strange idiolect make helpful and (as Crane had written a sensitive explora- 
Tnmnciinn ° u oe sl } ould expect from the co-au- ti on of the mystery of both physiol and 

«| dlllcSlclIl thor of a Semiotic Study of Cucurbits mora j heroism, but the excisions, 

v In Literature) entertaining reading. which appear to be an attempt to 

j e In an awkward foreword Norrman simplify the complex vision contained 

flfr 1 V indicates that he now believes that j n the manuscript text, produced a 
T one of his chosen devices - chiasmus conclusion which was bound to cause 

or verbal inversion - should take uncertainty and disagreement. 

Henry James: an Americanos priority over the others. He declares Unfortunately, several pages of the 

Modernist that the style is the man, that the manuscript have been lost. Mr Binder 

by Stuart Hutchinson late James is the most characteristic has filled the lacunae where possible by 

Vision Press, £8.95 and that “if you understand chias- . using Crane’s early draft and the 

ISBN0 85478 205 2 > ou understand James". These pre-publication excerpt in Current 

The Insecure World of Henry James's hyperbolic claims are a doomed and literature as copytext, but three gaps 


Henry James: an American os 
Modernist 


fiction as a whole wilt constantly cele- 
brate" and feels that this is why the 
novel remains vivid to readers. One 
could argue too that in this most linear 
of Hemingway's novels, his limitations 
are not yet os evident as they would 
become. 

Unfortunately what should have 
been a key essay In such a collection - 
an examination of A Farewell to Arms- 
is represented by u contribution so 
eccentric as to be almost unreadable 


Vision Press, £8.95 

ISBN0 85478 205 2 

The Insecure World of Henry James's 

Fiction 

by Ralf Norrman 
Macmillan, £17.50 
ISBN0 333 32196 0 


one of his chosen devices - chiasmus 
or verbal inversion - should take 
priority over the others. He declares 
that tne style is the man, that the 
late James is the most characteristic 
and that “if you understand chias- 
mus, you understand James". These 
hyperbolic claims are a doomed and 


pointless attempt to superannuate still remain. However, enough of efisp- 

shelves of previous criticism. ter 12, the one chapter completely 

In factl when he tmm from tech- excised in the Appleton edition, » 

TcSSn T m li'X r. n ‘“l stylistics to questions of literary extant to make Its character quite 

isminu -izivo u value Norrman tends to sound rather dear. 

Here are two books, both with solid b n® F eadil y admi * s that most The deleted chapter is not a vety 
merits, neither of which is what it <* ** prwleressors - detractors as; good example of Crane’s xvritmg, but it 

claims to be. well as admirers of James - have WflS necessary to the original concep- 

Stuart Hutchinson’s sub-title pro- vahd points to make I feel be might tion ofthe hero’s character; and wee « 

pounds a broad thesis which will not have . gone further. He argues per- had been removed, other cuts had I to HJJ 

stand close examination For him "EW tbat man > semantic ambi- made. We shall presumably never 

eniist” by definition. European liter- “JEfiSd **85® 


Here are two books, both with solid bbu *- H® "““J admi ? that most 
merits, neither of which is what it 0 ,,™ s prederessors - detractors as; 


claims to be. 

Stuart Hutchinson's sub-title pro 


well as admirers of James - have 
valid points to make. I feel be might 
have gone further. He argues per- 


But sometimes the harlequin eludes pnd wholly worthless. Without a se- emist" by definition. European liter- Binder’s argument is plausiti 

Madox. Her reading ofPale Fire oddly rious examination of this work much of ature (tin abstraction filled out, iii the. iSJiS! unquestionable is that the 

■overlooks the pathos that comes from the potential value to students of this main, by a few glancing references to w . curity “ were made clumsUy and 1 

the reader’s realization that in Kin- collection is lost. Jane Austen, George Eliot, and J3LK. . 1 “ t0 •• 1881168 passages in the Appleton 

bote’s misprision of Sh ado’s text, he A. Robert Lee’s essay on Dickens) is by the same token "tradi- f, by j „ of ^guage obscure without refeieno 

has recapitulated Hazel Shade's cruel For Whom the Bell Toth attempts tlonalist*’. One grows to dread the JameS ;- ™ how to manuscript. Mr Binder s ana 

fate - she is edged out from the one to argue tin overall design for short, sharp and unmerited ambushes ff peculiarities of Jamesese final chapter of the novel, ' 


place she was ever in the centre - 
Shade's poem. Here nnd elsewhere 
Madox missed the false bottoms in 
Nabokov's box of tricks. Her error is to 
suppose that the creative imagination 
is what keeps Nabokov’s characters 
“from ever confronting reality with the 
inverted commas removed”. But the 


overall design 


the novel, but in his honest attempt not 


to gloss over the many flaws he rather 
defeats his own purpose. Two essays 
on aspects of the later fiction are by 
James A. Justice and Eric Mottram. 
Professor Justice looks at “the aesthe- 
tics of failure” while Professor Mot- 
tram discusses the themes of suicide 


1 deletions 
that some 
i text are 
e to the 
ilysisofthe 
comparing 
form, is a 


deal innuendo 

in store for these other novelists. E Yo Jr of se , m ^ n " t0 having restored "The Red 

Previous critics have described S 6 2, nd itB ^“htanap exploita- Courage that nobody knows, so lh 
the nineteenth-century American w?,? identified in the reader can judge for himse 

alternative to realism not as one of ► „•*« 1 , Crane's original conception of 

"modernism" but of fantasy or ro- Sucb a « approach tacitly says just book. -- 


characters furthest from reality in and nostalgia in a writer “who knows 
Nabokov ofo those like the totally that the creativity of the arts and the 
unimaginative totalitarian dictator, practice of the skills are primary." 
Paduk, of Bend Sinister, There tv no The late Brian Way's essay on 


"m^ernism" bm of fantasy or re- Sucb « ?PP roach ^ ^ J« 
mance. Hutchinson never musters 88 „ v£ no * jnore) about “mod- 

the conceptual apparatus that would ® r / 7 s P }.*W* Hutchinson’s book 


reality in Nabokov separate fruity im- 
aginative invention. Medux is misled 


that the creativity of the arts and the be necessary to contest this argu- which explicitly foregrounds the con- 
practice of the skills are primary.” me nt. On the seven Janies novels “P 1 - 

pie late Brian Way's essay on which are the main object of his — 

“ Hemingway the In tel Jectuar is one of. study, however, he offers dose and Patrick Parrindcr 

the beat In the book. It Js a tree engoging readings, He deserves care- 

rannnrfikfl nnn tin# t m nw t hon half / s __ «.i. ... . . ... 


Ma cwmotv-sca^e view|ioim at odds reappraisal and one is more than half ful attention when arguing (sav) with 
Nabtykov s qncoinproniising convinced that with Hemingway “that John Ooode over The Wings* of the 


Patrick Parrindcr 


;(say) with Patrick Parrinder is reader in English at 
utgs of the the University of Reading. 


J, W. Harper 

J. W. Harper is senior lecturer in 

English at the University of V ork. 

The Red Badge of Courage nnslud 
been published with an introduction oy 
Malcolm Bradbury os an Everyman 
paperback (Dent, £1.95). 
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Language as a Cognitive Process 

Volume one: Syntax 

by Terry Wlnograd 

Addison-Wcsley, £14.50 
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Linguistics, in tile modern theoretical 
sense of work deriving from, or 
reacting to. the work of Noam 
Chomsky, his predecessors and fol- 
lowers, has not been easy to explain 
to a general public. Those who write 
elementary descriptions of the sub- 
ject designed to attract school-leavers 
to study it know this only loo well. 

One insight can be simply express- 
ed (it is due to Steedman and Adesj: 
suppose you accept some standard 
order for the parts of English sent- 
ences (and the point will not depend 
on n7iiV/i order is chosen J: subject, 
auxiliary verb, main verb, object of 
verb, prepositional phrase, if we 
accept that, then 

Jolin will marry Mary in the morning 
is in “standard order, but 
In the morning, will John mnrry 
Mary? 

is not. Yet it can be made so by an 
imaginary process of starting at the 
left-hand end of the sentence and 
going through it, picking up any 
sentence part out of standard order 
and dropping it down in the right 
place when we come to it. Now. 
suppose that this picking up and put- 
ting down leaves a line on the patter, 
linking one site with the other. If we 
do that for the second sentence 
above, “In the morning” will be put 
down after “Mary”, and then “will" 
will be put down ufler “John”, but 
the two snail tracks of the move- 
ments will not cross caclv other at 
any point. But, had we started with a 
non-sentence like 

will marry John Mary in the 
morning 

we woulahave found that the lines 
of movement of "will" and "marry" 
did cross. What could possibly follow 
from this pencil-and-paper exercise? 

In fact, it is a classic example of 
the sort of insight offered by com- 
putational linguistics, the subject of 
this book. In order to sec the crucinl 
claim the computational linguist 
makes, which is what distinguishes 
hu subject from linguistics in the 
Chomskyan tradition, wc need one 
further move. Sentences, that is 
those strings that do not lend to 
crossed lines when re-ordered, enn 
he processed with n "push-down 
More’. That can most easily be 
thought of as the spring-bottomed 
Ptotc stack one finds In self-service 
restaurants: the next plate to be 
“«n is always the top one, nnd the 
Piste put on to the stack is 
al *ays the first to be taken off again. 

•n-lhe sentence example, if you 
™nk of the words or phrases to be 
^-ordered as being written on a 
piate mid pushed down on to the top 
i Su ^i a ? tac ^> k should be clear 
when it comes time to take one 
again to “pul it in its right place 
® senlence”, then the condition 
lutes do not cross ' is precisely the 
“J 16 Inat allows the push-down store 
JP separate out the ‘’good” sentences 
S?® .the “bad or pseudo” ones. 
wnuErff bnes mean s that the plates 
*ould have to change order on the 
an « they cannot: hence a 
■ J~* sln B hne" sentence cannot be 
ganged by sHch a mechanism. 

andV- p ^ te stack k just an analogy, 
a P Usk -down store is part of 

^jmputer program, in tin's case a 
linear. 0 w ? rt out properly struc- 
svma* tS!? 1 ‘"'Structured sentence 
li! 18 nodon °f a "procedural 
can do sucb syntactic 
ioi! fw.L 0n 18 essential to understand- 
i*^!25 ulatu ? nal linguistics; and.it 
out su ch devices that separate 

%6°?.!wi atlona ' linguistics, and Its 
(All t? atlve “rtificial intelligence 
W u )..F 6In piomskyan theoretical 
™SahaSi which always been 
rtodsllin™ opposed to computer 
at least as an insightful 


device in its own right, and to the 
computational modelling of human 
performance in particular. For 
theoretical linguists in that tradition, 
human language performance was 
not a matter of any particular in- 
terest. The irony here, of course, has 
been (hat the compiuutionalists hnve 
done more than theoreticians to keep 
human interest within linguistics. 

One might exaggerate this a little 
and say that the rote assigned to 
computation by theoretical linguists 
was that of the white-coated assis- 
tant: one who might perhaps be 
ullowed to assist with the testing of n 
theory, but of no interest in his own 
right and quite dispensable. On the 
contrary, tne use of, say, line cros- 
sing and push-down stores in order 
to separate ill-formed from well- 
formed sentences, a (ask long dear to 
the heart of theoretical linguists, is 
one that emmot be stated properly 
outside a computational paradigm. 

The implausibility of the “lab 
assistant” view is due to Terry 
Wi nograd as much as to anyone; his 
new work is perhaps the fullest sur- 
vey available of work in syntax and 
computation (a further volume on 
compulation, semantics and pragma- 
tics is planned). His own early work 
in 1971 was not at all syntactic in 
nnture: it did make use of a syntax 
analyser, based on Halliday's “syste- 
mic grammar", but its originality lay 
in the way it interpreted English 
sentences in the light of stored know- 
ledge about the world, and its own 
plans of action. 

The present book does not, there- 


Speech 

technology 

Principles of Computer Speech 

by Ian II. Witten 

Academic Press, £19.1)0 
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As every Maestro owner knows, cars 
can now talk. And not just cars; 
soon humourless disembodied voices 
will be arresting our attention from 
the washing machine, the oven, 
maybe even the toaster, bringing in- 
stant retribution for our domestic 
peccadilloes. The implications for 
psychiatry are enormous but Ian Wit- 
ten, sensibly, confines himself to. the 
technical achievements that make it 
all possible, and the linguistic com- 
plexities that circumscribe the ap- 
plications. 

The chip, of course, is responsible. 
It stores compactly huge amounts of 
data, and computes with sufficient 
speed to reconstitute speech waves in 
renl time. But what data is stored, 
nnd how is if turned into speech? 

The simplest solution is to use a 
chip as n digital tape-recorder, sam- 
pling the waveform at around 8.U00 
times per second and remembering 
nil the values. Regenerating the 
speech then involves playing out the 
values at the same speed as they 
came in, and this gives excellent 
quality speech. There are two prob- 
lems. First, the process uses vast 
amounts of storage; second, you can 
only get out what you put in. If you 
want to change the order of the 
words, or to put different words into 
a carrier phrase (“You're oil- 
pressure/resistance/petrol/tyres is/are 
law"), you rapidly realize that 
speech, unlike print, does not consist 
of word-sized chunks that can be 
conveniently shuffled. Speech flows 
continuously. Pitch, duration and the 
very quality of the sound itself all 
change dramatically with context. 

Current commercial applications of 
speech output are based on solutions 
to the first problem, that of storage 
space. One of the most signincant 
developments in speech technology 
during the past decade has been tne 

■ application of Norbert Wiener s work 
on stationary time senes to speech 
analysis. Linear prediction analysis 

, assumes that speech has been pro- 
duced by exciting a single tube (the 
: vocal tract) with either “buzz (voiced 
. speech) or noise (voiceless speech). 

The assumption is a good one tor 
many speech sounds, and perceptually 
: adequate for others. The resonant fre- 
: quencies (formants) of the lube vary 
I as its shape changes and linear pre- 
1 dictive analysis efficiently estimates 

■ them. The estimation is made by 

[ assuming that the shape of the tube 


fore, imply that he accords the 


primacy to syntax that theoretical 
linguists normally do: the origin of 
the book is purely pedagogical; it 
has developed during ten 
years from Winogrod's course on 
computational linguistics at Stanford. 
The book has been expected for 
nearly Five years now, but Winoa- 
rad’s fastidiousness held it back ngain 
and again. He has added an annexe 
on the developments in linguistic 
theory during the past five years, and 
their relationship to computational 
questions, so as to bring the book up 
to date from the period when its 
main structure was laid down. Such 
fastidiousness is a rare distinction in 
a field where it is common to publish 
papers describing programs before 
they have even been run. 

This book is almost certainly the 
most complete volume on computa- 
tional syntax ever written; it will be 
essential for any course on the sub- 
ject. An important feature is the 
amount of space devoted to describ- 
ing linguistic theory: it could serve 
equally well as an introduction to 
that field as to computational linguis- 
tics proper. The long skein of issues 
and counter-issues within Chomskyan 
linguistics is carefully unravelled. 
Other old debts nre paid: a sample 
grammar of English is given in Bn 
appendix in the Hailidayan, rather 
than the Chomskyan, mode. All this 
is part of the book's utter neutrality 
on theoretical issues, even those 
where Winograd is known, from his 
other writings, to have strong views. 

The reader will find very hill 
accounts of parsing English with aug- 


mented transition networks, chart 
parsers, and the early attempts to 
use Chomsky's transformational 

f ;rammar for this purpose. There is 
ittlc on Marcus's parser, but that has 
come to the fore very .much during 
the pnst three years, and not every 
twist and turn of fashion can be 
followed by a book that must even- 
tually be turned over to the printers. 

Winograd intended the book to be 
accessible to readers with no know- 
ledge of either linguistics nr prog- 
ramming, and to that end he has 
adapted a novel device: programs 
and algorithms are not given in any 

E articular programming language, 
ut in a special limited English nc 
has made up, together with a system 
of interlocking dox diagrams (not 
flowcharts) to explain complex algor- 
ithms in an accessible non-tcchiucal 
way. Experience alone will show 
whether or not that has been suc- 
cessful. 

The title could mislead slightly: 
there is no psychology in the Book. 
Its origin is the AI view that coded 
knowledge (in this case knowledge of 
language itself, not of the outside 
world 1 and the processes that oper- 
ate on it, are the source of mental 
life, and best explicated by computer 
programs based on such principles. 
That is not psychology at ail, but n 
sort of experimental philosophy. 


Yortck Wilks 

Yorick Wilks is Director of the Centre 
for Cognitive Studies at the University 
of Essex. 


Degrees of 
realism 

Fundamentals oF Interactive 

Computer Graphics 

byj.b. Foley and Andries Van Dam 

Addison- Wesley, £15.95 

ISBN 0 20 1 14468 9 

Computer graphics arc becoming 
more common. Front space invader 
machines to the home computer, 
from the animated mimic diagrams 
so vital to the control of complex 
machinery to the computer-control- 
led drawing tables which are the 
tools of today's draughtsmen, all rely 
on the ability of computers to pro- 
duce “pictures" of varying degrees of 
realism. 

Thu advent of a book which can 
clearly illustrate the many facets of 
this field immediately begs the ques- 
tion of for whom is it principally 
intended: a potential designer of the 
hardware; someone who may pro- 
duce the computer programs which 
control (his hardware; or the person 
who wants to use both this hardware 
and software to solve problems in his 
own discipline? Foley and Van Dain 
have attempted to structure this 
book to make it applicable to each of 
these groups, although it will he of 
interest mainly to those with some 
experience of computer program- 
ming. 



A computer terminal with an interactive graphics "menu” on the right-hand side 
of the screen. Taken from Elementary Computer Graphics by Anab A. Mufti 
published by Prentice-Hall at £17.95. 


stays constant over a short period of 
time (say 10 milliseconds) and it 
yields a small set of around a dozen 
numbers that describe the resonant 
frequencies of the tube. 

A fair approximation to the origin- 
al speech can then be reconstructed 
from these numbers and an input 
signal consisting of either buzz (at a 
smt able pitch) or noise. Sayings in 
storage are very great and, with care- 
ful analysis, the quality of speech can 
be excellent. 

Lineor predictive analysis, how- 


ever. not only reduces storage space, 
but also separates the pitch of the 
voice (the frequency of the buzz that 


is exciting the tube) from the rest of 
the sound quality (the shape of the 
tube). By simply changing one para- 
meter the speech can be re-synthe- 
sized with a different intonation from 
the original. Since duration can also 
be changed very simply, it becomes 
feasible to construct sentences out of 
smaller units (such as diphones), great- 
ly increasing the possible number of 
sentences. 

Witten spends about half of his 
book discussing the essentials of 
speech production and speech analy- 
sis. Speech production is described 
simply, although there are some 
errors. For instance, whispering 
emphasizes the second, not the first 
formant of vowels. The sections on 
speech analysis, however, will be ful- 
ly comprehensible only to those well 
acquainted with digital signal proces- 
sing. Advanced electrical engineering 
students would find them useful, 
although the serious student may 


find the casual style irritating. 

The remainder of the book is 
more successful, giving a personal 
view of a variety of problems that 
arise in producing satisfactory con- 
nected speech from an input such as 
text. Applications here are more se- 
rious; the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology has produced speech 
output programs for a reading 
machine for the blind, which gives 
useful speech from text but which is 
still too bulky to be packaged com- 
mercially on a few chips. 

Witten’s discussion 01 the range of 

B :ms that have emerged and 
pragmatic answers will be sti- 
mulating to psychologists unaccus- 
tomed to solutions, and to engineers 
unaware of the problems. 

C. J. Darwin 

C. J. Darwin is reader in ex - 
perimental psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Sussex. 

Volume 16 of Kogan Page’s series on 
Aspects of Educational Technology is 
devoted to Improving Efficiency In 
Education and Training. Edited by 
Andrew Trott, Harry Strongman and 
Less Giddins, and available at £15.95, 
the book contains 27 papers under 
seven headings: effectiveness and effi- 
ciency in education; development of 
packages and programmes; applica- 
tions of interactive video systems; 
computers in learning; methodologies; 
applications of microteachina and mic- 
roteaching technologies; and schools- 
industry links.. 


The procedures or algorithms are 
expounded by means of segments of 
“programs" written in an informal 
version of the Pascal programming 
language. However, some of these, 
particularly where they are recursive, 
require a "great deal of effort on the 
part of the reader if he is to fully 
comprehend their functions. The au- 
thors also develop n complete 
graphics application program in Pas- 
cal, using the new core system of 
standard graphics subroutines prop- 
osed bv the American Association 
for Computing Machinery's SIG- 
GRAPH, which provides a reliable 
first insight into this system. 

The book's main merit lies in its 
descriptions of the techniques for 
producing realistic pictures, with rep- 
resentations of three-dimensional 
shapes fully shaded and coloured. 
This is where much research effort has 
been directed in recent years, and 
Foley and Van Dam have condensed 
the contents of many important re- 
cent papers into several useful chap- 
ters. The chapter on the use of col- 
our, however, does not do justice to 
the rapidly growing use of colour 
displays, and sadly there is very little 
reference to the psychology and phy- 
siology of those to whom these 
realistic pictures are directed. 

The interactive aspect of computer 
graphics has always been difficult to 

E re sent adequately, being considered 
y some to be merely a protruber- 
ance on the countenance of “tradi- 
tional'’, output-only graphics. Foley 
and Van Dam have not been very 
brave in this respect, and have refer- 
red only to descriptions of some in- 
teractive derices, such as the light- 
pen, and a vague homily on the 
design of man-machine conversa- 
tions. 

A fascinating topic is the way in 
which the sophistication of arcade 
games is achieved at very low cost. 
As these pictures UTe based on 
” icons” (representations of small ob- 
jects or parts of larger objects), 
which can be positioned indepen- 
dently on the screen, this enables 
objects to move at speed behind or 
in front of other objects with an ease 
matched only by powerful conven- 
tional computet graphic systems. 


These techniques are being utilized 
in business systems and in the design 
of low-cost but powerful word-pro- 


cessing and type-setting systems. A 
discussion on this "transfer of tech- 
nology” from the entertainment 
'arena to commercial and industrial 
applications would have been valuable. 

This book is a most useful refer- 
ence to (he many aspects of (he 
subject for the skilled practitioner. 

E. H. QutlUam 

\ — — 

■J. E. II. Qui/Iinm is head of the 
special projects group In the compuf- 
jlng unit at the University of Surrey. 
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Elegant 

theorems 


Geometrical Investigations: 

Illustrating (heart or discovery In 
the mathematical field 
hy John I’oMayc 

Adilison-Wcsley, £26.95 

ISB N U2U 1057330 __ 

Most mathematical writing has as its 
aim the presentation of the "best” 
account at the material, n distillation of 
years or even centuries of improve* 
ment, generalization and abstraction. 
The result, though elegant and power- 
ful, may seem utterly impenetrable and| 
mysterious to the struggling student. 
Furthermore, if the same student, 
having penetrated enough of (he mys- 
teries lo collect his first-class degree, 
wants tu do research, then (he appa- 
rent requirement (o conjure more of 
the same elegance nnd power nut 6f 
thin air is somewhat daunting. We 
should welcome , therefore, John Pot- 
tage’s bonk, which while being accessi- 
ble lo anyone with a little knowlcgc of 
school geometry scls out to illustrate 
the art of discovery in mat hematics, 
and the process by which from the 
humblest beginnings and by numerous 
small improvements we arrive at ele- 
gant and powerful theorems. 

Dr Pottage has resurrected Galileo's 
characters Salviati, Sagrcdo, and Sini- 
plicio, and the main part of the book is 
in the form of a dialogue between these 
three. Salviati is (he patient teacher. 



This unusual photograph shows the culkular layer of a human hair cut open and 
relieved to expose the core or cortex (magnified 685 limes). The cortex Is a very 
complex structure but a large part of It consists of the dead remnants of nuclei ana 


cell membranes. It Is rather soft In texture, depends on the cuticle for support, 


structure followed by thumbnail 
sketches of the natural history of the 
more conspicuous spider families. 
The next three chapters, on function- 
al anatomy, metabolism and neuro- 
biology, arc perhaps the most diffi- 
cult for the non-specialist. However, 
the clear drawings and photographs 
and the excellent scanning electron 
micrographs are a helpful supple- 
ment to the text. As Foelix points 
out, the widespread fear of spiders 
cannot be justified on the bnsis of 
their threat to man as only about 
thirty of the 30,1)01) known species 
are potentially harmful. 

The chapters on spiders' webs and 
prey capture will undoubtedly have 
the widest appeal. There is great 
diversity of prey capture - from the 
sudden pounce of the jumping spider 
to the elaborate sticky orb web of 
the garden spider. The lntter might 
be seen as the technical perfection of 
an insect trap; however, Foelix 
argues that it may not be the end 
point of web evolution - a number of 
spiders show degrees of web reduc- 
tion. 

The remainder of the book deals 
with reproduction, development and 
ecology. Despite the bad press that 
female spiders receive for eating 
their mates, the habit is not in fact 
widespread and usually happens only 
when a male gets his courtship sig- 
nals wrong. The section on spider 
ecology is the least satisfactory. 


and has no nerve or blood supply . T aken from Scanning Nature: a look ai some of Foelix admits that information on 


the small components of our natural environment as revealed by the scanning 
electron miscroscope, compiled by D. Clauger and published for the British 
Museum , (Natural History) by Cumbridge University Press at £13.50 and £5.50. 


three, heiviati is me puiem tcncncr. 
Sagrcdo the apt pupil, and Simplicio. 
the weaker but enthusiastic pupil. The 
characters start with Archimedes' 
theorem, (hat if a sphere is inscribed in 
a cylinder, then their volumes are in 
the' same ratio as their (total) surface 
areas. They take the two-dimensional 
analogue, that if a circle is inscribed in 
a square, then (heir areas are in the 
same ratio as their perimeters. They 
wonder if the same is true for an ellipse 
Inscribed in a rectangle, and they guess 
a formula for the perimeter of an 
ellipse, so as to make their ‘‘theorem” 
true. Simplicio now believes the result 
(“See. it is correct!”, he says), but 
Sagredo is more sceptical, and Salviati, 


who is not going to give the game away 
just yet, keens fairly quiet But nudges 
them towards a better formula. They 
try various methods and estimates and 
eventually (page 74) Salviati shows 
them how to obtain the answer as a 
series; they are then able to see how 
good or bad the various estimates 
were. Now they ask: -why did the 
theorem work for a circle and not for 


pic, "I have yet to see any problem, 
however complicated, which, when 
you looked at it in the right way, .did 
not become still more complicated” 
(Paul Anderson). 

The book is ideal as pre-university 
readme or for first-year undergradu- 
ates. for whom a paperback edition 
would b e much appreciated. 

John Silvester 

John Silvester is lecturer in mathematics 
at King's College, London. 


Classified 

data 


Analyslsof Unbalanced Data: 
a pre-prograin Introduction 
by Clung Chun Lt 
Cambridge University Press, £12.95 
ISBN0521 247497 


mronment as revealed by the scanning this subject is so extensive that he 
□auger and published for the British can only Include a few selected ex- 
;e University Press at £13.50 and £5.50. amples. Thus the topic of spider life- 

Wftm cycles is allotted only three para 
ate, as the confusion can be especially graphs. , 

severe for unbalanced data. The book cites over 55U reter- 

A I though an elementary text cannot ences; perhaps its greatest virtue is 
of course go into all the sophisticated that it draws together diverse litera- 
techniques for dealing with complica- tore from both sides of (he Atlantic, 
tions, it should at least explain why, It should be widely read by zoolog- 
and precisely when; these techniques ists and should prove a useful refer- 
are needed. Tt certainly should do so ence text for university undergradu- 
before venturing beyond the basic ates. 
statistical model: the material here on “ 

how to allow for some kinds of inter- W. D. Edgar 

actions between the effects of factors * — — * 

might seem irrelevant and incompre- IV. D. Edgar is lecturer in zoology at the 
hensible to a reader who did not know University of Glasgow. 
what an interaction is or how lo detect 
whether any are present. TkT 

The examples, and regrettably few [VI pyVAllC 
exercises, are so small anyway that J. ^ vl ▼ U Ut9 
only glaring depntures from the neces- 
sary assumptions could emerge. Pre- nvrnf AfVl n 
sumably this is why the author has not V 3 

pointed out in chapter nine that the •/ 

observations on the second treatment 

are more variable than the others; and Physiology of the Nervous System 


why in chapter 11 the bigger effect of 
the second treatment in the third breed 


Cambridge University Press. £12.95 than in the rest does not sh 9 w up in the 
KRMnoi i,njQ 7 author s tests as a formal interaction. 

ibliNUOx .1 A*tvj t . Moreover, even once we are satisfied 

Statistics is not a set of abstract arith- that we can validly use the analysis of 
metical rules: it is a human activity that variance, we often want to go further, 
uses arithmetic to help create meaning. Frequently we know in advance that 
Indeed, as the arithmetic becomes the treatments differ. So we do not 
incrcasinelv a matter for computers, want to test whether the differences 


an ellipse? What is special about a Indeed, as the arithmetic becomes the treatments differ. So we do not 
circle? They investigate curves of con- increasingly a matter for computers, want to test whether the differences 
slant breadth, starting with the fifty scientists cun pay more attention to the exist: we want to estimate their size, 
pence piece; this occupies them for a substantive issues raised by the prob- Yet estimation is mentioned here only 




|g| 


chapter or two before they return to 
their attempt to generalize the original 
theorems, and so on. 

Now there is nothing very new in any 
of the mathematics here, and if it were* 
written In the ordinary textbook man- 
ner,' it would perhaps occupy thirty 
pages. But to say this is to miss the 
point of the book: it is the process of- 
discovery, improvement and gener- 
alization which is being illustrated, and 
for this elementary geometry is ideal, 
because you can draw diagrams and 
appeal to common sense — and then 
nnd you have been fooled, and learn to 
be . more careful next lime. The ma- 
terial needs to be slightly obscure, too, 
for if yoil have seen it all before you will 
not be fooled, and being fooled is an 
essential part of the enjoyment of this 
book. 

The dialogue occupies 14 chapters, 
most of which I found entertaining and 
enjoyable, although the mathematics is. 
interspersed with passages of,, to my 
taste, mthcr tedious philosophizing. 

. This even embarrasses the author nt 
one point, where he has Salviati say, 

, -‘Oh, but how I have been going on!” 
There arc copious annotations, con- 
taining. a wealth of subsidiary and 
, historical material .and references; 30 
pages of problems and 70 pages of 
solutions (rather than the other way 
found “ splendid! ); a bibl iography . and 
a,n index. For collector* of geometrical 
oddities, there are delights tucked 


terns of statistical inference. 


cursorily. 

So this book, in neglecting these This book might help you to do the 
issues, is seriously inadequate. It is an calculations, but you would have to 
elementary account of some of the turn elsewhere to find out how to give 
computations involved in using analy- them meaning. 

sis of variance to assess data which is 

cross-classified and unbalanced. Such Lindsay Paterson 

data typically arise in an experiment 

for testing treatments on mice from Lindsay Paterson is a member of the 

several breeds: each mouse would get sc ( ent fp c 5la jf al i/ ie ARC Unit of 

one treatment, and the classifying Statistics, University of Edinburgh. 

(actors would be the treatments ana 

the breeds; the data would be unba- 

lanced (in the sense used here) if some ^ • -m 

combinations of treatments with \niflpp 

breeds appeared more often than JUJIC JL 

Others. -m m -m 

However, although the book does 1 f-f-v/ 

guide us fairly clearly through the I HI 111 IV* V 
arithmetic and should be accessible to 

readers whose mathematical conipe- — 

tence is roughly at the level of solving Biology of Spiders 
systems of linear equations, it barely by Rainer F. Foelix 
mentions the problems of interpreta- Harvard University Press, £21 .00 
tion. How do we decide whether the (CRNnfi7d0743l 9 

simple methodology it describes is . I „ . .. — 

appropriate. And what do we do when Spiders have always intrigued the 
we want to go further? , layman and have featured extensively 

Only if certain assumptions arc satis- in animal folklore. Despite this pub- 
fied is a simple nnalysis of variance an Uc fascination, the group has re- 
uppropriatc way of assessing whether celved relatively little attention from 


Lindsay Paterson Is a member of the 
scientific staff at the ARC Unit of 
Statistics, University of Edinburgh. 


Spider 

biology 


W. D. Edgar 

IV. D. Edgar is lecturer in zoology at the 
University of Glasgow. 

Nervous 

systems 

Physiology of the Nervous System 

by David Ottoson 

Macmillan Press,£30.00and£15.00 

ISBN 0333 19464 0 and 30819 0 

Neurobiology 

by Gordon M. Shepherd 

Oxford University Press, £35.00 and 

£15.00 

ISBN 0 19 5Q3Q54 0 and 503055 9 

At first glance, it might seem that these 
two books are rather similar. Both 
have been written to provide a “mid- 
dle-sized" text dealing systematically 
with the nervous system imd both are 
based, as is often the case, on under- 
graduate courses. Both arc written by 
distinguished professors of neurosci- 
ence at top-class institutions who have 
not only carried out important scien- 
tific research in the past but continue to 
make active contributions to neuro- 
physiology. At this point, however, the 
resemblance ends. 

To the uninitiated reader the fact that 
Ottoson's text was designed for pre- 
dinical medical students (although of 
“value to students in psychology and 
biology”) and Shepherd's was designed 


major importance. In it lies the key to 
the great difference between these two 
books, as it has determined the 
approach and treatment of the subject 
and the style und layout of the text. 
Indeed, it is hard at times to believe 
that both authors are essentially deal- 
ing with the same subject. 

Ottoson's book is scholarly and 
thorough, idea] for any medical stu- 
dent neuroscience course. The facts 
are presented simply and concisely; 


away in every corner. There are excel- have the same variance, the variance- 
. lent diagrams throuehoul. Every sec- ratio tests which it uses uncritically can 
lfon, up u> apd including the bjblUjgcu- mislead ns into deciding that the 'treat- 
's phy, la preceded by-a/full page of .meats differ when in fact they do not. 
if . I' carefully qhapen quotations: for exam- : ' Hus omission is partialis fly unfortu n- 


therc are differences among the zoologists. This book, a translation and where possible the relevance to 
effects of treatments. But the book from the German edition published future clinical practice (such as elec- 
does not warn us to check that these in 1979, is the first comprehensive iroencephalogram measurements) is 
iosumptlons hold. It does not tell us, treatment: of spider biology in fifty pointed out. The book is, however a 
for iiislunce, that unless the observa- years. The book is aimed at the very classical one. Though pleasant’to 
lions are statistically independent and non-specialist biologist and Foelix read and scientifically up-tp-date, it is 

has been very well served by his very conservative in approach’ and 
translators who have preserved his style. Some may find this a positive 
lively Style. blessinn in this era nf fnnhinn anH 


years, the book is aimed nt the very classical one. Though pleasant to 
non-specialist biologist and Foelix read and scientifically up-tp-date, it is 
has been very well served by his very conservative in approach and 
translators who have preserved his style. Some may find this a positive 
lively style. blessing in this era of fashion and 

The introductory chapter gives a trends in neuroscience but while 
brief but clear account of spider moulding the subject conveniently into 


a pre-clinicnl course, such a classical 
approach does not provoke much new 
i hin king and may possibly impede it. 

For example, in the long and thor- 
ough chapter on pain (a subject that is 
frequently poorly taught ano yet clear- 
ly of major importance to future clini- 
cians) Ottoson gives straight-forward 
“facts". So we are told of “pain nerves" 
or “pain tracts”; successful brainstem 
stimulation for the relief of pain is said 
lo have been achieved; chronic pain 
patients arc said to have low levels of 
endorphins in the cerebrospinal fluid; 
and acupuncture analgesia is said to be 
mediated via these same endogenous 
analgesic opiates. Although all these 
phenomena have been reported in the 
literature, they are all subject to much 
controversy. Pain is not a simple 
somatic sensation like touch or temper- 
ature. It is unpredictable and hard to 
measure. Experimental acute pain in 
the laboratory is quite different from 
chronic pain m disease. The subject is 
one that needs careful thought and a 
critical approach to the literature. The 
medienl student reading this chapter 
would he left with the impression that 
pain is simply a product of over-active 
nerves, too little pain-relieving hor- 
mone and a sluggish brainstem, simply 
cured by drugs, surgery or electrode 
implanation. In a profession notorious 
for refusing to admit ignorance of tne 
unknown, such a way of thinking must 
not be encouraged. 

By contrast, in Shepherd’s book, the 
reader is constantly provoked into 
thinking and questioning. Take, for 
example, the way the two authors deal 
with the subject of smell and taste, 
particularly interesting since both au- 
thors have worked on olfaction and 
indeed have published together on the 
subject. Ottoson takes the reader 
.through the system in a clear and 
logical way: anatomy of receptors, 
olfactory bulb and cortex, electrophy- 
siology, and so on. Shepherd intro- 
duces the topic under the general 
heading of “chemical senses”, senses 
which, he argues, are most primitive, 
required by tne most basic organisms 
to determine the nutritive constituents 
around it and allow it to sustain its own 
metabolism. The ability of cells to 
“sense" or respond to specific chemic- 
als runs as a thread through the study of 
neurobiology: the responses to che- 
mical transmitters and hormones, the 
development of neural connexions, 
and the sensory responses of che- 
moreceptors are all the same at a 
molecular level. The chapter therefore 
deals with common chemical senses, 
internal chemoreceptors and then the 
anatomy and physiology of smell and 
taste organs in vertebrates and inverte- 
brates. This is typical of the whole style 


of Shepherd’s book. 

Each section begins with questions 
nnd ideas as to tne importance and 
relevance to a living organism of 
different parts of the nervous system: 
“Nothing in neurobiology makes sense 
except in the light of behaviour ana 
this is clearly u strong view or the 
author. The book begins with a very 
useful account of the animal kingdom, 
both invertebrates and vertebrates. 
Discussions of excitable cells, 
synapses, transmitters, development 
and plasticity are then followed by very 
good reviews of sensory systems, 
motor systems and “higher” central 
systems, the author's enthusiastic style 
allowing the excitement of his subject 
to shine through. The book is not 
written as a course of facts for exams, 
but as n narrative to be thought about 
and discussed. - , 

However, the book is not without its 
problems. Since the nervous system is 
nard to compartmentalize, there is a 
thorough system of cross-referencing 
in all the chapters. Though useful, this 
can be irri Lating: for instance, in the 
chapter on chemical senses, we are 
advised to refer to no fewer than ten 
other chapters at various points 
throughout the text. At times the 
arrangement of the book is undisci- 
plined and rambling; and the reading 
lists at the end of each chapter are 
somewhat limited. . 

Although Shepherd’s book would 
not normally be picked for a medical 
course, medical students might read it 
and learn that neurobiology is a science 
and not a set of facts. Students ot 
biology and their teachers will find « 
invaluable. _ 

Maria Fitzger ald 

Maria Fitzgerald is a member of the 
cerebral functions group and tutor in 
neuroscience In the department of ana • 
tohn and embryology at Univestty 
College London. 
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university library, £557 1 14 from Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission (MS and archives prniccl). 
Professor J. Rorkc and Mr D. K. Macbeth. 
£130.987 from SERC (leaching company prog- 
ramme with MacTauarl Scott &Co Lid); Dr K. J. 
Cornwell. £10.977 from Department of Industry 
(boiling outside lube bundles); Professor S. D. 


Smith, S40.000 from United Slates air force, 
(semiconductor non-linear optics). 

Liverpool 

Dr W. Ecclesion, £50,1X1 from the SERC (injec- 
tion logic in electronics); Ms J. Bazlrc, £ 175 from 
iho Bntlsh Academy (study of northern homily 
cycle): Dr J. C. Beichcm. £1 .964 from ibe Nuffield 
Foundation (■'Orator" Hunt and working-class 
radicalism); Dr D. J. Dutton, £676 from British 
Academy (biography of Austen Chamberlain); Dr 
M. T. C. Fang. £3,787 from Leverhulme Trust 
(university engineering education In China and 
England - comparative study); Professor J. D. 
Parsons, £39.913 from SERC/Ruiherford Apple- 
ton Labortory (mobile radio propagation studies); 
Professor F. Harris, £1 1 .032 from DHSS (registry 


(university engineering education In China and 
England - comparative study); Professor J. D. 
Parsons, £39.913 from SERC/Ruiherford Apple- 
ton Labortorv (mobile radio propagation studies); 
Professor F. Harris, £1 1 .032 from DHSS (reglstnr 
of congenital malformations); Professor J. R. M. 
Copeland and Dr R. M. Phiipou. £16,000 from 
Astra Pharmaceuticals Lid (depression in ihe 
elderly); Mrs S. J. Leinster, £11.769 as MRHA 
leiearcn scheme (chemotherapy for breast can- 
cer); Dr M. Preston, £30.194 from Ministry of 
Defence (trace organic substances in sea water); 
Dr T. L. Gilchrist. £13,650 from Llpha Phar- 
maceuticals Lid (nilro olefins l and £13.650 from 
same company (sulphur heterocyclic compounds); 
Dr 0. Parry. £2],&8 from the Welsh Office and 
Welsh Development Agency (contaminated land 
wrv«); Professor O. Stevenson, £17.395 from 
SSRC sources of Information advice and advocacy 
available lo Northern Ireland cilizcnit. 

Queen’s University, Belfast 

Dr R. H. Perron. £54,629 from SERC (PASCAL 

luiguage for ICL DAP - computing); Professor 



Jp 1 urging policy In local government", n course 
wrienlor officers. will he held ;n the University of 
Aslan management centre mi July 7 and 8. The 
course will explore the principles of charging 
policy, with case studies in all major local 
iutbonly services. Details from Tony Bovaird. 
nttHlc Sector Management Group. Management 
tenire. University uf Aston. Nelson Building. 
Gosia Green. Birmingham B4 7DU. 


fe* 6 ihe world's lending authorities on 
wnpuung will lecture on one of the most rapidly 
««»phig branches of computer science, local 


al a special course in 
& University from July 1 J to 22. Spcak- 
indude Dr Werner Bux of I DM .Switzer- 
Richurd Rashid of Camegle- 
Unlled SlMci ' “ nd Dr Brian 
J?£ « Wf Univerrily of Kent. Details from Dr 
i c , ^° n ' ln f° rma H°n officer at Strath- 
oyoi University on 041 552 4400 x237U. 

Auih!!!!!™ ri |C Inner London Education 

Authority i education officer, will lecture on 


H. B. Gilbudy. £40.t>l5 from SERC (fusion 

!!!*!?> hI n GilhjJ > and Dr M B. 
Shah, *49 ,o!.iO from SERC (hydrogen collmnns); 
Dr C. L S. Lewis. H0.iijn from SERC (laser 
*S K ® , 1 ! <-■ Furnshaw. £1«KU7 from SERC 

(black lipid films); Dr D. W. Hal ton. £30,000 from 
SER (tremalode parasites) Professor D. G. 
McDevitt, £10.592 from SERC (sympathetic 
^ s,c "3.‘ n Dr O. B. Wisdom. 

£10.694 from SERC (tumour markers); Mr G. 
Snvidge and Dr P. Foster. £32,476 from NERC 
(nutrient dynamics in North-west Scottish shelf 
waters)- Professor K. D. Buchanan, £15.934 fioin 
Bayer UK. Ltd (dietary factors in diabetes); 
Professor P. F. D f Arcy, Professor J. M. BrlJgcs 
and Dr Z. R. Deiai, £10,800 from Northern 
Ireland Leukaemia Research Fund (mclph.ilan 
and multiple myeloma). 

University College, Swansea 
Dr A. E. Chaplin amt Dr J. R. Oallon, £27.370 
front the SERC (synthesis of nltrogcnasc); Profes- 
sor Pellcr, £19,950 from SERC (stabilised chiral 
carbaniom); Dr J. F. T. Pittman, £14.520 from 
SERC (polymer processing); Dr H. W. Fowler, 
£45,419 from SERC (animal cells); Professor 
Singer and Mi W. Jenkins. £11.000 from SERC 
(spray coating trials); Dr N. A. Ratdiffe, £38.747 
from SERC (coclomooyies immunobiology I ; Dr 
J. Howell, £140.340 Tram SERC. Department of 
Industry and Bio- Isolates pic (teaching company 
scheme); Dr O. O. N. Kay. £34,150 from the 
Natural Environment Research Council (flower 
colour polymorphism); Dr A. E. Chaplin and Dr 
J. R. Gallon. £28.964 from NERC l diurnal 
patient of N2 fixation): Dr P. A. Tyler. £26,366 
from NERC (life history of deep sea molluscs); Dr 
O. Ha Ilk ell. £33,000 from Agricultural Research 
Council (anaerobic soil hacteriu); Dr J. M. Parry. 
£14.000 from DHSS (environmental mutagen 
information centre project); Dr W. R. Bytheway, 
£21.860 from SSRC (investigation of retirement 
through redundancy); Professor Singer, £19,900 
from Ministry of Defence (simultaneous spray 
peening); Dr P. A. Tyler. £11,000 from Welsh 
Office (effeci of heavy metals on molluscs); 
Professor Purnell and Dr J. A. Ballantyne, 
£72.354 from British Petroleum pic (day catalysis 
- extra mural research award); Dr W. A. Evans, 
£20,bi2 from Haven Automation Ltd (marine 
machinery sound simulation system); Dr K.. 
Board, Dr D. R. J. Owen, Dr P. Bettcss and Dr 
M. Towers, of the departments of electrical and 
electronic engineering and civil engineering, a 
£2m programme funded 50 per cent by Ibe EEC. 
to develop belter methods of modelling behaviour 
of semi-conductors. Prime contractor is SERC; 
other partners are General Electric pic, Neder- 
landsc Phillips, Bedriiven B V, University College 
of Swansea and Trimly College, Dublin. 


"Higher Education and [he Community' in roum 
227. Polytechnic or North London. Holloway 
Road. London N7 nn June 14 al S.lXJpm. The 
lecture will m.uk the publication of the 
polytechnic's fourth register of local projects 
covering the period autumn 1980 lo spring 1983. 


The next History Workshop London seminar will 
have Christopher Hill speaking on "The English 
Revolution and Ireland at the Black Horse pub. 
Rmhbonc Place. London Wl. at 7.3Upm on 
Monday June 6. 


The autumn conference of the British LOGO 
User Group will be held al Ihe University of 
Technology, Lo tuth boro ugh, between September 
2 and 4. Topis will range from Ihe philosophy of 


Animal bravery 

The notorious British love of animals 
doesn't cease with the declaration of 
war. Inevitably, the reality is a good 
deal messier and more violent than (he 
studied Idealism of some pictures. 


There are from Jilly Cooper’s Anim- 
als at War, published by Helnemaun to 
coincide with an exhibition at the 


2 and 4. topis wifi range from Ihe philosophy of 
LOGO through the sped lie practical applications. 
Speakers include Prolessor Seymour Papcit of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and Dr 
Peter Ross of Edinburgh Uni vanity. Details from 


Peter Ross of Edinburgh Uni vanity. Details from 
Pam Valley. 26 Tithby Road, Bingham. Notts 


Imperial War Museum, London. 


Appointments 


Universities 

Herlot-Wntt 

Senior lectureships: Dr Anthony F. Fell Ipharam- 

S ); Dr Ian Grant (offshore engineering); Dr 
torae W. Emerson of the University of Otago, 
New Zealand (visiting senior lecturer in depart- 
ment of brewing and biological sciences). 


The second national conference and exhibition on 
computers In personnel will be held al the Riival 
Lancaster Hotel, London un July 12 lo 14. The 
event Is organized jointly hy ihe institute of 
Manpower Sludies and rite institute of Personnel 
Management. Details from Terry Page and Sue 
Beadle, Communications Office. Institute of 
Manpower Sludies. Mantell Building, University 
of Sussex, Palmer, Brighton BN I 9RF. Tel: 
0273-686751. 


The Association for French Language Sludies will 
be holding a one-day conference on French 
linguistics al the Unlversiiyof Essex on Saturday, 
June 4. Details from Dr J. Durand, department of 
language and linguistics. University of Essex, 
WJvenhoc Park, Colchester C04 3SQ. Tel: 
0206-862286 x2L29. 


ReliringSpeaker of the House of Commons. 
Oeorge Thomas, is to give the annual law lecture 
at the University College or Wales. Aberystwyth, 
on Saturday, November 19. Mr Thomas will be 
discussing his prominent rale as Speaker in (be last 
Parliament. 


Queen’s University, Belfast 

Lectureships: Dr Vija Edite Dent (microbiology)-, 
Philip Lomas (uncicin history - temporary)-, 


Edmond Rooney (social studies - temporary)! 
Thomas Alexander (Semitic sludies). 

UWIST 

Senior lectureships: E. J. Bracken (town plan- 
ning); K R. Brain (pharmacy); Q. Davies and K. 
T. Tranter larihlti-cluTcj-, N. Picicy and T. 
Watkin (business adniinistruiian and accountan- 
cy!; J. M. Walker (maritime studies). 
Lectureships; A. J. Griffiths (mechanical cn- 


"Siutcgics for Reducing UiK-mpInynicm". ;t 
conference oil einnLnyincni policy (or the !9«lh. 
will be belli at i I k- Manchester Business Scliuol mi 
June 8 .ind 9. Dennis nnd applied lion forms from. 
Course Admiiii si ration. Executive Development 
Centre. Miinchmcr Business School. Booth Si 
West. Manchester MIJ bPB. 

The UK Asian Women's Conference, the largest 
organization of Asian women in the L>K, Is 
holding its sixth annuaJ conference on Saturday, 
June ft al Ihe Winston Stage Motel, Met ford 
Road, Wigston Fields, Leicestershire. Thu main 
speakers will be Dr Madhuri Shah, chairperson of 
(tie University Grants Commissk>n(lndia); Mr 
Peter Ncwsam, chairman of the Commission for 
Racial Equality; Ms Jocelyn Barrow, member or 
the BBC board ofgovernora, Mrs Sue Cufflin, JP; 
Mrs Roihon Korobln, member of the police 
committee, UK Aslan Women's Conference. This 
year's topic will be “Education and women" with 
special emphasis on the education of minorities in 
Ibe UK. Further doiails from 01-767-4826. 

A sponsored seminar in ihe department of 
mathematics at Keefe University will be given by 
Professor D. J. Bartholomew of the London 
School of Economics on "Stochastic models for 
social processes; what are they for?" on June 8 at 
2.30pm in room R29, Tawncy Building. 


_ wl| y 1 education officer, will lecture on MG13 8GN! Paillaraenl. 2.30pm in roum R29, Tai 

Open University programmes Saturday June 4 to Friday June 10 


gini'crin^ und enamcLTingl. S. J. ffardwuoil 
flaw). i_. Rukoili tmwn plfutning): N. J. 
O'Shaiighncssv (business uunmiistiullon and 
jccnimiancyi: D. C. Cccch. tt. A Parnahy and R 
Weston (nil .irchitvciurc. nil (criiporury) 


Mr David Joseph, present deputy regional direc- 
tor. bus been appointed the Open uni vcraiiy's 
director for the Easi Anglian region. Mr Joseph 
formerly touaht m Middlesex Polytechnic where 
he devclniw'd new courses in art and design. 


Four British scholars have I wen awarded research 
prizes by the Alexander von Humboldt Founda- 
tion in Bonn for contributions to the humanities: 
Professor Elizabeth Anscombc. professor of phi- 
losophy at Cambridge University, for her work on 
Ludwig Wittgenstein: The Rev. Professor Hemv 
Chadwick, regius professor of divinity ut Cam- 
bridge University and professorial fellow of 
.Magdalene College, for his work on the New 
Tesla mem and the early church: Professor Pcrer 
Thomas Gcach. professor uf logic al Leeds 
University until 19X|. fen his work on logic und 
philosophy: Professor Frederick Alexander 
Munn. solicitor of (he supreme court in Britain 
and professor o law nt Bonn University, fur his 
work on lntemaitonal public and private law. 


| Dr Abraham Araya, of the University of Edin- 
burgh’s department of chemistry, has been 
awarded the Royal Society of Chemistry's Barrer 
Award for 1V83 for advanced work in the field of 
1 molecular sieve zeolites. 


Saturday June 4 

Mta 

IS Aita (5364; prog 8) 

478 " 3 * K. Ships and Seaming (A292; 

7« jy* O 

sj? R?P Development. Living Language 

nS™?.' re5??“ on 8nii , * ,e Sule - Graduates (or 

** Economic Policy. Fixing ind 

[w (DM4: prog 4) 

M^^^*-Appe««.««dRealhy 

JJondsdon Course. Discovering 

S&'Xl™!: P™* ll ) 

U) U * rnfc>: flle lna ™ 1 * °f a Myth (U202; 

iK* ^ M l U ^ e - ModulaiUm (AMI : prog 4) 

Methods In Education and ike Soda] 
g*«ei. Ha Suwxdred Interview (DE304; prog 

6itMiSS.‘ ,lrv pj!l |and : » Changing culture. 

and Society, 4: the Cheat Inaiaata- 
1|JS» Proi 8) 

' fa «raon In the CommuAity. Him 

5 G«»d Moming7 (P2SI : preg 7) 

Oeugrapby. Central 

'Ur aXDS®?, p«ia 8) 

1lw PriodpleiofCane 

.. , SSfnSSV 3 ' i“ n “ b» Education. The Stan- 
'Ut ^ 1 (E200; prog 23) 

»^.'GSna2u a i n J?nf Ufe “■ihemiilea. Space-Time 

fop SS&JW Pn>B 17) 

»* mSS.SW"' Wb " *" 

II# gKS 1 ,',"- Oper.iloMl Dri- 

MiiW^.^Modernlim; Manet to Pollock. 
Ifc, T ‘ 1 Oart (A3 15; prog IS) 

£ nt VlU FB,ne,lnB 
ffStSCFWta- Points of View: Peripec- 

qf Igbpi 

^*^*2 8 fpV,? OClelJ '- Tlle Case of WlUiam 
• ^7 4 tEa> *: prog 8) 


7.1 B* Arts Foundation Couna. Fau and Value (AIOI; 

748* ScJence Foundation Coarse. Nitrogen and thr 
Haber Process CS101: prog 7) 

23.20* IndosirlsI Relations. International lodurtrial Re- 
lattoas (PT281; prog 6) 


Sunday June 5 


I mage s and Information. Diffraction in Action 
'ST291; prog 6) 


Inquiry. Duem/ea: tba Making id a Mydi (OXO; 

fplemi Behaviour. Something In the Environ- 
ment: a conflict of value in Cornwall (1241: prog 

Synemi Performance! human toon and lyitems 
failures. Sntema Engineering (TD342; prog &) 
Introductory Electron ks. Analogue Systems: In- 
puts and output! (T283; prog 5) 

Sdence Foundation Coune. Equilibrium Rules, 
OK? (S10I; prog 14) , _ , 

Social Sciences Foundation Course. Fairy Tale 

^ta^MiwtoC^el^aihmneifa, aSodal 
Puroactivc: ease study - Caiattrophe Theory 

Spcn'torum^ Magazine Programme for OU 

Bjdawx^g^efosme.: solids. Dynamic Analysis 

Svi'anS^iiniBuie. eoapwlllMi and evolution 

KS^SS^r-eembe Sea: a 
vUi rorffTly B*tu«y (S3M: proiS 
Mm Coramuakilion * Sodety. 1*79 Omw«I 

itatogy: /orm^mdfinalon- Insect Hormones: the 
control of moulting iSJB; ("yi.lflL-, nm _ 
Geology. Geology of the Alps. 1JS2M. prog jj) 
BiokOT. Brain and Behaviour. PfasHriiy in the 
CenuKwus Sysam (SD286; progtfi 
Inn rumen la lion. Fourier Analysis smfTrinsduc- 

fflWU *»»■■■ 

Third Law (MST204; prog 301 

The Development rf In mreaeo ua^.tiiek Muric. 
Motlvlc Developmenl: Haydn (A3W. Pgt ■) . 
Crustal and Mantle Proaares: ejaertudlH hi 
Earth Sdeoces. Mtoeraiiiuion In Cornwall (S336. 

Smoutlng and Computen. Compuilng in Cren- 
munlty Health (M252; prog 3) ^ _ 

Sdence and Belief: from Darwin to Ebaoin. The 
Wave-Particle Paradox-, AW'; prog 3) 


(MM bndcnum&ng Space and Time. Through ihe 
Looking □lass (S354; prog S) 

8.30 The Nature ot Chrmtnry. Colour Photography 
(S304; prog I7| 

*e!S* > PewmSlly and Learning. New York Ciiy Profiles 
lEZOLprog 15) 

7,18* social ftychoiogy. Convenailoa with Erik Erlk- 

7.31 tfeclmJogy Fwmfatioa Course. UndcrsiaiHlIng 
Qwmlnry (TI01; prog 11) 

RACK) 4 VHP 

US Modem Art and Moderalnh: Manet to Poltoct. 

Marxism and An: Mel Ruruden (A31S; nrog 16) 
7.1S The tthh Century Novel and in Legacy Narrator 
in Mlddlnnarch (A3I2: prog 8) 

Monday June 6 

BBC2 

M6 The Control of Education En Britain. Who Hot dr 
ihe Pune? (E2Z2: prog 4) 

8 A0* An Introduction W Sociology. Cute and Clou 

S W.Cmg 16) 

Un Foundation Couna. Mitheoiailci. a sodil 
penpective. care study, Ciiuuoplc Theory 

720 Technology Foundation Course. Discovering 
Chemliuy (T101; prog It) 

7 AS The Entighieoment. Frederick and Voliilre: ihe 
story ot a visit (A20*; prog &) 

RADIO 3 (VHPJ _ 

8.15 20ih Ceniwy Poeiry. "Purgaiory (A306:prog 8) 
8L3S Art In Idly. 14HM580. The Del hfonie Funerary 
Chapel (AjJ 2; prog 3) 

2920 Aru FoumUlion Course. Thr Ghent Allarpfees 
(AI01; prog 16) 

23,40' Teefanology Foundation Course. Understanding 
Chemistry (TI01; prog It) 

RADIO 4 (VHP) 

8320* The 19th Century Novel and in Legacy. Narrator 
la Middkmarth (A3I2; prog 8) 

23X0 Peraoeiltiy ind Learning. Creativity and the 
Grand Inquisitor: I (201; prog to) 

Tuesday June 7 

*&§) Modern Ad and Modernism: Manet (a Pollack 

Mondrian: Jan do Borne (A313; prog 16) 

320* Ortanognphy. Where the River meets Ihe Sea: A 
villi to Ihe Toy Estuary (5334; prog *1 
US' Biology: fojm and function. Insect Hormones: the 
control of moulting (S2Q2; prog 16) 

720 Sdence Foundation Course. Eaergy and Rockets 
(S1QI; prog IS) 


7.48 Risk. Screening Nuclear Hazard (U201: prog 6) 
17.10 Contemporary Issues In Education. The Sian- 
dards Debaie. pin 2 tE20Q: prog 24) 

23J0 Graphs Networks and Design. Money Grows on 
Trees (TM361 : prog 8) 

23.58* National tncamr and Econooilr Policy. Fulna and 
Ftosilng (D284; prog 4) 

00 JO Sodil Work . Community Work end Society. Who 
Represents Whom 7 (DE2G6; proa 12) 

RADIO 3 fVHF) 

6^8* Man's Religious Ouesi. Music in ihn Jewish 
Religion (AT7208; prog 3) 

RADIO 4 (VHP) 

23.30 17th Century England: a changing cuirurB. Puri- 
tans and Church Musk ( A20J: prog 8) 

2350 Open Forum. A Magazine Programme for OU 
students (prog 16) 

Wednesday June 8 


34)8* I7rh Ccnlury England: a (hinging csilluro. 
Arehliamure andSodeiy 4: ihe (heal Innaiuailon 


IA2Q3-, prog 8) 

6«* Geology. CJtology or the Alps, 1 (S2J6; prog 8) 
7M' Aru Found e lion Course. The Obent Aliarplece 


(A10I; proa 16) 

7.4S* Hlslary ot Maibemetlcs. tfobilnof View: perspec- 
trie and projection (AM289; prog 1) 

1230 Caring for Older People. HosmtuTlPWO; prog 5) 
13.20 Consumer Dedstom. Serve You Right! (PM I; 

17-10 Kan'S Religious Qiresi. Euter Worship: the 
Oreek Liluriy (AD208; prog 3) 

23J0* Sysrttra Perform luce : human fsetors end sytttms 
foflures. Systems Engineering (TD342iprog 6) 
23 _55’ Ins trumanta lion. Fourier Analysis and Transduc- 


er Responts (T29I ; prog 6) 


Inorganic ChomiMry: coswepu nnd case Studies. A 
New Look at Banding (S247; prog 6) 

Popular Culture. Reelltm (U2QJ; prog 5) 


RADIO 3 (VHFJ 

23,20 Social Sdences Foundation Course, hiagaxfne 
Programme 4 (DI02: pros 8) 

23.40' Schooling and Society. The Case or WUHnro 

T> Bj4lg. ! 2 tJOSa. prog B) 

flADIO 4 (VHPl 

23 JO The Eollghteninem. Wax and Peace in the Ago or 
Reason (A2&4: prog 16) 

23.60 EagtahUibajiHritory. 1300- 1780. The Tosrn end 
the Religious Historian (AJ22; prog 4) 

Thursday June 9 

8BC2 

AM* Introduction to Ture Matbemnlica. Space-Time 
Geomeuy (M203; prog 17) 


630 Contltcl In the Family. One Step ai a Time (PJ33; 

BAB* Blofon. Brain and Behaviour. Plauidu In she 
Central Nervous System (SD2S6. piaej) 

7 JO Soail Sciences Foundation Course The Rea) 
Woild (DUD; prog 16) 

TAB Folidei. People and Admlnlsiratioa. Open Gov- 
ern rreui? (DIM: prog 8) 

23.30* (mages and Information. Diffraction in Action 
(STOl:piog6) 

33M’ Dedtifln Making In Britain Operations! Deci- 
sions (D208; prog S) 

(XL20 Purpose andnannlngin the Curriculum. Bedford: 
a piooea ring College (E2(M : prog 9) 

RADIO 3 (VHF1 

BJB Social Wort. Commualiv Work and Society. 
Llierpool: my ot change (DE206; prog 9) 

23 JO Maths Foundation Course Foundation Maths 8 
(MIDI; prog 8> 

23.40' Modem An and Modernism: Manet in Poltoelc. 
Marxism and An: Mel Ramsden (All?; prog ]&)■ 

RADIO 4 (VHP) 

23.30* Twentieth Century Poeiry. Turtarory" (A3P6: 
prog S) 

23 JO Conicmporuy lasuM In Education Education 
Bulletin - 4 (E200; plug 13) 


Friday June 10 

BBC2 

8 -M* Maihcmailcal Modeb and Methods. Newton's 
Third Law {MST204; prog 30) 

8-30* The Earth: snueiitre, composition and evolution. 

Lavas of Etna (S237; proa 7j 
Wl' Engneering Me rh sales: sottds. Dynamic Analysis 

7-20" Lmgagn * bsvelopsnent. Living Language 

7 MV krotutiom^Esminemal Arks (S3 64: prog 8) 
17.10* Mass Ctommunlcmion nnd Soucty. 1979 Gacerzl 
Election (DE35J: prog 7) 

17JS Wee Item I Outlook (ptog 17) 

RADIO 3 (VHF) 

B.18* The EoUahtenmens. War ud Peace In She Age of 
Reason (AJrit; prog 16) 


•JB JTth Ceanirj England: a clisngfng culture. Puri- 
tans and Church Music (A2B7; prog 8) 

23J0 Social Work. Community Work and Society. 


M Liverpool: dty of ehange (DESK; pro* 9| 
24.00 Popular Culture. The History at Rock and I 
port 1 (U203, ptog 1} 

•* repeatad pr ogrammoa 
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Universities 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
PORT MORESBY 



LOUGHBOROUGH UNIVERSITY 
OFTECHNOLOGY 


UNIVERSITY OF ASTON 

MANAGEMENT 

CENTRE 


FINANCE & ACCOUNTING SUBJECT GROUP 


LECTURESHIP 
IN ACCOUNTING 


As part of the continuing davalcpment of the University 
of Aston Management Centre as one of the UK's leading 
business schools, the Centre wishes to make an 
appointment in the above eras. The Centre operates at the 
postgraduate, post-experience and undergraduate levels, as 
. well as punulng a vigorous programme of research 
activities, and it houiae a specially funded SSRC Doctoral 
Programme. Applications ere Invited from qualified 
graduate accountants with teaching and research 
backgrounds or relevant practical experience. - • 

The successful candidate will be expected to play an 
active part In research as wall as teaching and contributing 
to course development In the Management Centre. 

The Finance and Accounting Subject Group, heeded by 
Professor E.W. Devla, provides a significant input into 
Integrated degree programmes et both undergraduate end 
post graduate levels. In addition to mainstream courses In ' 
Financial. and. Management Accounting, ifwclallst options 
are taught In Business h hence, -Taxation arid Treasury 7 
: Management. In tha'resaarch group, members are 
presen tlY.undar taking contract research programmes In . 
the organisation of management accounting and treasury 
management sy stems In UK companies. 

Appointment will be made fpr a period of three years 
initially with the possibility, of renewal or a move to a. 
continuing appointment. Initial salary will be within and 
•up to the maximum of the range £6,376 to £1.3, BOB 
par annum, 

Application forms and further particulars may be ■ 
obtained from the Stafi Ofllcet (quoting Raf: BG6/1BB)}" 
Unhrerilky of Alton lit Birmingham. Gosta Grean, . 
Birmingham B4 7ET. Tali 921-3S9 .3811. p XL 4864.-: 

, Closing daft for the receipt of applications fjr 24 ih June, , 
1 983. ' V 


Applications are Invited from suitably qualified persons for the 
following positions; 

1. BUSINESS MANAGER IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF BUILDING9 & GROUNDS 

The appointee will be responsible to the Secretary of the 
University for financial and Budgetary control ol the University's 
recurrent and capital works budgets end for the efficient 
operation ol the Finance Division. He will also oversee the 
operations of the University's general services, sot as Executive 
Officer to the University's Finance and Buildings Committee and 
will also be expected to Chair certain other Committees. 

2. LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER OF LINGUISTICS 
IN THE DEPARTMENT OF LANGUAGE 

The successful applioant will bs required to teach courses in at 
least two of the following areas: general linguistics, 
Psycholinguistics and Comparauve/Hlstorloai linguistics. He may- 
also be required to take part In the external teaching of courses 
offered by the section. Previous research experience preferably 
at doctoral level, In Austroneslan and/or Papuan Linguistics 
together with a knowledge of the major lingua frencas of the 
Pacific region would be added advantages. The position Is 
tenable for 1 8 months In the first Instance, comma^lng June/July 
1983. 

3. TUTOR/LECTURER IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE 


INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 


Ai pan of the national initiative tbe Uoivenlty li further developing In 
exteailve research activities in Information technology. It la also i rural edng 
in Important -Inter-dkclpllnary MSc conversion ratine In the wb|ocl. 
Applications are turn invited rot the following poata. 


Electronic and Electrical Engineering 


A LECTURER (ref: 83/14 EL) capable or research and teaching In 
Information technology. Speech analysis and synthesis In computer 
communications would be a preferred Interest. Two vacancies eifct (or 
RESEARCH FELLOWS for a period or one year to work do Project 
Universe, one (ref: 83/15 BL) with special Interests In speech piocesslng. the 
Ollier (ref: 83/16 EL) concerned with ting software development. A 
COMPUTER PROGRAMMER (ref: 83/17 EL) la also required to rapport 
the new MSo course and to provide programming asristance for ihe research 
projects; ace also Computer Studies below. 


Human Sciences 


A LECTURER (ref: 83/13 HU) with Interests In occupational psychology and 
work design; consideration will aho he given to Imereti* In dialogue design 
and cognitive ergonomVa. Experience in advanced Information ttxhnotogtai 
and human factors Implication! would be particularly' useful. 


er Studies 


The Department offers a wide range of courses Including English 

couiwIbb 


and American Literature, Contemporary writing from a 
where English is a Second Language, Creative Writing, Drama, 
Oral Literature and Folklore/Cuffural Studies and Journalism for 
degree and diploma students. There are two positions. One fpr 


12 months, the other for two yeare. AppDcanta for one position 
should possess a postgraduate qualification, preferably a PhD In 


TsnJ LECTURERS (ra'l: 83/1 B cbj; one for three yean lit the flnUnwmce. hi 
Information technology to contribute to ibu MSc eonvetilon cottrte and to 
participate in research within a wide range of related project!. A 
COMPUTER PROGRAMMER (ref: 83/19 CO) Ii also required to aupport 
the new MSc none and to provide programming omittance for reaeaidt 
prelecta. 

Salary scale for Research Fellows I6.375-1S.510 and Computer Programmer* 
(appointed for three yeita In the Hitt Instance) £3330-19,170. Il b hoped to 
appoint Lecturers within tho lower half of tbe scale £6J75-£13^0J- ■All 
while* under review. Further dentils and application forms from Paul 
Johnson, Establishment Officer, quoting appropriate referancefi). 


Literature with strong research Interest, and* for the second 



Loughborough 


LeUtstmhln 


Involvement In External Studies teaching may be required. 

who wish to visit on 


Enquiries are welcome from persons 
secondment basis. 


Salary; Business Manager - K20.730 per annum plus gratuity 
_ . - Kl 7,870 per annum plus gratuity 


Senior Lecturer — Bbl Ijw* V |iei w Ilium piue If 1 9M4I1J 

' Lecturer . -Kl 8,020 per annum plus gratuity 
(£1 eleiling - K1.3193) 


S Heatons will be treated as strictly confidential and should 
ids a full curriculum vitae, a recent small photograph and the 


namafi and. addresses of three referees. 


Three- year contract. Gratuity. entitlement based on 24% rif 
/ableinini ‘ 


instalments dr lump sum and taxed 


The largest Management 
Centners the UK. 


eelety earned andj 
at a jnat rate of 2 c i 
' ' Benefits Include: support for approved research; rent-free 
Accommodation; appointment and repatriation airfares for 
appointee end dependants; financial assistance towards the 
' ' Jjfilx weeks 


: ! I : • 

!• .. ' The University of t ■. 

H'.S - ' V • v 'Leeds , ' 


Sqhh*03 ot Dngltah 

PRE ‘DOCTORAL 
.RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 


University College] 
■ ; Londo'n 

- SChbOl aM^e<ll(jl,n*’ 

RESEARCH IN 


PERINATAL 

MEDICINE 


rad». • f riSf^obaii^jarJ 

K irtment 
urn* : inj 

wste 


. of haodlatrUa, 

Raylia ; Inat|tuta 4 , a um- 
_yei-*!ty :Str«o|,- , Land on 


annual recreation wave with home airfares available after each 
.18 months of. continuous service; generous eduoqtion subsidies 
for Children attending school irirNG !or overseas; a salary 


continuation scheme to cover extended Illness or disability. 
AppBcanta who wish to arrange secondment from their home 
Inatftut^qna wifi be. welcome. , . ,C 

tfcatiorw should be' forV/arded to the r Assistant Secretary L 
i University /of. Papua New Gulneai. PO Box 320. • 

1 16 . reaoh him no later than, 3Qth June, 1983. 

. ta resident in the UK should also sena'dne copy to the - 
Overseas Educational Appointments Department, The British 
CourtcU, 90-91 Tottenham Court Road. : London W1P 0DT 
quoting reference U75-77/83. . 


.Southampton^ 


Durham University. 

Iqifa Fifrtonf er.Qeopr«phy 

: LECTURESHIP IN ' 
■ . GEOGRAPHY 


THB UNIVKR8ITY OF AUCKLAND 
New Zeeland 


ACCOUNTANCY- CHAIR IN FINANCE 

Clotlng Date: lath August, 1983 _ 

Applioanta should poiUM aaxopriaia poetoraduata lyialBoatigna. pnrteraay ■ . 
doctatia, hnra on a BlaMahM background m Flranca, and be able lo d«r»natra» 
research and teacMrg abMty. CanonalM ahould be mambera ol an qgKopfltM 
profoestonal body. 


ACCOUNTANCY-ASSOCIATE- 
PROFESSORSHIP IN ACCOUNTING 


Ctoalng Dalai 29th July, 1983 

Appkenta should be Ml 


oxpeftance cocnmamyrats 
welcomed . I 


l (unified eoadomlqely wtUi teaching endn 

wfih the wntortty oTtha poahloa Appx*No0» 

bom thosb with practical, profaeelonal, govemmemol. or oa 
experience. 

ACCOUNTANCY - LECTURESHIP IN 
COMMERCIAL LAW 

Closing Dele: 22nd July, 1983 ' 


and neew* 

ooosutng 



had some 
area tf 

the flaw 


, HISTORY - LECTURESHIP 

1 the Nevxy q» Hie U8A Unoe 

. .ewiiM acctaim wW be expected lo teach a live year ooure^Modwii® 
Htotdy but Uvi also haYa theopportunlty lo laaoh more apoolaSaed couraae et 

, aA tepnAri levfjra ■ r • ^ . 

~ [ealariee wU bo aelaMehed aooot ti hifl tonuagfloelttoiw«W 



AeJwd, or .Item tin ‘ — “ 

but not later tieh me dofh>g 


«n nJIH WFTAppMw^ 
bo fofwudad aa aeon oe possible. 


University of 
Edinburgh • 

Deportment or Economic* 


LECTURESHIP IN 
. ECONOMICS : 


f ?a Vsp^: ■ 



University of : 

, Edinburgh . 

Department orSnelleh • 

LanouBoe , •• 

TEMPORARY , 
LECTURESHIP 


. ■' .Applications ere Invited 

.fSUhlj, ■Br”5fi! r 5,j„te: 
; alF"" 

late In 


U nlvorafiy . University of 

BH0 SVL. Aar l when ep% 
Mieetlone <3 copies),- nam, 
op.glvo r^ee^ D .h ? pfJ 

fcTwr.a‘"-“w 



REMINDER 

Clashed Ads In 
the THES should 
arrive not later 
than 10am 
Monday 
pracadtng 
publication 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 3.6.83 


Universities continued 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 
Centre for Continuing Education 


DIRECTOR 
HEALTH AND 
SOCIAL WELFARE 

Applications far this new, professorial-level post are Invited 


''f'r"'--— ' — - — —1 pjOl BIB inviieu 

from parsons with relevant teaching and research achievement 
In higher education who are closely aware of the educational 
and training needs of the health and social welfare field. Thev 

rtkro iM nlnn hatlfi heH flrel.leranad _ -j _ ■ > * 


. 77 . °. l owsai vrcniaia ikuiu, l nev 

should also have had flret-hand experience of the development 
of educational materials, preferably in health and sooial 
welfare. 

The appointment, which is for five years in the first Instance, 
off®!* the opportunity to build on an existing programme of 
multl-dlsdpllnary, In-service courses on handicap, ageing, and 
conflict In families: to play a leading role in the development of a 
Primary Health Care Unit for which a large grant has been 
received from the Health Education Council and to promote 
projects In such areas as mental handicap, residential oare.-the 
family, counselling and psychiatric care In the community. 
The Director will be expected to provide intellectual and 
professional leadership to a growing team of staff Involved In 
creating and maintaining courses and In undertaking 
appropriate research. He/she must also be able to create ana 


maintain links with the ke^ lndivlduala a^profesBional arid 


training bodies relevant to tne health and social welfare area In 
order to ensure that any materials produced meet the 
expressed needs of the target audience. 

Salary will be within the normal UGC approved Professorial 
range plus USS benefits. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretaiy 
The Open University, Walton Hall, MK7 8AA. 


ielephafie enqulrtea may be made’to Mlton'Koynes’ (0908) 
653710 (Miss Wakefier - K • 


i- There Is a 24 hour answering service 
' 653868. 


on Milton Keynes (0! 

Closing date for applications: 30th June, 1983. 


mm 


Umvvrsity of WiMm 

Information 

Technology 

Initiative 

Lecturer 


within Ihe School of Engineering 
MUi specie! reference lo the MEng 
Course In Systems Engineering. 
CandkJetes will be expected to 
Pteeeee specialist skills In one or 
more ol the following areas: 
Autom ation BixtFtobolloa: 
IAfofriiaBon8yatems: 

Wdrmation Technology for • 
Manufacture, 


E8,97M13,6o 5 pa (under review) 
Rjjiesla (quoting Ref: A.38) lor 
and epplcotkxi form to. 
^rifl Office, UWI9T, PO Box 
68 , Card|tf CFl 3XA. 

Dale: 2Aih June, 1883. 


University of The 
J' West Indies - 
, Jamaica 

. I wAP^ticationt ore Invited 
- WirTtin." rf.L al J l i y 

SENIOR lecturer/ 
lecturer 


University of Strathclyde 

LECTURESHIP 
IN FRENCH 


Applications are Invited for a 
temporary lectureship In French 
within the Department of Modem 
Languages foraperiod of two 
years from 1 si October, 1 883. 
OJBlIfiod candidates with Interests 
In any areas of French llnguist/o 
and/or literary studies can apply, 
but preference may be given to 
specialists In some aspect of 
French literature or philosophy 
Itom the Renaissance to the 
present day. 


8alaiy on the lecturer scale 
L375— E 


18,608 per annum) with' 


(£8,3/ 

initial | 

salary and Qualifications. USS 
superannuation benefit 
Applications (two copies) Including 
a hill curriculum vitae end the ' 
nemee end eddrassetiol three 
referees, and quoting reference 
28/83 should be lodged by 23rd 
June, 1 883 with Ihe Academic Staff 
Office, McCance Building, 16 
Richmond Street, Glasgow which 
WHI supply further delate on 
request 


University of The 
West Indies - 


Barbados 


SENIORLECTURER 
LECTURER IN 
ENGLISH 


h? - toaclilnn.. 
,0 ‘ , ri*M * p Q8B°i bfa u ra 0 d “■ 


in jhg ^lea: (£1 


•iw-iirin 

< 1983/88): 

'lift©' 


AppilcBiluna aro InvltaU 
from suitably aiialiriact 
parsons Tor tlia fo lowing 
post at the Cave Hill. Cem- 

n us of the University, of- 
ie West Indies. /Barbados: 


Out 1 cis to bo assumed by 
1 Septombor 1988 or H 
soon as possible thore- 
aftor. 


13/ 




I 1 '• 

1 'iSB !^ * iKV d T , r *vej 

• ! l KWBta , T;,VP.t«.rtvQ run 


Salary Scalaa: tJ988/84> 
Senior Lecturer _ — 
□ DS41.B76 - BDSS7.304 

pa. Locturar — Br>S3l.644 
- BDS48.O60 pa. • 

,t£) sterling = BDS3.1170) 


FSSU. U nr urn ahed ec- 
enmmodatton will be let 
by tlie Unlvaralty at a ren- 
tal or 10% of salary. .A 
allowance or 3( 


Housing 
3 f snlai 


fowance of 90% 


_..lary Is payable to 
staff who make their own 


.housing errongements- Up 
to Hve full passages on 
appointment and on nor- 


mal termlnatln.. Study and 
Travel 


Grant. 


anti . on 


Detailed ,, 

rthreo coplesi giving full 
particulars of qualifica- 
tions and enperiaiice, date 
of birth, marital jtatus 


ppllratlpns 
glvlnr 


U ■ U|l Will III 43 ft * 

and tho names and eddrea. 
sos of three referees 
should be. sent aa eoon nj 

TV OF THB WEST IN- 
nlEBi PO . Box 64, 
DRinOETOWN. BARBA; 
DOS. Applicants 
UK shou 


in the 


en 


resident 
should qjso send 
3 the 

t:n 


l" copy " to the dyarsess 
■ EUucu t (onnl 


oTh \« 


• ■ ! *. . “ v. vS . , , 


ipisr 


Court Road. Luno a Ji JKi?. 

U70/83?“ t Fur?hor ° detrtHs 
ami application 
BvaUabie from' eltnar 
address. ' 1 • * ' 


The University of 
Papua New Guinea - 
Port Moresby 


Bra Invited 
from suitably quoliriod 


persons for Che post of" 

LECTURER/SENIOR 

in lecturer 

Geology. ^'SEZLaatil 
“npl leant will be required 
teach courses m photo- 


and Appllad/En- 
flinaerlng Oeology or In 
. SP°°. IOB Y end Quator- 
nnry/Envlronmental Qeolo- 


J n_ en m b I n a t J o ns of 


«;•••. araoB, aa well aa 
gy c our bob qeneral^eoLo- 
equivalent plus relevant 
practical experience Is re- 
quired. end experience In 
a tropical country would 
be an advantage. 


S^ l ? p A r i« Sonlo »' Lecturer 
— K l 7.870 per annum plus 


fcTWjfo "Lac.uTaV 


drstiTt-y- Per Bnnum P1UB 
f£l aterllng =■ K1.5I93). 


Appiicatlona will be tra- 
■■ strictly conrtdon- 
tlal and . should include a 


rull curriculum vitae, a re- 
cent small photograph and 
the names and addresses 
or three referees. 


Three-year 


contract. 


aratulty entitlement based 
on. 24% of salary earned 


and payable In Instalments 
or lump sum and taxed at 
a flat rate or 8%. 


Benefits Include: sup- 


port for approved re 
search; rent-free eccom 


modatlon; appointment 
and repatriation airfares 
Tor appolntao and depen- 
dants: financial aaaletanca 
towards tho coat or trans- 
porting personal effects to 
and from PNG ; 6 wanks 
annuel recreation leave 
with home airfares avail- 
able arter each 18 montho 
of continuous service: 
generous education sub- 
sidies for children attend- 
ing schools in PNO or 
overseas! a salary con- 
tinuatlon scheme to cover 
extended illness or dis- 
ability. 


Applicants who wish to 
arrange socondment from 
thstr home Institutions 
will be welcome. 


Applications should be 
forwarded to the Assistant 
Secretary l Staffing) . Uni- 
versity of Papua Now 
Guinea PO Box 330, UNI- 
VERSITY, to reach him no 


later than 30 June "T988. 
Applicants resident In the 
UK should also send 1 


rational Appointments De- 
partment, The British 
Council. SO— 91 Tottenham 
Court Road. London W1P 


— - - - *'vou , L.UHUUU ifir 

OQT qjjotlnii re fora nee 

U i 4/8o ■ 


The Queen’s 
University 
Belfast 

Department of Medicine. 

NON-CUNICAL 

lectureship 

IN 

METABOLIC 
MEDICINE 
(New Blood Money), 


. Applications are.fnvltBc 
from persons under the 
ago or 33 years holding, n 
doctoral degree, in The 


biological sclanoes. Bx- 

f erlence In histological 
schnloues. rpdlolmmu- 


noassay, and peptide phy- 
and blacliamlstry 


eloloqy 

would ba nn 


_ .... advantage. 

The _ Buccsssfu^ candidate 


would underteVi 


end teaching duties reletod 
to peptldoa of the pen*| 


crass, Inlestlne and nar- 


fields of motabollam. gas- 
trononterology end oncol- 
ogy. The candidate would 
be sited In the VVollcoma 
KoBsarcIi . Laborstrles, 
Mulhouae. Royal Victoria 


liospljol. The post li.lijjj 


able from 1 October 101 
or such other dato os may 
be arranged. 


Cl 3. 80S PBr annum. Initial 
p 1 oc 1 ij p d e pen dln^ 


r „.'lnQ dopennina 
qualifications and 
tco. 

IBS. 


^nco- Closing date: 8 July 


Further particulars may 
be obtained from the 
resonnal Officer at the 
address below. 


DEMONSTRATOR 

IN 

ANALYTICAL , 
CHEMISTRY 


Applications .are invited 
from . honours graduates, 
or equrvelinf, ... for ■ the 


above poet tenable for one 
year from 1 October 1383. 

nant may. ba ra- 
snnually for l *vo 


be re- 


yeor from 1 c 
Appointment 
newed annul..., 
further „.yogr"- ,^“J5S y 
scale: ' CS, 189, £3,403. 

C3.6IS par annum with 
superannuation. 


The duties 'nc'uds 
laboratory auporvlslan. 
tutorials apd restore n 
work urider the direction 
or the Professor or Anllv- 
Ucbi Chemistry, ■jJ’iJ 

senior colleagues. FUrtW 

,,1 “ - ^ass: 


nforntntl 

jbtalned Hums. . riijjw. 
661111 airt. 44031. CLOS- 
fng date: 30. Jurte J083.. 

demonstrator 

; . • . . IN 

GEOLOQY 


TSnabla ' ror' one yj«r *" 

aub 1 

°u^_hqldu gooj Hon cur. 




gSBfrS^SW 


per 


super- 
Closing dots: 


with 


annum 
nil at Ion. — 

_ . June 1 B83 

rUi,]..... vll.B .nd tn« 


be 


^d 0 ros7-W“..flP°ri"n^! 

?Kn, y Northern Ireland-. 


ffl*” 


1ESI 


quote; “RaL 


University of 
Birmingham 


Deparlmsnl or Extramural 


t ud I KB 

STAFF TUTOR 
(UNIVERSITY 
LECTURER) 
IN PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES/ 
MATHEMATICS/ 
COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 


University of 
Warwick 

Institute for Employment 
Research 

SENIOR 

ECONOMIST 


The_ Post combines 
and 


re- 


search, teaching 

for organlslnq 


re- 


progrnmme of" un’lvaraYty 
estrsmural courses In this 
range of subject 
ad* 


A ppr oprla ta scadomlu 

quallflratlons and teac-hiing 


In the Institute for Em- 
ployment Raaearch, which 
Is wall known for Its 
bland of economic fora- 
casting and labour market 
research. This post Is uno 
af tho most senior In the 
Inetltuto and an appoint- 
ment will be made either 
at the level of senior ro- 
?5?C. cl l .L 01 ' 0 . 4 ^ on rnnpn II 
<£10.340— £13,809) or 

principal research rnllow. 
equivalent to senior Inr- 
turar. on range III 
< £ I 2. 020— £ I A. 180 ). < Doth 
sen lea are under review). 


experience required. Pre- 
ference lor candidate able 
to promote public under- 
standing or tclencs policy 
and Impart of aclnnre and 
technology on BOdetV and 
Industry. 


Substantial ox parlance 
of macroeconomic fore- 
casting and r bub arch la dn- 
alrnble hut candidates 
with a mixture or exper- 
tise in macro -economics 


and a tlier areas of applloij 


Salary within University 
■sla £6.375 — CIS. 309 


(under review) ului C&6. 
Further ^partlrulars 


further 
Mrs J. 
Radiate 


_fars from 
Butler, snnace 

University of 


econamlrt are encourannc. 
to apply. Appiicatlona 
from those seeking 
secondment from their 
present Institution will 
bIbo bn considered. 


Registry. University or 
Birmingham, PO Box 363. 
Birmingham ms ATT to 
whom applications i3 
copies) naming three re- 
ferees should be sent by 
34 June 1983. Informal 
enquiries may be addres- 
sed lo the Director of Ex- 
tramural Studies. HI 


The person appointed 
will be rnspannlble for to- 
ordlnatlng work on the 


fER's regular aanesamirnt — 
published as tho Rnvinw 


University of 
Birmingham 


or the Economy and Em- 

e loymant — and Tor leading 
aalc rasp arch In relevant 
Helds. The past is rundad 
under a flvo-ynar rolllnn 
progrummu nf rnsnarcli 
and ihn inltlul uppolnt- 
merit will bo mtda ror u 
period or at lonxt three 
years. 


Department of Extramural 


9tudins 

STAFF TUTOR 
(UNIVERSITY 
LECTURER) 
IN 

PSYCHOLOGY 


Apullrutlons. nni'loslitii 
trv unci giving Mi a names or 
three rnferpes. should bn 
made to thn Dlrnctur. In- 
xtltutn Tor Employment 
Rosourrli. Unlvoraliv or 
Warwlrk, Coventry CVS 
7AL, from whom furtlinr 
particulars mny bn 
obtulnnd. Those wlshlnn 
to mukn preliminnrv r n - 


The post combines ri<- 
search, touching and re- 
sponalblllty for organlzlnn 
programme of tinlvsrnltv 
extramural courses III 
psychology for nonnral 
public nnd for special 
groups. Appropriate 

academic qualifications 
and teaching experience 
required. Prerorenre for 
candidate with rn.earrh 


a ulrlen may contact thn 
Irr - _ 


air nc-t or. Professor Robert 
Llndlny, on i030S> 24011 
ext. 2503. The rloalnu 


detn far nppl len t Jon. Is 
24th June. 1983. HI 


University of Essex 


tuiiuiuBko iriui riiNDM rrn 

end/or work experience In 
sn applied riolu. 


Deportment of Lannuane 
nnd Linguistics 


Salary within University 
£6.373— £13, 303 


CHAIR IN APPLIED 
LINGUISTICS 


Further 
Mrs J. 


,fk. 

Duller. 


lu,('8S 


(under review) 

gPartlruInrs from 


Sonetn 


egistry. Unlvaralty of 
Ihnm. PO Box 363, 


Birmingham. PO Da* 
Birmingham. BI5 2TT to 
whom applications (3 
ton I ob) no ml nu throe rn- 


Appl Ic at Ions are Invited 
for b Chair In tho fields of 
Applied L.lnguistU's In thn 
Department of Lunnuuuc 


lllfllllst icu 


tar 


appointment froni 1 Or I a - 
bor |983 The Chnlr ma v 


rernea should be sent by 
4 Jtiiio IB83. Informal 
[iqiilriea may bn addrea- 
aod to the Director nf Ex- 


34 Juno IBB3. lnfurr 
enquiries may bn addrea- 


tremural BtuUloa. 


ap pi lent Ions af "u n qii let tin'. 
Salary not loss than £17,373 
In tha national profeaaorlat 
range. 


Furthnr 

bo ohtolnn 


University of 
Essex 

DIRECTOR 
OF THE SSRC 
DATA ARCHIVE! 
AND , . 
PROFESSOR ; 

' Annllpa tf 
Tor tne pps 
the Social 


part IcuIbi 
veralty Of Eai 


Lelrnr {Cl 


artlculara ^iijay 


W: 


Cl 4 L-qoloal 
curriculum 1 
ua“ 


sex. Wlvnnhnr 
rh eater C04 


Park, COIrhearer 

3_sp, to whom .np^U etlana 


ted 


i rrlculum vltne uni 
hum and iddrasiOB 

d“b; P 37"5Sni d .sa»“ 


l„. 


o'r* 


ubn tfi 


Mpni are 'Invite^ 


pet of Dlrootpr o. 

aeii‘rfr‘'Cc?uncfl C Onto iArq- 
hlvo and Profeaaor In an 
appropriate Department or 
the University for npp(jJnl- 
raonj from lat October 
1983. The dutloa of the 
Director will Inciuda 
actively encouraging the 
deposit end use of date in 
tha Archive by aortal acl- 
’ A ’ Professor, 
the successful candidate 


The University of 
Manchester ' 


DIRECTOR OF THE 
HESTER ADRIAN 
RESEARCH CENTRE 


Appllcptlnna ore, Irtvlted 
for tha noat of Director of 
thp Hester . Adrian Re- 
search Corttro ror the 
Study of L.narnlnr) Procaa- 
sea In the Mentally Hand- 
icapped which has fallen 


will be expected to devote vacant on the roslnnetlon 

approximately, half of his or Prpfnaaor P. J. Mlttler. 

time to teaching and re- The Centre, which he*' a 


search 


Appointment will be to 
d sal- 


the academic atoff an 

ary will ba In the Pro 
feaaorlBl range. 


Further particulars are 
available from the Reg- 
istrar <C/9/THES> (Room 
A. 1 13) University of 
Essex, Wivenhoa Perk. 
Colchester - C04 SSQ. 

Essex. . to whom applirn- 
tlons should bn sent by 1 3 
Juno 1883. Hi 


Starr of 31 roue arch work- 
ora. In one of the coun- 
try's lending esntrea In tha 
field uf mental handicap 
research. The post of 
Director. la pormunent and 
commands a salary fit tha 
professorial range. 


Appiicatlona diving dn- 
ualffh ~- 


tails or quBllriratlonB , ox- 
parlancp, .etc. and tlia 
namea and add re sen a of 
three persons, to whom re- 
ference may be made 
should bn sent not later 
tli!n Monday. July 4 th. 

Rob ’ ‘ 


1983. to the 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 
LECTURER. 
IN BOTANY 


University of Mai .. . 

Manchester M13 9PL. 


from whom further par- 


ti.Culars may bs obtained. 

quoin - 


PJ-aae 


BS. 


ref. ‘ 93/. 


fi 


. Applications aro invited 

K r the above position In 
(.Department of Dolonv. 


Applicants should have 
proven reoord . • in 
Molecular Biology and an 

( bully to Interact with ex- 
iting staff In plant and 
microbial biochemistry 


: UniveraJtyof 
London 

The London School of 
Economics 


microblpiopy. gonotlca and 
plant physiology. Thn suc- 
cessful applicant will' be 
expected to contribute to 


u ndorgrd ua to ^^teacli I nq ■ lij 


Pistil blachomlatry and 

B lcrobloloay or plant phi- 
ology In addition to bln 


or her own snaciallty. Thn 
appbintae will also be ex- 


pected to pursue an active 
research programme end 
lostgradudto 


to ancournge postgraduate 
research activity. A sound 
knowledge and experience. 


of contemporary molnoulnr 
bieloqy , toohnlquea . Is 
essantfsl. 


LECTURESHIP 

IN 

PUBLIC 

ADMINISTRATION 

. Applications' are Invited 
■hpoJoimant from I 
October. 1983 or oa soon 
ea possible thereafter- to o 
,r ! •Public 
Ad minis I rat Ion In tha De- 
portment Of Govern mane, 
profaronfe , mny - ba given 
to o-condldlite ? 

ton cl i ccnipnr 
agmlrtiatrstloii 


qtmllf lad la- 
comporative dnbliu 
jtrstioii, public 
■ntnla trail ye iheary. 


and 


The salary for Lecturers 
la- - an a scale from 
NZSB1.6A0 to NZSU3.684 
par annum. 


t^Ajjpjjiirtsnt wjll-be. on 



Further particulars nn<l 
Conditions or Appoint- 
ment may hfc obtaliTod 
from Ihe AaBorlstlnit or 

S amMortYvealth Unlvarsf- 

os tAPPtsi. 36 Gordon 
sntisre. London WC 1 H 
,iOPF- I. 


Airowont/o. in a 
the starilnp salary, .uuiiu- 
eratlon' will ba filVen to 
qualifications, nga Sqd ex- 
perjenco. 


Application 

furl bar .partloglors 


Apnlld'stloris close with 
tbs Registrar; . University 


available, on receipt 
a tarn find. BddresiBtf 

velopn. from tha AMI 
ge^rntar 


BT7 • of ' Canterbury. PrhMJ 
md.. . ' Bag. Christchurch. • .New 
83/ Zpainnd. on 3.1 July 1 98^. 


Sae.. Closing dnte for ap- 

^l(cdilnna.! 84 Jvino.I^RSV 


The University of 
Papua New Guinea 


Port Moresby 

Applications are Invlt 
Tram suitably quallfl 
persona for the post of 

SENIOR 

TECHNICAL 

OFFICER 


In tho Department of Phy- 
sics. The successful appli- 
cant will be axpected to 


Join a technical group In- 
volved In carrying out 


electrical — alnrtronlc 
maintenance to sclontiric 
departments and facilities 


within tha _ University. A 


proven record of expari- 
enco is required covering 
maintenance and servicing 
(n a wide range or 
teaching and raaoarub In- 
Rtrumamutlon commonly 
usod In Bio- Med leal Scion - 
The .Department or 
Physics houses modern 
and well equipped electro- 
nics nnd (earning work- 
shops to rarilltHte the 
work envisaged. He/ahe 


will be required to super- 
vise and provide on-tlia- 


» pb trajntng ta national 
'loun Now Guinean tech- 
nical staff or thn Main 
Service Unit. Applicant 
should have e higher 
National Certiricnte in 
Rlautrical/Blsctranlca En. 
gingering or equivalent 
quallfl cat I on. Possession 
valid driving licence 
will be desirable. 


Salary: 10 7,820 por 

annum Plui gratuity, f£l 
aterllng = Kl. 31031 


Application* Will ba tre- 
oted ua strictly canfldan- 
tlnl and should Inrlirde a 
full rurrlriilnm vftnn, a ro- 


ceni amolt photograph and 
“ J Jar 


thn nanian and ndarnting 
of thrna rofarnns. 


Throo-yoar 


contract. 


Grntuity entitlement bason 
on 14h of salary earned 


and payable En liiKtulmanta 
or lump mini and taxed ut 
n flat rute af 2%. nminflts 
Include: support fur 

upprovnd research-, rant- 
freo nrroitiaiDdallon: 


appointment and rnputrla- 
tlon airfare* for appointee 
and dependonts; fliianclal 


nBiUtanno towards Ihe 
coat ol. transporting pnr- 
a d ii a 1 offai ts to and rrnm 
PNG; 6 weaki annual ro- 
troatEun Ikbvb with home 
□ Irfarna available after 
each 18 months of con- 


tlrurou* Borvlcn: nancrous 
odiimlon subs Idles far 


children attending schools 
In PNG or overseas: a sal- 


ary cur tin uut ion scheme to 
idt * 


rover extenasd illness or 
disability. Applicants who 
wish to arrangs second- 
ment rrom their home In- 
stitutions will be wel- 
come. 


Applications should be 


■ urwaruou iu me Ansisisnt 
Secretary (Stnfdng), Unf- 

SffiSf A ffsr. 

VER81T\ . ta reach him no 
later than 30 June 1883. 
Applicants resident In the 
UK should also send I 
copy to. the Overseas Edti- 
railonal Appointments De- 


^ lonal Appointments l)c- 
tarlmonl. Tha . QrliLsb 

UTB/BS? 1 * 0 cefnreiicp 


TW 


• University of 
Bradford 

Project Plannlrig Centre 

ASSISTANT IN 
TEACHING 
MATERIALS 
DEVELOPMENT 
- (FIXED-TERM • 
APPOINTMENT 
- 3 YEARS) 


To lie Member of a tosm 
preparing teaching mate- 
rial* for uae In past-ox- 
parlance courses In the 
id 


planning. appraisal ind 
Implementation of de- 
velopment projects, and 
2.i he 'LJ ,lBn [! ,,1 R topics. Ap- 
plicant* should have In- 
la rants Jn training and In 
davaloplng countries. De- 
gras background may ba In 
economics, finance, educa- 
tion or other relevant 
Experience of 
tancfiing/mlcro-com Putin g/ 
ovarseae work on advan- 
tana. Salary within the 
rangn E0.B3O-ca.D88 p.a. 
tunder review). Further 
particulars and application 
forma I to ba retrained 
aaap) ~ - — •*- • - 

Secret 


“ rcirninnu 

Bi- p, » fro,n ™' ,hB p«r* Qrtniat 

S“Sf»tsry- -J*o«t Rb/i ppc/ 
TMTJ/THT. Unlvaralty 'of 


BfSCfiSfiSR 1 VorkB %°f 


University of ; 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 


LECTURERS IN 
BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Application* ora Invited 
tor two positions of Lec- 
turer in- the Dapartmnnt of 
Dun In ns* Administration. 

One . appolntao should 


t?, a ¥S ^ n l«P<*rit!n6~flB.a major 
field. Tlia other appointee 


should have either Indust- 
cslatlona pa major 
riald or ortfanlxetlonal he- 
havloun «■ a major flold 



have completed a Ph.D. of 
an equivalent rnsnerch de- 
gran. 


...Tlia! anlui-y for Lecturars 

nWi%0o“ .o^feas^ 0 *' 

per annum. • • ; , 


CondjtS'on* 


inent 
rrom 
ConuDdif 


particulars mid 

- f A e«s , „ n, = 


.tnuy be oCrainnd 
the ‘Aaeociaiioa a? 
atiwagltfi Universi- 
ties (Apptsi, Be Gordon 
Epuaro. . London 1VG1H 


tha 

dr 


Applications dble 

Pqtdl.CRf, University 


wiilt 


-ftnjot’burv. i Private 


?sst.n^srr- h * ^ 


nly 1983. , 
HI 


1 

I '! 


I v 




r • - : 
»■ .. 


I I 


• •• •i i; 


■t. 
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Universities continued 






University of Tli« 
West Indies - 
BurhndnH 
LKCTUKER IN 
EDUCATION 
(EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS) 

*\ |i|ilf i'll l I. iji s urn ln*’ll/’/t 
I nun Miit'iiily '(mill f L.-'l 
li.Tfti.lrs Km- llln f 'jllu wl till 
ini«i ni Mu- cine mil r:um* 

lit Mil- I 'll I v.’l Kl I y Ilf 

MU' lYi-nl I ■■(! I Ilill’l.llil' 

III Ihr Si Imtil »f Uiliuu- 
I lull . 

I'r«fnr<-ni « will !>«• iil*>in 

Mi l| |.rlSi’ll Mill! ■mi ■■I’m- 
vlili’ ll■ll■ll•l•■■hl|• In I'l'inin rli 
■i in l • )■■ vi'Imi’iih 1 lit III 

Ti-iii Jn-r K*lii» Hi [mi - 

Ilillli’S |i| be iiK-’iiiiili-d liV 

I Oi liilii!i' 1983 ur 114 Vi »i ii 

HI | il l N l, 1 1 ■ I .* lllHI C’llf I IT . 

Snliil’y- Srnli-v l I QMS/ 
H -1 3; Hi >*5 1.6 4 4 

1111*48. 060 |>a. It I Uteri- 

I im = lints. 1 1701 

ishii. I inf ii r illvl ■•■(I Ilf. 

■ ■iiiiiiiuiLiil Jim sstll im Id 
IjV Him l 1 111 veiKlt v III ■! mil- 

■ ■■ I (ii I u“,. ul niliirv. \ 

tjuli-illl , i .1 III ■%* nil. »■ nf J(l"« 
• >l v.il.ii > I-. | >ji 1 1 • 1 1 in 

si.ifr iilin niiiki- llu-fi u**n 

II In II .11 I 11 Hill- III i’ll I ft I'll 


II.-M1I-.I 
illlli-i- iiif'l 
lull til lll.ll V 


■ il Mrlll. mill llnl -«iii inn 
.uni tin- ii.iiiii-v .uni .i.ldi-ni.’ 

-..■1 .if (III | I- f ■■■ lll-h 

p .'."" i i.i. " i .? ' tii.-‘ "i "V \ i ri'i's 
vi i m v. uni vi'iisj. 

iv ni i m: ivi.si in- 

Ilf 1.1. I*CI ll(»» *1-1 . 

II III In. ll IIWN . II. Ml 11 A - 

lillS. A u|*l L-'.lli I V r.-Hlili-nl 

III Mill UK -i 111 HI 1(1 H I mi -1-1111 

I < him in Dili ii vii r—c-us 
I. it m ii i Jtii I ill A I'li.ilii I ill "" i ft 
I ii“|inr l in mii i . riii' IIiiIIhIi 

(_ l>i ill ■ 11. -Ill— *11 Tn I I (■ ill i mu 
l-.niri iiodiI. Lmiil mi IV II' 

(1117 (llicillllfl |-«tf Ill-Mill u 

U 72/83. Further clnmlis 
ii mi iij'i iJl< ii 1 1 oil IcirniM nr« 
ii v ii llulil ii from either 
ii'lilri.iiH. Ill 

University of The 
West Indies - 
Jamuica 

LECTURER/ASSISTANT 

LECTURER 

Aplllli-iltlnriH ln-ir I nvl I i>d 
trnm ftiilinhly mml I M nf 
liviiiini feir (Im ni ■» t uf 

In I li<- il ■* i ■ iii*I ini’ lit of 

IIi.iuim I ■ ll 1 versli y nt llui 
IVmI liicllcft, Muiiu CiiiiI’ 
pun. Applii.-unla riiibI iiob- 
Miit a first (iHurua In 
lloiniiv nr AiiiTru I tur/il 

H.iiRiiv. I’rcfnre in.-*- will bn 

( ll mu in .ii. pL I runt it wliu 
lull! |iob ininJ 1 1 ate qual- 
ifications tir have Intnrnai 
anil titlirtililfl eipBrlonro In 
Oonerai Mlcrobiol/tny. Soil 
Mli rablologv or Plnnt Tnx- 
imninv Tilt: Jim-rtiaal ll I op- 
pllriinl will hr required in 
takr up Ilmira by Oi-iobor 
1983 ur as soon an ponsl- 
Ulr- nllnrwaril*. 

Salary Benin*: i£1 tiorl- 
Inn ■= JS2.78> 

19 82/03: Leclurn i finale 

suluryi — 1 1 1 B. 350 — 

JS24.756: Non -n-on Bin li- 

able allowance — JS3.603 
- JSfi.015. 

Asnlatanl Lecturor I Ban It 
nulnryt — 1510. 104 — 

J SI 1.04 6; Noe-pen" lon- 

Dlila iillawBIH’B — JSZ.6A4 
- J53.060. 

19B3'84: Lori ur or l Hun It 

salary) - 1330.005 

J537.23 1 ; Nnn-pe ns I un - 

able itllovynnca — J S3. 603 
- JS6.015. 

Ansistant Lecmrrr l Basic 
salary) - i 517. 715 - 

JSla.753; Nun-PBnBlan- 
ahle ullowanco — JS2.664 
- J S3 .060- 

FSEtU Study and Traval 
Gram. L'nfurnliheJ 

arcommoila I Ion will lie Irl 
by ilia University hi a ren- 
tal uf IQ% ol basic salary, 
or a huunlnq allowance ns 
30% of basic salarv will 
ba paid. Up lo five full 
PUMHbb iBinnom) claasi 
on appointment and on 
narnial Inrm Inal Ion . 

rmtnlled applications 
lihrBB taplBsi nfvlnp full 

P articulars of quallfi<-a- 
lons and asperlanca. data 
of birth, marital stniua. 
and tlm nnnjas and addres- 
ses of three referees 
should be sent an soon as 

f easible to the Healfttrar, 
i nl varsity of the West In- 
dies. Mona. Kingston 7, 
Jaraiaicn. Further particu- 
lar* of the post era avail- 
ubli* imm the same source 
or front the OviTBcac Edu- 
latlonal A ppnlnlinaiits On- 
liar) maut. Tlic Brltlsll 
Cnuii'U. 00—91 Tutianham 
Cillil'l KUbiI. London IV l P 
OUT, quoting refitrenca 
U6 s/h3. HI 

The University of 
Lancaster 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
GEOGRAPHY 

Appllrnttnns lire luvltui) 
for a temporitrv Im * 
i n ritnhlii In the linpart- 
nirnt uf rirnnraphy. u-n- 
ublr fnr iiph *r«r from 1 
ffrpliuiitier 1933. 'flu' par- 
nuii appointed nhould Imvc 
inii-n-ylv In iiecxir uphlrnl 
uipi-i is oi tliii’tl world dr- 
volup in r-ii 1 mid un lihiHly 
t«> ufre r u siirvi.v nniriii< In 
riituiirn- iitiiiiiuimiirnl 

wmilil lie mi ml ill t Ion Q I r«-- 
■ onniiL-nil Ion. 

Muliirv on ill" "i Hi" 
£6.375 It) £13.30.9 fuiulnr 

IT l ll’WI. 

nil Ihlil- parlli tilnra HIM' 

lin nlftnlund uiliotlno re- 
fer alien 1.3 THU i fro in ilu« 
Eat a b 1 1 fcl nil it ■■ t £>f I lr or . 

ITiilvrrnllv lluune. IJuil- 
rlen. Lancaster. 1.A I 
4VVv, Five copies uf an 
anplfcAtloii fn the I or in of 
a i urrlr ilium vitae, inr lull- 
ing the names anti utldrea- 
9X1 or lhrr>r refureer.. 
should ba *“1t *“ ■ 1**» 

Eatabllslimunt Office not 
Inter ilmn 34 June 1 *1 1*3 - 


University uf The 
West Indies - 
Uiirbados 

LECTURER/ASSISTANT 

LECTURERIN 

ECONOMICS 

\l>l>lh iitlull- nr*’ Invlii’il 
I ■-(■ill siil inl.lv i|ini II f li’il 

Il'irsnilS Kir ll.l’ I i.lIrMvlInl 

ixisl ul ilii- f ii vii Mill r n in- 
nils r»f 111 .’ llfllvm sliy ul 
llo- tV. -si Ilnll-s. Ilm limb m ' 

«.iilH|»-l i-ll«’i- In ll’lll Ii 
((ii.ini Ii nl I v»- r niirsiift 

■ ■ I riil itcl by III'- iBi'tmrl im-iii 
<■( II« < .im m l. s w on Id hr- mi 
mb anlii'lr. IJnllns in hr 
HHsniii.’d by I iJiinlinr 
I*IH3 US hllllll lift linssl- 

l.|i’ Hi»-|-niifi i*r 

Siiim-v Si uli-s. 
l.i-i Hirer - 111)531.6-1-1 - 

It l>54H . >J6i) mi. \Hsl-lunt 
l.i-i | lie .’|- - 1117 526.112 - 

1IDE4H h.'li. nil 
H I stiii-IHm ■= 111)53 ■ 1 I 7 <7 > 

rssi i 1 1 1 1 1 si i ■■ isiu’ii 

His tiniiiir.il.il hill will hr If I 
h v tin - 1'nli ul ally nt a ri»n- 
lii I ul hi snliir% A 

llllllslll'l lllll< W'.llh .- ul -JO 0 .. 
««f s, i hm I- isiy.il.li’ i.i 
-.i.iii wlm in ■ ■ ■- ■ - ilh'Ji null 

It • ^ ii s. 1 1 1 11 111 I .1 il - 1<- 131 1*11 » v . I 1 1 * 

lr. till- full ll.ISftiiilrs nil 



nu 


■ ■111* I 

>1 a 

ii«l im ii>.r- 

A |' 

nil Jl 

iii*- 


1 •■■ IU 

fni'i 

I.III. Slll'ly 

HI 1 

my 

.■■"I 

1 I’ll VI 1 

■ «!'■ 

rl 'll. 








oriii 

III .Ills 

■II H 

■ i in- 

!•«• 1 !■!■ 

i"S 1 

rifviini mil 






• ll 



Hull It 1 

1 J| - 





f ■ 1 

rl, 

Illl' 






1 shi 

IIIA 

.lllll 

tin* nm 

1 11 ci “1 

.■■"I .l«Ull’.’ft’ 



SIS. i.i llll-.’M |> flll’i’I’S 

A 1 1< 1 1 ■ I ll SI’III IIS Sl'ltll US 

■ ■■■s-.EI.li- III till- ( AMI'l'S 

HI l IIFTIIIV. UNIVI IISI- 
■| N HI Till- IV I S r IN- 

lill.S. Ibis n4 . 

jiiimi.i nnvN. maiiiia- 

I H IS. A I "III b Hilts r ■- Si lb'll ' 
III •!■■- UK slii.nlil illsii Ml III 
I I <i|i\ In 1 1 1 a ■ I Ii i:i-si-ns 
It- 1 Ill-Ill Ion ll I -\ mil. In' Ilia- III h 
I )■■ on ri mi’ll I . Tlin DrllKh 
( 'mini II . ■in-i) I I of (.nil .mi 
Cluiirt Iti'inl. Liiiiihin tV 1 I' 
(■ 1 1 I ci nut Inu is - 1 '■rnin-r 
I17I/U5. Fnrllier ■Ii’IiiIIh 
mill nniillc iiilnii i unit* me 
n vnllul’b’ from nlihnr 
n*l«lrass. If] 

UMIST 

JUNIOR 

PROGRAMMER 

A vpi ulll y I’klsls 111 Ilia’ 
Coiitrnl Sivlnms Cnntr*’ 
lur ii liiniur I’ruuni unite- 1 - 

i u w-iii’l-. rni Ilm ilr vnli'ii* 

iiiii ii l nnel uiii'li’iiii-iitnil.jii 
ul Ini'iii’ Hudwiirn sultuH 
for Hn> Cum in i r A fill’d 
f)C'9l|i|ll n| l.uiilrnl Kys. 
thins. Tim iminiin 

ii inioln I ml miiHl Im f ■■ tn 1 1 1 hi i- 
wltli mm ti 1 iso lyili’niH 
u pr ml lini In im pi|.|[ne III- 
terarilvr- eiivlroiiiiiniit. «n*l 
will Im exiiei-teil tn work 
un a v art tit v ul miu-lilneH 
wll Ii nil fern lit oiiartiilmi 

syaatenis 

bulary up to £5.960 p.a. 
Ilinilnr revlewl. 

I.eiiMi-s ul upnllLiiilim. 
((■lot III. i i t-l I’l’i’in c C'SC'66/ 

tlj. mill ln> llldlng u full 
t.V. should In* sen! tu 
the Rniilnt rar. fluum IIU. 
UMIST. l>0 Dus B8. Nlun- 
■-Imslrr MAO IQ 17, hv 9 
.fuiifi. 1983. HI 


University of Essex 
ASSISTANT 
FINANCE OFFICER 

Apnlli-at Iona uro Invited 
for the iihovo pubi In tha 
Flnunea 3<-i tlon of tlm 
Registrar's Office. Appli- 
cants should pohighb Bn 
appropriate profasaloatal 
riuuliriciiflou or have mib- 
atiuillal Bxpai’lenre of Uni- 
varsity and/ur similar 
ad minis trnt fun. Salary 

within (lie AdmlniB trail vo 
Grndn I] scale i currently 
C10.670-CI3.S0& pur 

iimnim. nnilnr rrvlewi. 

Anp llrn l Ions tanvon 

coplrsl. Including full de- 
tails of uge. iiuallflrutlons 
and nsiporlrnco. and tha 
names and addresses of 
two rafitreeit. and quoting 
ret P/3 6.THES, should 
reach (he Registrar. Unl- 
serslly of Essas , Wlvenhoe 
I'nrk. Cole Im star. C04 
9bO. i rum whom further 
pur tliu lues mav he 

obtained, by nut later than 

I 7 June 1983. HI 

University of 
Strathclyde 

Department o T Matulluray 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 

Appllrnilona from canill- 
dti I "ft well qunliriril In 
lihynltft inf Invited foi tin: 
uliove Hand term pint! ten- 
hIiIk until 30ih June I BBS. 
The Kenlr^r Rnsmri h Fel- 
low will (lnslai and direct 
riisasra li In plusina ilnpuel- 

II mi ul miitlnii niaterlala 
UH uai-t ul ah HEHC Xuilileil 

S u-unerat l> n Prnjert wltli 
landurd Talecuiniiinilli’rt- 
■ lun L a bur at ur I eft . liar- 
luw. Eni’t. where the sur. 


i‘u ssflil aonlli unt is III uliu 
■ ii ruft Iuiih 1 1 y ennnne In 
Hunm uf thn rusoarrh 


ii Imi'il el dev flop ill rut uf 
svr ur-i rslhtu lit Inn I lull till 
pi ilftlli ft . 

Thn fiiiirhillieiLtuI nurt ul 
Ilm resealvh. Iiuted ill 
St rm lii-ls dr . Is n •siiidr ol 
the Rlasinn nasiuniH siu-- 
ilvs, n ii’ I nil’i hnilluius. nl 
iti- P< uclt Id il . Us I no mod • 

la lain il-lii’diil quaili iinul*' 

■tiasii biiim’I rnnii’t r v nml *• 
riiv pliot inji'i l lull npi’i-’ 
■ rtiHi uin . r.Minrluiii " In 

Oil" all’ III Im I' all tin’*.’ 

flailllM, or III ri'lnlnil fli-liln 
sin Ii ni aril Hill nil r Ilm I run 
■till raaai ups • la desirable 

Tile mi pot ii I mull l sc III Hr 
on tin. H niiliu 1A Srulf for 
IlMPiin Ii nmf A ml Ion utift 
■stall i £ 6.3 7A-£ I I 1031 
with In 1 1 in 1 p I nr bin up Hi 

cm.hoo t;ss iii’iii’i ■ t ■ 

Ap ill 1 1 it' I mi". lo'ia Him’ 
w lilt i ucr ii uluiu vituB ami 
the u ume « .uni lulilreases 
•if tiiriui ri'fi’iBoi'. uuutr 
II I 7/83. fall oil I ll lit- ft l' III III 


University of 
Aston 

C R Wheeler & Partners 
SERC TEACHING 
COMPANY 
ASSOCIATE 

( ir'iiliiiib-v w titi ii ii.miiI 
III hi ih’iirn.1 III sysl iuiih 
la Mil I Vi I H ill'l l nl b-iirt r><. 

Hi’iiri h mill |ai .’fni nlilv 

S’ ■ I II [lllhlHlll.il rxill’l'll’lll 11 

III 111! lb'll III Iipplv llir mi 
Iiitiliil up|iii|iiinirnl fur 

I Wll VI-.IIH 1-aiM’liri ll Ilia- 

HI I a|ia- fill lllllligi- ill prill - 
llir .mil *ll I'.’i tli.n wll hill u 
miulliiiii Hl/i’il Ill-ill bf 
L'liurii'ra’al faiirs nyurn .mil 
llir iiri.biHHlMii iirue rill ly 

IIV Hiill'l 1 1 1 a 1 1 llllil il Kill 1 4 11 - 

Hun <u ■ 1 1 in j *1 1 1 *’r I ft *’ 1 1 null. 
nblimH. Till, i.rdlri l svlll 
hai Iniftml Wll ll I ll llir III’IIIh' 
ill I’ nil ml li.i Ml <11 flic III vnl V - 
Inn liib’i’i ■ ■ in in 4i ii I ■' 4> i inn 

ss 1 1*1 llmir >>l I b un III Lull- 
ilun. Huiiiliiiini-iiin mill 
S. llllil IVnla’-a mill will In- 

• Ill-Ill li’d Ii V Dll’ rnnrlillbl 

I '• . Ill | 1 11 > Hll |i|u .| I nl liV 111" 

-c • ii 1 1 i in - 1 nrlib liiiils of ill" 

I I (. II IV ll nr I a 

• •r 41 II ' t I’lirl lli’l’a.. 

I ."inilirii. I Ilf I hoI.ii v will 
tali vs- 1 1 ll 1 1 1 III. rilllll" 

J.3.13II b. L 7,223 |i*>r 

■ililiiiiii. I nfuriii ul ■■ n i| u 1 1- 1 !■ H 
limy lin illri-i I "cl bi llulmlu 
Ill'll I :iij. IlniUM-tiiimii .if 
r.'lvll iil’lbiiun im | mid Cull- 
H t rin Hull. F si. Jt.th. rilu 

1 1 1 1 -a I J-a "llllil III u i.i’li tu 
■iiru mid s« ■ un rn Iiiii up- 

I I f I ■ III I a • 1 1 h all- I-Iir I Ii II I run 
w i'll mii'’ ■ !’• -ill iv.. ■iii’ii. 


Iil.ul Ii uni III" Sliill 
a-r b|iiui|ii|l ll"f. 9 3.6-' 
, I.' II ivr i h 1 1\- i.f Aft tu mi 
Illl ill I il nil il ill . la I ihI il 
ll. illl Illl Hllllll III 114 
I lei. 021 33 ■ I 361 I 
-I.'>'i4i. ChiHliiii dull’ 
hr I’m i • I |*l uf iinnlli ii- 


The University of 
Sheffield 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
THE DEPARTMENT 
OF PHILOSOPHY 

Apulliaiilr.iiH nr* lnvlroil 

fl’fllll llieil Ollll SVailll" ii rm 

111 " uliove pusl leiiuble 
from I f)i I'ltuu 1983 until 
31) ‘mulf-mliur 1 98 4. bulurj- 

ln ilie range tfi.sTJ- 
£7.655 a V"nr nil Ilm nr Hie 
for Li’iuir’ 

rrs. Lxpiub'il .Id" uf lUllill- 
rlnlaas up In is I x4*ii I 27 ynui’H 
hill ulaliir rn ml llllil r ft nut 
iil’ia-liuleil. I'ii rtlrlllurb 

friiiii the itiiglHiriir mid 
bo.-retnry '5» ul fji |n . , | * I’M 
thil verxll v. Shafflelil hi 1 ' 
2TN in svliuili miplfiu Hoiift 
i5 c uphin i . IniTuillilii ■ .v. 
■mil Hio miiiipii of iliren i-r- 
I iirnrn, hIhiii III bo taunt hy 
17 J sum 1 983. Qiinlr rol ■ 
H842/DI. HI 




Fellowships 


Mrs M- Alrd. I>nl>ur|innnl 
of Metallurgy, trnlyoraily 
of Himrliriid". iTlnanpsv 


O I IXN by 24 In mi 


University of 
Aberdeen 

J7a:|iU 1 1 Ilia’ll I S uf Nuturill 
I’ll Ibisunliy mid llln- 
Mn'ilriil IMivsicft and illn- 
Ennlii"BrliiR 

LECTURESHIP IN 
INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY 

A mil I rat Iuiih nro I nvl I ml 
rrum mil I nlilv niiallflnd 
iiiirnuiiH for n Lnrlui-ptlilp 
III Inf iirmallijii Terlinulu- 

f ly. I rim bio from I Or lu- 
nar 1 983 or mi nnuii ns 
liciHftlblo lliei-eiiftur. 

It Is n\ pi'i i nit that tlie 

liernon appuintud will hn u 
nhJ’-BlrlsI or unnlneer of 
prove ii i-nmni-rli nblllty 
with experience in In- 
formation Technology . 


svlll hold thn lectureship 
lollilly III tho above ile- 
pui'lini'ntB anil will hu t>x- 
pei l*il io play n njalui 
ruin in ihn dn velrapment of 
i-mircrs III Inloi-iiiatlon 
Tr.i-lmobig v . Inrlildlng tha 
run vorsloii 4-ouria In- 
formnllun Tbi llualully 

■ M "dir nl riiynlcsl. which 
Is smsported by tho SERC. 
Tlio parson appointed will 
isn required to foster col- 
laborative work In In- 
formal lun Technology bn- 
tween tho two depart- 
ments and to participate In 
rasnarcli activities In the 
Department of Natural 
Philosophy . 

Salary svlll bn on the 
scale £6.375— £ 15.508 per 
annum together with U9S 
heneflta taeale under re- 
view) . 

Further partlculara and 
uppIlL-allon forma from 
Tin Secretary. Tha Uni- 
ve rally . Aberdeen. with 
whom applications f 2 
copies) should be lodgod 
by 24 June 1983, HI 


The University of The 
West Indies - 
Trinidad 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 

Applications are Invited 
from suit ably qualified 
candidates for tha post of 

III the Department. or 
Zoology at St. Augustine, 
Trinidad. 

Wll lie no particular eras 
nT specialisation la being 
nought, applicants with re- 
search Interest* in Verte- 
hratn Systematica. Etholo- 
gy. anti Comparative 
Vertebrate t*hy«lolufiy will 
ha given iwoferaulial con- 
nldni'atlon. 

Salary ScbIdc: Inow 

unili:i- rovlnsvl 

Senlui- Lecturer: 

TT538.616 - TTS5 1.420 

ui>r uiniuin. 

JaiTnrrr : TTS29. 784 - 

TTS43.7B2 per anuuni. 

Id Btnrllnn “ TT53. 74521 

F HSU UnfurnlHhed nr- 
i-t'iniiiudnllnii ll uvnilubla 
ul loy, or furiilshail at 
rJ!4% or _ liiiualiig allo- 
waniL’ of 20 % uf ptinslim- 

uble salary. SI inly anil 

Ti-ii vnl tirnnt. Up l<j rivn 
I nil ernnuinv piiaBugfia on 
>iii pnl in me n i mill on nur- 
nial tciniliiatliiii. 

Delallril applli ellnnn 
flln-cn Kiplnal Hiving lull 
pai-l Ii lilliri 4>f qunlirici* 
t bills and •' spar liuir c mill 
uumlBin thrne rajfa-rcnft iu 
be- aeul ti» tlm at'crelary. 
Dnlvnmlty uf Ilia IVhbI In- 
idea. SI. Augustine. Trini- 
dad. Applli unla rpaldunt 
III the UK fthuulil iilao ft nml 
one inns to the Ilrltlali 
Coinir 1 1 . Oversell h Educa- 
tional A|>pnliitninii|a Ob> 

r iurtiuoiit, 90/91 Tot- 

anluiut Court llnatl . Lnil- 
don. IMP OUT aunilnu re- 
forum b 1J 69/83 Furl her 
dutalls ublalnablo from 
•iltner iriurcc. HI 


The City University 
Business School 
TEACHING 
FELLOW 
IN 

INTERNATIONAL 

MARKETING 

Til" Tum-hlii’i Fallow In 
liilKriiiiilunul Mnrl’.utlii'i 
will Im i cjiir.<*riia*d Inlihilly 
wllli ciian-wrll Iiiii. uape- 
bi 1 1 v nbiint lin- miirlc"tiiin 
ul llilui'iiuiluinil flltnnclnl 
ai’i'vli-na. uiid siiljumiiiontly 

with tuachlnu on Hi* Mf)A 
1 n li’i'mit lonal Market Inn 

idiii’ni'. Ha or elm will nlaci 
«x ported to nnilr-rt ukfa re- 
1111011 research. 

Dnndldulos iiiiihI linvo a 
i-i'li'Viuit post-iiruiliiute dfl- 
ni-vo and skill In written 
mid oral communication . 
Ilnlnvant reaeurrli or bunl- 
iiosh oKperlen-.o would be 
Imlpflll. 

The appointment. In- 
itially for threu years, will 
be on the scalu £8.348 to 
£15.283 per annum luclu- 
slvu of London Allowance. 

Further parllculai'a nnil 
application forms may ba 
>>ntalnad from thn 

Aondcinlc Raufs tiar's 

Office. Thu City Lhiiveral- 
iv. Northampton bquuro. 
Ldiulun, EC1V 0HB. Tnla- 
ulinue (Oil 253 43D9. Ext. 
303 7 . PIbbsu quote rofnr- 
nm-e CU BB/20O/THES. 

Cl using data 2 4ili Juno, 
1983. 112 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Centra for Applied 
StatlatUs 

RESEARCH 
FELLOWS (2) 
JUNIOR 
CONSULTING 
FELLOW 

Applications ure Invited 
from statisticians to work 
on an BSRC-aupported re- 
uuar.cii p roar amine in tho 
Binilstlcal aitelyslB of com- 
plex social data. There are 
two research posit Iona, 
one until 51 May 1985 anil 
one until 1 April 1985. 
Salary on tlie IB/I A scale 
£5.550-0 1 . 103. Travel 
expenses to appropriate 
professional meetings will 
also be paid. 

A position of Junior 
Consulting Fallow Is also 
available, to support the 
consulting work of the 
Centre. Appointment la 
for oneyaar from 1 Octo- 
ber 1 9B3. Salary on tha IB 


Applicants for tho Re- 
search Fellowships should 
have a higher degree In 
■ tatlBtlcB. or equivalent 

research axparlenca. and 
previous experience In sta- 
tistical computing. Appli- 
cants for the Junior Con- 
sulting Fellowship should 
have or be completing an 
honours or highar degree 
in statistics. 

Further partlculara may 
be obtained iquotlng re- 
ference L27 1/B) from the 
Establishment Officer. 

University House, Bnll- 
rlgg. Lancaster, La 1 
4 V Iv . to whom applica- 
tions iflvo copies i. naming 
three referees, should bo 
sent not later than 22 
June 1983. H2 

The City University 
Business School 

TEACHING 

FELLOW 

IN 

BUSINESS 

POLICY 

The Tearhlno Fellow in 
IliiBlnm Policy will lie 
i-onruniBil Initially with 
ruau- writ Inn, e spec Ini ly 
ulioul thu management of 
fllluiiclal liiftll tul Ion* . and 
ftubauqurntly with tam hliin 
cm llir MBA Business Poll- 
rv rmirse.'lle or she will 
also bo nxpurtnd lo uudcr- 

t uko rpluinn research. 

Crunillilnliift in net have a 
relevant I'ui l- irrgdii.it i< dn- 
urre anil skill In writ leu 
und oral loinniuiilciitliin. 
Knlpvuut rusunrcli ur bus!, 
lias* experience wuulii bu 
helpful . 

. ■WBolnunen*. In- 

lllullv fur three yonrn. will 
■» ('ll Ihr seal" £8.348 to 
£ 1 9,283 per annum Inclu- 
sive of London AIIowuul-h. 

Further particulars and 
nunllL-atloii furins may ba 
obtained from the 

Acudenili IlnglBtriir's 

Off he. Tho City Linlversl- 


Acudenili llenls triir's 

orilte. The City Linlversl- 
ty. Nurtltampton bnuara. 
London EC1V 0 II Q. Tola- 
ttM" IOII 293 4399. Ext. 
3037. Please quota rnTor- 

•K*. CUB8/28I/THE8. 

C.lUftlnn date 23th JunOj 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 
LADY MARGARET HALL OXFORD 
ROLLS-ROYCE LTD - AERO DIVISION 

Applications are Invited tor a 

Rolls-Royce 
Research Fellowship 

tenable at Lady Margaret Hall for three years from October 
1983 or verv soon thereafter in a subject related to the Interests 


1983 or very soon thereafter in a subject related to the Interests 
of Rolls-Royce Limited In advanced gas turbines. Thera are at 
present active research programmes In Oxford on the fluid 
dynamics and thermodynamics of lurbomachlnery, the 


structural design and materials properties of gas turbine 
components and associated Instrumentation. 

Candidates should be in the age range 24-32, and should have 
a broad background in mechanical engineering, materials 
science or applied mathematics and be prepared lo join the 
work of the existing research groups. Salary (subject to review) 
is on the scale for University Lecturers, rising from £8,375 at 
age 24 to £9,800 at age 32. 

Further particulars and application forms may be obtained from 
the College Secretary, Lady Margaret Hall. Oxford 0X2 8QA. 
The closing date tor the receipt of completed applications la lit 
July, 1983. Candidates selected for interview will be Invited to 
come to Oxford in mid-July. 


Polytechnics 


PLYMOUTH ^ 
POLYTECHNIC ! 

Faculty of Sociology 
Science 

Department of Psychology 

HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT 

with possible election to a Professorship. 

Applicants with high academic qualifications and 
appropriate education and research experience are 
Invltea for this appointment. Tho ability to give academlo 
and research leadership is essential. 

Salary: Head of Department Grade VI 

£1 6,632-£1 8,327 

Application forms to be returned by 31 July, 1983 can be 
obtained with further particulars from the Personnel 
Officer, Plymouth Polytechnic. 

□rake Circus, Plymouth, Devon. PLfl IBAA 


ULSTER POLYTECHNIC 

YOUTH TRAINING PROGRAMME (YTP) 
STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 

A Slsil Davefopmeiit Prated, Funded by DEN) lor e three year period, li Mw 
estabiiaiwd lo provide support for tutor* in Colleges oi Further Education. Involved w 
the Youlh Training Programme, 

AppScsttons ere Invited (ram euftabty qualified carxSdsiea lor the tolkwing pour. 

(a) Senior Lecturer - Project Leader 

(b) Lealurer II - Project Aulitent 

AppBcenU tor these poets should be graduates with toechor training qualfflcaiioju 
and have experience oi some or all oiiha following: in Further Educeilofl leaewvi 
tdsaly with Y0P/YTP m Curriculum development (la) Involve mam in Vo«uc™ 
Prtparefion/PrdlBnglQiadBiioe end CounsefllnglSociBl end Life Skin. 

The appointment wa be for a period oi three years, let September, IBM - H*[ 
August, 1886. Comfctereflon wll be given to exteHra teachers who wl»h to w » n ” 
approval oi Ihefr employing out homy for leave of absence to lake up Ihsw para. 
8 alary Scales: Senior Lecturer E1O.083-E1 2^8M13,443 
Lecturer II E7,ai6-£1 1,588 

The Polylech nlo la a tf red gram Inittiinn wfm an Independent BoerdolGov*™* 
ll opened m 1B71 and has a student populsllon of eoms 8,100. RhuexMrwwnw 
purpose- Oulll accommodsHon. toctudng 830 real denial places on tfje 114-w™ 
osmpus ovariooklng lhe saa al Jondansfown, a pleasant and quiet resJoannai area- 
There la a schema of aaafatanoa wfih removal. 

Further panleufere and application torma wWch must be relumed byZOth June-J®* 
may ba obtained by telephoning While abbey (0231) 88131, E*t 2243 or by w™* 
to: 

The Eatabkahmant Officer 
Utalar Pofyteohnlo 
Shore Road 


Nowtownabbey 
Co. Anbtol BT37 DOS 


Leicester Polytechnic 

Scliuol of Oraplilc DcBlpn 

PRINCIPAL 

LECTURER 

(Cqiirse Leaderi MA Do- 
gma Graphic neilgn iPobi 
N o. 3421, Salary £11,931- 
£13.290 (bar) - Elf). 018 
<psy Bword pnndlno' 

This poHi-arnUiiste 

course I* iinlquu in tha UK 
aolaly 4-oiicoriuul wltli lire 
design nnd producllon of 
material for use Hi Ilia 
field of Informational auri 
educational daslmi. 

The sue (••■Burn I candidal" 
Will be qualified In clenron 
level nnd liava proresalon- 
Hl expertise In areua of 
work related to Ilie main 
special section* or lhe 
course. 

Application furins avail- 
able from lhe PersannBl 
OfflCBr. Lelrester 

folytaclinlc. P.o Dux 
143. Leicester LEI 9BH. 
To I (0533 1 551551 Ext 

■r 30S -. ^PJoefnn date 22 

June 1BB3. HJ 


North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 

Department of Physl' 8 

principal 

lecturer 

£11. 93 1— £ 1 3.290. 1 b "i; , ,rd 
£15.018 tps)- 
pending]- 

The toachlno u Sar 

search fields ol Pf« *!S,Voiti 
Interest to the R"P arl £oild 
are In Acoust W.’.-aViet- 
State Physics. 
trnnlrs and P^‘^,rnln- 

nlcs. Applications sr r4 

vlied rrpm win 

G rudliatoft 'n Ph»e|*Jf ,Jg||. 
have proven taBenrcn 
Ity end ore ■fVin’aUP*® 
volved In one of !jJ2iiraiit* 
fields, although**!**’ 1 other 
with experience '» "„ g |. 
areas will also bc c 

derail. 

rurlKS^?. n c U £S n ^rf 

ford shire P^f.ko o" 

Co He bo llqad. Ston".^,. 
Trent. ST 4 2DE-_, H i 

gh^ne (0782* 4533* 

Closing de re J|? r 
Dieted nppUratlans « h3 
day, 20th June IBB-*’ 


THETIMES 1IIGIIEU EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 3.6.83 


Polytechnics continued 


Brighton Polytechnic 

Fui ulty nl Sui-Iii I nml 

l ’ii I ill-ill hllllll'”* 
(inpart in '-ii ' 'd C.niiliiiiuill V 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER II IN 
SOCIAL/PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

Ll I £4..H55— £1 I . Oilil 

SL £10. 3 73-Eli!.H If. 

R('l|llll‘i'il 1" lulli 111 " 
HAiH. nlft) Si.. I'll A ■ I in I ll I •■ - 
trnt ion cDHisi' ■(’iiiii. wlm 
sp^i'lul ri’ftiiimftIJilMlv llir 
the 1 1) - iii’ii I mi I lull uiul 
l each i mi til tin; Cmiitiii- 
merit nnd A.liiilnlftt mi Ion 
gyllabUB. C ml I i"l lull lulls tu 

Specialist Studies In Per- 
sonal Sm lilt Sni-vlL-Pi ur 
Health Bsrvlinp will iiIhu 
be rcniili '-d . Cnndllliilns 
should Iiiiv" n llrfti ur 
HI she i- (Innren In liii lul ur 
Hub! Ic Acini! nlftli-m |nn . 

ihbcIiIiih oxiiorliuii ii In IIiIh 
area nt drum.’ 1 1 - v * ■ I miri 
knowtediie iind/ur «’Xi>rrl- 
ente uf iim’ pers'iilnl miiIiiI 
services ur lirnllli si*r- 
vIcbb . ni’Simrrli n«|ir,r|/’ll' i! 
would bit mi iiiivnntiiiii-. 

Fiirlli«i- dm nil s mid ni<- 

B IlCBtloil ful’lllft fl-uill Til" 
epiity Heml uf l a >’rsuiin"l, 
Brighton Puts Irrluilr.’ 

Moulvocnoinb. Drlfilitnii 


ily Heml uf I’.-I'B uniml . 
lltoii I’ulS Im'lllllr.' 


BN2 4 AT. Tel . It I'i’ilitiin 
A 93655 Cxi. 2536. Clusimi 
duo 13 Juii". 

ll I* hoi>r-<l tu iiidil In* 
lorvlows fill 22 Jinm. 113 


Polytechnic of The 
South Bank 
Borough Road, London, 
SE1 OAA 

ne|)«rtnii-iit uf llniiu- 
Ei □inimli.H and 
Coilsiunor Studios 

PART-TIME 

LECTURER 

IN 

TEXTILE 

SCIENCE 

A nart-tini" L'-r t nr^r III 
Trxtiiii Si Inin c Is rnmilr/'d 
from Sr-iil nmli'-r 1983 

Tho iinrsuii upiii'liilinl 
will tniu h Ti-xill" s.l'tiid, 
us Ii i-nlotnft tu ih<’ run- 

lemiiurai-y 

ket. fur appriuclmiiirls 12 
huurs per Wm-k I'm Un- 
Ai □uniiili yiiii lu s l mliMU s 
Oil III" DEil <tllli-ftn nnd 
JI*o nn ln-s(<rvii n runi-m 
for Inai lini-i. 

Tlter.’ ii n rniftftll'illiv oi 
innasr term ninnlny ninni 
of a puri-tlmn basis will, h 

mav n vent mill V lend lo n 
full-tiinn p'lfti . 

■Thuie In tnrnst .-<1 ulinuld 

Write with ru| | iv tn ih<- 
naad ni ihn ni’iuii-tiiiHiit m 
mn above uildri-«s. IIS 


Personal 




VA atii ti 



The* Polytechnic of 
Control London 

Sib, i.il u| Snvlnl brli’iirc 
anil 

llnsl iiesi. Si miles 

HEAD OF 
SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 

a mi 1 1 > ni lulls ,u «• invited 
fur |i ll urn Iuiih c i'ii ilo v 
1 1 on -I ni iJpimriiiii’iit in ihr 
Si liuul ni kiictnl Si1ein.es 
I'lKl nnshi>’Ss blinlles. An- 

l*l I* mi tn sliunUI Inivu u ti lull 

b’Vnl ul urininiiili iiililovn- 

I III !-*• I Ii tniulilini nnd 

i-i’fti’ili. b nml be ah I ■' iu 
HMftii iii" ii wtdii tnnilni ship 
ml" III the Sui’lnl Srlniuos 
ur" it. III linerdlfttliillnary 
si ml I III III" Sm lnl 5,’lnn- 
• eft . nml III ii Srliool wlilib 

tin lllllnh hulll Sul 111 I S'.'lvil- 

<-nn nml [IiisIiiob-i Studlnft. 
ni" ftiici eftsful nppllmiit 
Will Un "Xpeilod la itnik" n 
...jnirlbur lun to thn do. 
\ olupmiint uf ■ UIIIHMS In 
ni’W ni-raft mill ni vni-luiin 
iirndumli Invelft an, I nitnlrs 
uf fttuilv. 

Sutnry uii I, si nln 

£ 1 6 .329— £ 1 8.030 l tin In- 

ftlve of £939 L.A. I 

Appl Icutiuil forms nnd 
I urtbui- ilelnlls iivhllubln 
from III" Eftlnbllfthment 
Offl. e, Pt.'L. 303 Knur n i 
strum. Lniiituii win BAL. 
T"l . 5HO 2020 lixt 212. 
Cluftiiiu dulr July 1 nl 
1 983. 113 

North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 

. . Futility of Cmiiiintlmi. 
fliiinuiiltliift and Ldin ullon 
Dcimri mn ii 1 ul CTuiiiini ilnn 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER GRADE 
II IN COMPUTING 

Senlui Lm tiirm - £10,173— 
£ I I .964 llinrl - £12.816 

C u. i |>ny iiwji'd ix-mll nn I 

nit iii’iii- Girnitt- II: 

£6.853 - £1 1.022 nn. 

A md I' nl Ions urn In* llnd 
fnr Hie nliuvi- iiOftiA in ilm 
D"liiirl mi’ll 1 uf Coui|> at Iiiii . 
Cniulldalm should tie aliln 
lu ti’u'-li C t* ii 1 1 * 1 1 1 1 n ii nl 
lliilluiii-i Di-iii-r" uiii|/ur 
Hlulinr Nu l IiiiihI nlplrmia 
In vnl. nu nl.- ul nrly In Dntu 
1 ’ir.f i-sftliin nn il/or Systems 
Analyst ft. Fnr hu Unlit ■■ 
i nmllilnli’S linin’ umv bn 
UII li|ipill’t llllil v III trill’ll i>> 
Mnslnrs Di’iirre 1"V'>I. 

A mm 1 1 1 ii 1 I'iii furins nml 
furthi-r •I>’|iiI1n may Im 
iiUliilinnl m’iiiii til" Pni’- 
ftoni’l Ufflrm. North klul- 
f iBi*i lili 1 1 ’.’ Pulyim Iiiii.’. 

rnlli’lir It uiul . Siulu’ tin 
Tmiii ST’I 2L)C. Tnb’iilluili’ 
■ 07821 49531 n ft I ii’17. 

Pi in I >in s nmd !■ ini' •* 

ftliimld nu tlf* iu. II t In- v 
wlftli l <i l>" rn-i oiisldi’i-nil . 
Cl'iftliin ilmn I 7 1 ll liiiin 
1983. 113 

Thames Polytechnic 

School or Climnlktry 

PRINCIPAL/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 

Tlm hici essr ul Hprdlcani 
will laku n I nnd I un rol" lor 
Ihn i run hi im uf Ornimlr 
Chi’iiilftl rv mill will bn u\- 
1 1 u l l cl iii ninkn ii iiiuJoi- 
i-uiiiributliin Lo tlm >lr- 
vnlu|iiii.’li I nf n|>p lb'll rn- 

ftllUl i ll 

Snlnry hi nil’s: £13.458 — 

£14.877 i bar i - £16.683’ 
bnnliir l.m i iircn ; £ 11 , 622 — 
£13.491 I burl - £14.382 

Ilm liisivn ■ . 

1 iiilliur iinl’l Iriilm ft uiul 
uimlii ul inn inrm from III" 
Mnrriii’i uiiii ur. TIuiiiiph 

pdlvi>’i l linli’. IVi’lliii’ii'in 
Slrniil. Lmiiliiii. .ST 1 R 
ft l’ I", lu Ii" i "l iirnnil by 
I7tli .1 line 19H3. 113 


Colleges of Higher Education 


!/V West Glamorgan 
Institute of 
Higher Education 

Athrofa. Gorllewln Morgannwg 

LECTURER II IN 
NURSING STUDIES 

Applications are Invited from experienced nurse teachers of 
hi .1 Ml, ^ r0 wiih Initiative and enthusiasm tor this new 
^ -time post. The successful applicant will be appointed 
course tutor for the new Diplomat Nursing, validated by the 
university of Wales, with responsibility for the effective 
Management of the course and the maintenance of high 
wwiernlc standards. This course la operated in partnership 
,*he Schools of Nursing In West Glamorgan and 
neflhbouring counties, and thus she/he will have a peripatetic 
Slik enaure that the joint approach is effectively maintained. 
fffi ermQre , she/he will undertake the teaching of nursing 
ijsory and practice in the course. 
m,® ^u^ssful applicant will be expected to be a registered 
Tutor with experience of course management. A 
p qualification would be an advantage. 
riJS 1 ®/ details and application formB are available, upon 
: 8 damped addressed envelope, from the Principal, 

2S ^amorgan Institute of Higher Educatton, Townhill 
Swansea SA2 OUT. 

03 n 0 date for applications: Friday, 17 June, 1983. 


Tliy C iilk-gi' tuiK fir-1 •IcgKc.jHKi-gfdiliiaie, .irmy ■'luff .md *|Vti.il LMurvcytin .1 1* iik-iurioiy ■ >f siil*ji.'a.f*. Wink’ ils 
pimmry I unction i* ilu* scientific cduiMiiou nf .irmy nfl'n.i,’is. tin- *!it<lciil popMl.iib<n nicliiik’* ci* iii, hi-, .md militJry 
personnel fi.innHcrsciix. It is .1 rcskk-niul cMjlilishmyni Dkvupviim n luruccMiilc 111 tin- V.ik- of Wliiic Horst nv.ir 
•Swindon :inu h:rt:in aiiidcnnc sintf .if over a huihlrcd.TIlci c ure e\lensl\c l.iV.iru lories and wurkshui's mi.l 
rese.irell is eno'imigeil jiuI siipimried hy n v.meiv ul outside spun curs. 

Tko Aw icute l'n 'few iii :ire ni>w reijimcJ i'cciiuse nt I'orilioiniiii^ [elireiiK’iUv 


A* Head of the Com pi Ming Science Branch, iIk 
res|h-imihiliiL's include: providing n cum puling service 
lur ilk.* College; planning nnd piuviding ilk’ computing 
L-lenieni ill iindergnidiMlc courses in science and 
engineering; running cuuises in eomputine science and 
systems design m MSc, unde fund mile and mhei 


lechnicnl p.^ 1 -experience levels: l:ingungeik-vel>i|*iiieni 
(eg ADAj, structured design lechniqiiex, expen 

.systems, locnl urea netwnrks nnd lhe upnlicnlii 

smuilulhin technique* lu luelicul and oiIht battle 
training. The Assueiate I’mfesMir will build un ilk- 


successful re pi ilut ion uf this Urnneh hy growth in 
is'setire'h and the upfilicjtiuiisor compuiing science nnd 
hy the doveliipniem of new le.ichiugecmmiimenis in 
line with ihe m pid eli.mge* in technology oft Ins disc ipluie 
L'iiiutiiliilLS slkiuld norm ally luvc.i gum I lirst uiul lilglier 
degree in compniiiig science nr allied sulijcxls and 
recent auivc experience In tcuching ihe suhjeci m nil 
level.*. I he ability in manage and niaintain computer 
systems is essential. EApc-nciia.- in designing umrsc* mid 
iill'KMling reso (trees tu nii|«l*:niL-n! tlie m i* highly dcMialde 


O perational Research 


Ilii* Branch is curreiUly inking 11 leading role in 
advancing the tlicurelic.il nnd pr.icilcal aspcctsuf Oli 
and in applying these in general defence nouiagciiiciii 
and in a wide range of military prueureinem issues. 
Current research ranges across gaming, smmkiiinn. 
models o| eomhai. Jeeisinn muking, weapons 
assessment -md logistic areas, with emphasis mi 
liindniiieiii.il research in to lhe modelling processes used 
and the ileselupment uf new methodologies 
The Associate Professor will 'lev clop die discipline m 
the fields of research, a pplic.il ions of the l.ncsi 
k’chnhpiesnnd ill posi graduate and gradii.iie icacliing. 


Uc-i *t*[isihi lilies include: meet mg current leaching 
corn 111 nments. purlieu J.irly un |n isigiailu.il e couni*; 
man aging the OK Ur.incli; leading research 
programme* and. by rcpiiiuiion and eiitlni*ia*m. 
c-no.iu raving the growth of sponsored sup|tni. 
Candidates should unrm,illy have a good fust or higher 
degree 111 11 n appropriate discipline and a good 
reputation witli a high level ol espcricucc in the 
apnlic.ilion of OK aiidsuccesslul rcw-aich 
aenicveuieniv. An iindcrMatuling uf de fence and 
M-cMpKiKiecluiiilogy, milii .try UK .uni relcviutt leaching 
and rese.irc.il cspenencL' are desirable. 


Fnrliier infi'imuiiunaliinii ilk- pasts may hei'bluiued from I'mfcssorM Ci Far lev nil Swindon (U7‘I3| 7R2 Sf-1 

cm 5*12. 

Sulnry will vluri Ivlwcen XI 5,1'HO and f IS .505 according lo>iii;ilificuti"ns.viil cxjH.’rience 

Fur further del mis and an applicniioii t‘>rm (to I>j returiieil by 2d J line 1*183) virile u> Civil Service ■."oniniission, 
AlciiC'in L ink. Ihi*iiip*iukc. I lain K021 UB.it lelcplione Basingstoke’ (iX53l (answering scrvkc 

■■per utes uulsi. Ic office luniis). 11cu.se i|U 0 k' ref: StSWIStS. 




DERBY LONSDALE 
COLLEGE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

Lecturer 
Grade 11/ 
Senior 
Lecturer 

In Mechanical 
Engineering 

to /umrnMca on 
ist September, IBM. 

Prelerance will be gtwm to candidates 
with an active research I merest who 
canUBCti Engineering TTterniodynB- 
mtesor Strata Anstysta to degree 
level. 

Salary Bcalaa: 

Lecturer Qrndstt: 

E8,B58-£1 1,022 
Senior Lwlurer: 
£10,173411,864-812.818 
Applleetfon forme and furtherpar- 
tlourari from Ihe Staff Ing Off leer, 
Derby Lonsdale College of Higher 
Education, Kadleaton Road, Derby 
□E J 1GB. Tel: Derby 47181 , ExL 22, 
to whom completed farms should 
be returned by Friday, 

24th June, 1883. 


Ealing College of 
Higher Education 

.krlinal of tluslnoftB A 
Mminiii'nionl 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
GRADE I 

indiisti’lnl I'whoiney 
Ocniuot loiml I'ejfthoJjjnv 

Induurrlnl SoHolony 

Appl f c ul tons uro 
fnCri aultnbly 

a raduates to n Utlr » 

lutorv nrODrainmnft iif 
Amallcrl Bohuvlourill 
ui7im u range ol b...ln«ft 

nnd niBilnoemont courtn*. 

ce lift I. lul"* fttioulJ I'M 
ublu to tlffM Brty l*S' i > u | 
>h,. -tiovF subiut’iB end. 

profernbly . tin vn /-'’Ip VUIII 

work P * p nrb'il* " ■ Tench Inn 
or training _F,' p, ‘ rl ^ l ™i„!' 

f.re*ili“ l, i?i ll fir fop p °iw*» 

rrum 1 « 9 pptcinbnr 

Wfli jar-fci ^ »• li 

grndn. 

salary! ift-aD*-*:**’’- 0 '* 
pe iSrluilvF nf l.ondon 
sveighiluo- 

Application forma 
furtnor ilntalls from The 
Chler Admliilsiratti-e 

IM oVpfir 

&on S WS M sVr. Closing 
dure I 7 Hi June 1983. H8 


Humberside College of 
Higher Ed uention 

Srhual uf Appllnd Soclnl 
StllillftB 

LECTURER II 
SOCIOLOGY (ONE- 
YEAR TEMPORARY) 

P-rnailft with a gonbrnl 
baikoroimd In Soclolonv urn 
Invliert tn iipplv lur n tompiir- 
nrv oiiB-ruar full-time pi)>t 
ft'iu'iiiid bopirnibnr 1983 tu 
t«H4h on u runim of cuursps. 
1’refnrnnc.c will lie 41 1 v Oil tu 

lima" with a ai'ei'lullftiilKm lit 
Muss CoiiiniuiiJc.il Ians ur tin* 
Sa> laloay ur imluHirliillaaiitui. 

Fiiriticr dntnilft nml uppM- a- 
tlan farm* fruui Thn I'cratili- 
nel Office. HumbDrSldo Col- 
Inae uf Hlnlicr Edin.atl4jil.lng- 
l'’inlre Avr-nun. Hull HH6 7LI' 
iTel. 0483-4455061. Claslnu 
duic 15tli Juno I 985. 118 


Humberside College 
of Higher Education 

Ki-huDJ of liiroriiwitlun 
SI udlDn 

LECTURER II 
(ONE YEAR 
TEMPORARY) 
DATA PROCESSING 
AND 

ADMINISTRATION 

Appl leu lltll with l’ftPt’1’1- 

tiii f. uf nm ii l"rc »>■<>■ <<1 nu 
are invitR<i lu nnnl* for u 
t/’inpurury tuin-venr lull- 
tlPU- tr-n illl mi jinal otarMnn 
.SRpInml-'-r 1983. T)l" PuSl 
will bn buao'l III r, rim * us . 
Smilli J I ii ill lit’ r *!<]>’. 

furl tier -Jnlall’i null a i > ■ 

I ilii ntl4.ii rormn (r.ini: Tlm 
’"rBuiliKil Orriif*. HunlliiT’ 

■nil" C-'uil'-im ur it tiiti/r 

Fil iiru ■ luu . I nut ■* in 1 1 '" Avr- 
■l">>. Hull 111..' 6 TLU «T.’I. 
U4B 2 -44650ft*. ClUftinu 

Halt- ] 5 I ll .1 il al n 1983. 118 


Colleges of 
Technology 


Lothian Regional 
Council 

Napier College of 
Commerce and 
Technology 
LECTURER A IN 
BUSINESS STUDIES 

Solary un Si.ilo- 
£8,3 I 3— £ I 2.22 K l bun 
Eli. 123. 

Appl II ail |* all uii It] haw 
spur I all sad k nuwli'ilqn ul' 
one ul tlm iiiiiIii iirnu* of 
□usi ii nu u Stud in" and iirr- 
fnrably huvn pursued rn- 
levaul pniii-grii ilua t m iln- 
,1U<a. It Ii probable that uii 
honours dapmu In lliit. 1 - 
neiift fttildtn*. fianumli t Or 
bo.- lolaiiy ** an Id bn lb" 
niusi apt t|iiiillilriitiun for 
ihu vnruiit pan, uiul an 
intorofti In mn-tuliiii ru- 
HDiirch roluvaiit tu ilm 
work ul till- llirpurl mpiir uf 
BuftliitiHS &tni)l*n an ml* nn- 
inq". 

null m Mori loi-nift null 
[iirtlir.r purllt nlnrft Imm: 

Til a Artintiil hi ral I v 

Orfli'irr i I’ersomiel i Nnpler 
Cull one of t.ainniai-rn iiiirl 
Toi Imuloijy f_'ii llui.jn 

lioad. Edllltiiii-iili Ell 1 n 

Birr. ill 


Courses 


■ NTIRPR8TER3 - Next 
Train I ns ci»ur»u start Inn 
4tti JuFy ■» IntorlliiBUB. 
27. Nesv Bond Sir. YV.l . 
phono 0 1-493-240 8. H2 1 


Grants 


University of Keeio 

n-eparl niont uf Edi ".-at lun 

SSRC 

STUDENTSHIPS 


. I. A 9SRC -IlnkoU Sm- 
LlPiLtfthljj ■■ far r wo years 
from Ortubar 1D83, for 
work Iii iho iir«u of 9cl/‘n- 

ie f.Mlii utlun . an a r />- 
h i-nri Ii tupll II nk"4l lu I In- 
I'jpimriinr-n i ' s "hlailnq rr- 
ftpni'/liaft In ■«• i4-m**i Drlin n- 


2. Awlrilft. " vnl In bit- 
unilri ilu- SSllC'ft uniluiinl 
l*uol nwurilft hi lii’in/.'. ror 
I’l’Hpari’li in ilm rnl lusvl n<i 
ilftmir.il llnlrts: eUm iiIIdiui I 
m) ni l hint riitlun . rului’iil lon- 
al psychalOBV and ftiiLliilo- 
■IV. ■ urrlL’iiluiii drvnlup- 
niDiit nnd I inplrmantni lun . 
•idij'-ailun nml *vurk . md 
Jiiisl t li'*i I turn] uilil(.)illrin. 


-luiin llonoum dt’ama In u 
field rolnvnnt tu tlmir 
proiioiiMl nrirn uf r-iHftnmti. 
Furihnr iir.t.m* ii-nm tin- 
Strretnrv I liasnn rrli Dr- 
iirririi, napuitmiiiit uf 
Edurntlun. riiilvai bit y nf 
Kiinln, S t nt f ordalil ri! . STS 
snr. . CIdhIiiu elair 2-ttli 


For Sale and 
Wanted 


WAHTIDi Joui’uul of thu 
I n i rrmuUun u I I’honi'Hc 
Annex latnu. Vul A. )- 
□ nl lor I ii nl Hn- Bunrri nr 
Cullit- ftlllllJlB, Vul 12. 1; 

Vul 13 A 1 -l:..vul 11, 3 & 
4i V'ol 18. I A 4: Vul 22. 
1 * 4 . non i prices. M. 

null. Sriiai’h 7Tiorni>y. 
SO I HE WuHtnrn Avriiiuti. 
CARniFF . K2S 


Colleges of 
Further Education 


Cambridgeshire 
College of Arts nnd 
Technology 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN PRODUCTION 
ENGINEERING 

Iti’/iul ri-d limn 1 

S'-i’i rniliir i-. ur n* Hurm .it- 
i/-r un in . >.b Mil i’. in iciiil* 
rrudui I (on E up I iin .,1 IlmI 

snl« U’» i ft *-ri TLi'. r:«-rtltl- 
,-ntu iiii/I Hliihi r ' : 1 1 1 1 ■ nl'’ 

rniil’ftnn imcl i:4(i r.'rufr 

i ourM’ft. CAM nspr-rli-ili i- 

pri-Jor'itilu. r "nil Id" li’i 

ftlinuld liiivu a (l(’iir"t- ”i 
(■liilvAlniil <iunlll b ntb’liH 
mid ri’lnviiiit Iridiisl I’L'll '■*■ 
I'srlnui . 

SaIhi * *■■ dli- £19.1 73— 

CIZ.HIft iiiii'li-r rr.*-li»** I 
ftiuillii'i pertnt ill - 1 >«■ i ■■ 1 1 n 1 1 
uii ft| ■ i u 1 1 Iii iilluns .uni "x- 
perlMiK’" . 

Di'lillln li lilt form irmii 

IteuU .It r>r.iiailiiii.i|t Ilf 

Hjiglneor Iiih. f.'CAT, Cum- 
brliljic cm 2AJ i To 1 . 0233 
632/1 ext. I3dl. Clnslnii 
ilutr Jinn 17. Ill 


Research 
& Studentships 


Leicester Polytechnic 

S' lliml I.f S|l4’>’l ll I *1 1 til. l|t 'll v 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTS (2 Posts) 

r*vu Hfipiir- li Ah’.IxImiiIh 
I’ aiinlri’d in work n 

I>.|[.S. S. -fiinrln'l pr«i Jri-i 

ul i hoc I ul tlm ilnvMlupmuiil ■■( 
nLIn lira llimiilftll.- pi 4" i— 
ilur.’ft lur miFN’inii'in anil 
tro" 1 1 "/’ i|t i*li hi ill mi In ruliil lull 
m I’lianoiiwili nl fllftalilKty In 
iliildnui. Ciiii.lblalc’H ftlnnilil 
"•■Id, or nkiir-i l In nlilalii t lilt 

tuiiii'iiT. ii unoil hmiMiirft tit- 

iir/'c In linuiilnili pin mill l'n. 
ftpi-'.i'h imifioli"]}-. I'ftvi lii.’lmo • 
ur il I'l’Inti’iltllft'Tplliii-. r.*|.i’rl- 
t’lii /■ III tlm ils" of n»iiipvi»i'i s 
nil "riviiiiluiin. Tlie ftin ■ rsstill 
(ipplU’iiinK will t.i* b it tu 

retiliti-r Inr " lilnfim -I'-urcc 
Wltli C.N.A.A 

llir iiupi ■!" Him "I- will li<- 
I n.it 1 1>- Irciil I .*». H-3 lu 
3 I .8.8(1. 

S.lliirv £4 Cl . 1 3il |i.u. 

■ mid it rift’li’'", tiu’l ii-.lv n "I 
ftll|IL'll"t|i’LI 1-4. 

Ai'iltl. all’ in rorni nvnllnbl.’ 
from. l*i'i’i.i»iiniil Offiii'r. 
Liliin1.il l*i'.1vl(’(1>lil'- I'M) 
ll.i* 1-13. Li’ltmiliir l.L’l 91111. 


Cl.mjna date for applj.a- 
tl4>nn- SOtli Jurir. 1983. Illl 


University of 
London 

Queen Elizabeth College 

Billion)' Department 

SERC/CASE 
STUDENTSHIP: 
NEUROSECRETION 
AND CONTROL 
OF 

DEVELOPMENT 
IN PLANT 
NEMATODES 

AuvIiiatlniK Hrn lltvilf.it 
friim nrnduutc* tn crf-ll 
lllulnuy. Ulolofiy ur Znnlu- 
II)' wltli a minimum nf an 
I/npnr SDLonit C I a ft" Hun- 
■Jins Dnyreo fur thti Bbuvn 
liroiti-i III LolluUnratiun 
with l bo Scoiliall Crop no- 
xcnrLh Insilturc. Invar- 
nnwrlr. A knawlcdnu >»f 
nomiitorin. slat-iron nilr- 
rusropv uud/ftir hltlurli/!- 
mlsirv will hn im urivnn- 
rage, but not nsnnntlnl. 

Plan.Bc upiily to Prut)*- 
nor P. H. rj/inan, lllulndy 
napuriiuaiiL, Qurnii EII- 
rnbntli Calleuo. Cainpdnn 
IIIII ftoad. London. W8 
7AH, *vlrh ii curririiliiiii 
vitae and naniH* and 
iiddreim Ol two acnd.imlc 
rnferpim. Tha suicnssful 
Ciinrtldate svlll rralHtrr for 
a hlnlmr doqren nf tlia 
LMilvemllv or Loinlciii. 

Jo nl rm uala MaiuJli) 2 7th 
.Ilia" IBB3. H l 1 


University of 
Bristol 

9(linr>l fi r Ecliii niiun 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

AppltCdtlnilft orv Invit-’.l 
lur tlia Host uf Hf-Mcarrli 
AMSlntanl to work uii an 
S6HC lumlaid prolccl on 
lilts l)"v-Hlupiiir nr ut Chtl- 
drnii'B Unclrriitanrlinu aU- 
OMI Verbal C.ixililuinl. n- 
tlau, ApMlIrnntH (huuld l.r 

nltliur riii yrlii i Ion* >iradn- 
■Itea svfth n* p«r I mi rn ,jf 
work Inu svilh yqiiuu , hll- 
'trmi. nr Inrailtl.' «■ hinil 
tiiH'.'hiri wtltl iftHoarr ll p«- 
lini’l Bln ■«? . Tin- !>">| lx teil- 
ahli’ fur (hi an yrnrt Iruiii 
1 . 10 . K 3 . Or hn goon aa 
IJUUMlbla I lir-rcnl l or . Inltl.ll 
salary svlll b« lid to 
£6.37.4 (Snlury Muiiuc r A • 
S'dle under revt •■**•). A 
pnii -tlmo n ppoin Liikf’ii i 

mnj be iiriftHltili 1 . 

Application", olvlnn de- 
’ alia uf rmulllli cilinrift mill 
ftixpi-rlencn, tugntlier with 
III® Jianu-a nnd Hdilrcgsri 
ar iwo raf ci-iKia. Mionlil b« 
■ "■It by SOth Iuiih. 1983. 
»■» the Srcniiary, Lliilviirsl- 
ty rit fir Is, | al hi final uf 
Edurntlon. 35. Bcrketrv 
anuiirn. nruioi. bsh i j a 
I tloferciHH Civ Hi. from 
whom Turtbnr nm-tlr uliir" 
may be ubtinad. Hi I 
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Research 
& Studentships 
continued 


Ealing College of 

Higher Education 

School nf Humanities 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT - 
AMERICAN 
STUDIES 

Heaulratf- work on 
the *HCtjnrt your or *n in- 
terdisciplinary project, 
■■OS Federal Patronae® of 
the Arte IWS-S9 . The 
research Is concerned with 
the ways In which artistic 
activity- particularly in 
Literature, the theatre anil 
the visual arts, was influ- 
enced tiy rederel fundi no 
and administration. Tlie 
■ucceiRful t'tndldalo is 
IlkoKy fa have underoredu- 


Courses continued 


Bonne hnowlndw . or tue 
cultural end nodal history 
or this period, and an In- 
tereat in the ihnorlna or 
nrtislfr iirerlncllnn. 

Salary: £fi.3 1 9-£ 7.2 06 

pa Inclusive uf Luntlitn 


The pnat In mnalite from 
I Seplncnbi'r 1983 tu 31 
Auniisi 1984. 


I.undnn W5 S 
data: 17 June 


University of Bath 
SERC RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIP 

■The Detection of 
Gravitational Radiation' 

Applications ara Invited 
from natural scientists, or 
social scientists, with an 
intarest In Ilia history/ 
sociology or scientific 
knowledge for a thrao- 


aocloiony or scientific 
knowledge for a thrao- 

year studentship. 

Applicants should have, 
or aspect to obtain, n 
good dasree and/or a hloli- 
nr dug ran and bn praparnd 
to do ex tonal ve fieldwork 
which may involve roralan 
travel . 

Par further information 


Clover ton Dawn. BstlJ 
BAS 7 AY ancloalna brief 
details or axperlencs and 
qualifications. Hll 


Robert Gordon * a 


sasty 


JggS 





performance 


The Ipfiuehca of *ot 

■file, factory in hotel 

: Application ' .form* and 
furl her- details rrom Secret- 
airy., Robert. Cordon's Inatl- 
tute. . of • _ . • TeOhnolqgy^ 
|cboolhUl. Aberdeen. 


Administration 


HEAD OF STUDENT 
SERVICES UNIT 

(PL Grade) 

The person appointed will be responsible to the Prindpalfor the 
establishment, development and operation of an effective, co-ordinated 
student services facility throughout the Institute. 

The staff of the Unit, in addition to the Head, will initially comprise 
two Student Counsellors, two Physical Recreation Staff and the Accom- 
modations Manager. The Head of Student Services will become a 
member of the Heads of Departments Committee and will be expected 
to make some contribution to teaching within the Institute. 

BIHE Is the second largest provider of Advanced Further Educa- 
tion outside the Polytechnic sector. It has over 4000 students of whom 
half study on a part-time basis and 70% are over the age of twenty-one. 
There Is also a significant number of overseas students. ■ 

Candidates should be able to provide evidence of a counselling 
qualification, significant experience of work with students and an ability 
to develop and manage this Important unit. 

The salary for the post will be In the range 
£12,519 to £15,744. 

lication forms and further particulars may be 
om the Deputy Registrar to whom applications 
should be returned not later than 24th June 1983. 

Bolion Institute of Highe r Education 

Deane Road, BOLTON B L3 5AB — 

Tel: Bolton (0204)28851 


Librarians 


TRINITY COLLEGE 
Cambridge CB2 1TQ 

SUB-LIBRARIAN 

Applications are invited for the 
post of Sub-Librarian of Trinity 
College Library, Cambridge. 
The Sub-Librarian acta as the 
JbrBflan'9 deputy In Hie gene- 
ral administration of this large 
and aolive college library, 
senring both the current 
academlo needs of the mem- 
bers of the College and the 
internals of the visiting scho- 
lars Who use Its rich research 
collections, Soma knowledge 
of Latin or another foreign 
language, and ah' Interest In 
medieval manuscripts or early 
printed . books, would be an 
edvantge. 


Administration 



Candidates should apply In 
Writing to the UbfariqrToy 14W 
June,' giving a fuH Curriculum 


vitae, present salary) and the 
names and . addressed of two 
referees. 


THE GIRL GUIDES 
ASSOCIATION 

invitee applications for the port of 

imWA GENERAL 
18837 SECRETARY • 

ThaGM&jldw AesocteUopltotieo! Britaln'e largoal Youth OrB&ntaatiQre 
with a cutrenJ membership of approximately 870,00a 
The General Secratary la tftoaentor member of atari ol the Association ahfl 
Is baaed in London. The principal tiutlaa of the boaf include the 
adrrtr&ilon ol the Headquarter* through Heads rri pepartmente. end 

Service and Training Centre*. - ‘ ■ 

The successful applicant wU have proven adr*tet«llv« wd managerial 
rikafa on understanding of votunlaiy orgoiileatlorts end cortifnitiw 
nnceduFM. M«S«Wlpot me Gufda Mownenl would boa coMiderabW 
advantage. Applicants stinKd tie aged, between S0-^60 yuere.. • 

The feehelHs ol the post .Include a' mfcry. wktoh Is by wtogamjjrt 
BccordJngto experience, a wntitbutay pension scheme andjfofl “"i* 
hoSoay per annum. Tlie nomtel retirement age of stall employed by. the 
Aasodtolfon la 80 yearn. ’-i V.x' 

If you would like to be oorialdered for this ohajtonfllng poet, ptejae 

.. '. v V 

•' 'TIHiGtilGuWeaAaaodalion ; . :•* 7} 


17-19 BuoKjrrt hem Palace Rorid 
London SWl W OPT 


Ijaijjr Commonwealth Secretariat 

Director, Education 
Programme 
Human Resource 
Development Group 

Applications . are Invited for the post of Director of the 
Education Programme which la an Integral and Important part 
of . Hie Secretariat's newly-created Human Resource 
Development Group. 

The Group Is designed to achieve an integrated, 
cp-eftBotlve end multl-dlscipllnary response to the needs of 
dommonweallh Governments In the broad area of , skill 
development. In addition to the Education Programme, the 
Group comprises the. Fellowships and Training Programme of 
the Commonwealth Fund for Technical Co-operation , the 
Commonwealth Youth . Programme, the Management 
Development ' Programme, the Medical Programme and the 
Women and Development Programme. Formal and non- 
formal education arid training are a critical element In aH the 
CQfiatitutant programmes of the Group and the Director 
appointed will be expected to make a professional 
contribution to them. 

The Director of the Education Programme works to the 
Assistant Secretary-General responsible tor Hie Human. 
Resource Development Group. In addition to taking overall 
responsibility tor the professional work of the Eduoatlon 
Programme, the Director's principal concerns will lie In the 
lleld of programme development, project Identification end 
Implementation, and In the execution of short-term technloal 
- assistance assignments In whloh he will be expected to 
participate. The Director also organises and acts as Secretary 
to meetfngb of Comrnpnweatth Education Ministered ,J • 
- Applicants, whp should be citizens of Commonwealth 
■ couMrtes, should have good aoademto qualifications plus Jhe 
practical experience and creative ability to develop innovative 
.programmes Involving actMttes of a hf^h professional 
standard. A postgraduate teaohlng qualification would be 
• desirable, as wail as at least 10 years' experience in teaching 
•and/or educational management end planning. 

• T ;Thte appointment Is normally on a three year contract; 
•7 SatoSf to the.rahge £2O,tOO-£23,508 (gross) perahnum plus 
for a British appointee 12V&% qf salary as enhancement 
afloWartee anil tor overseas appointee expatriation find other 
i!:.' allowanbas. ..r; 


■V AppIkreiUotre giving tuIL details of qualtficetfarii anti 

-••H'v'-.-'V;: ••••. ' . 

• : c.' ' TVDIrtckH- ' |'v I- \ 

v.:} J ’.y- 7 Adffltntorattoq*T)tvtaton \ ■• 

7 ; J- : '.CptarapcwMhh'i Secretariat ; : . »• 


'i , LomfonGWIWOPT 
nyrktogthf wijjefqipe IPerronsI' 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

Part-time M.Sc. w 

DE801 Advanced Educational and 
Social Research Methods 

Applications are Invited for a two year, part-time external 
course leading to the Open University higher degree of M.So. 
The course covers the main lines of educational and social 
research methods and their philosophical basis, and aims, by 
direct teaching, project work and a dissertation to equip 
etudenla to analyse and report on research data, critically 
evaluate published educational and social research findings 
and to develop further lines of research. 

The course Is open to applicants in any part of the United 
Kingdom. In the first year, students will draw on a number of 
teaching resources, Including correspondence texts, TV and 
cassette programmes, computer programs, optional tutorials 


end project guides and will study a number of set books In 
one option from a range of social science and education 
disciplines, in the second year, students will complete the 



study of set texts and will undertake a supervised dissertation. 
Applicants should normally have at least an upper second 
class honours degree In, or including, education or the social 
sciences. For application forms and further particulars please 
send a POSTCARD to Tire Higher Degrees Office, The Open 
University, PO Box 49, Milton Keynes MK7 BAD. Telephone; 
Milton Keynes (0908) 653B08; please quote reference (TB/2). 
The closing date for applications Is: 13th June, 1983. 


Science and Engineering 
Research Council 

SECRETARY 
OF THE COUNCIL 

The Science and Engineering Research Council seeks a 
new Secretary In Succession to Mr B W Oakley CBE 
The CoinctL the largest of the five Chartered Research 
Councils, spends some £250 million per annum, has a 
permanent staff of 2900 including those In four major 
research establishments, and makes grants for research 
and postgraduate training In untvers tiles and polytechnics 
across the whole range bf science and engineering from ■ 
fundamental research Jo the support of high technology ; 
intended to lay the long-term foundations for the Mure 
of UK Industry. It Is responsible for the participation of British 
scientists In International scientific collaborations like 
CERN and Ihe European Space Agency. 

The Secrelay is responsible to the full-time Chqlrmcxi of 
Council (who Is the Accounting Officer) and deputises 

In hb cbsence. The work of the Council requires dose 

collaboration with the academic community, Incfcetiy ora 
Ihe Departments of central government. The responsblBlles 

<rf the Secretary caver Ihe wfxjle range of Ihe Courtdft 

activities, aid In particular Ihe planning qhd execution of 
Its policies, liaison with a wide range of research Interests 
at home and abroad, and overall responsibility tor the 
. administration of the Council's affairs, The Secretary will 
need to carry conylctlon with academlo and Inctoslrlal ■ 
comrnunHIes as well as wllh government and to combine 
this with general managerial competence at high level. 
Experience In one or mere of these fields and a sand, 
understanding of scientific end technological 
developments are essential. 

Like the other staff pf Ihe Council, the Secretary wW be 
appajnted on conditions similar to those of the CMI 
'Setyfce.-ThOsdksy rate iB Unked to those of the higher . 
grades ofthe CMI Service and Is currently £27.016 per 
annum, The Secretary Is based at the Coirtcll's Centra! 
Office In Swlndpo. but must expect to be In London or 
elsewhere tor about two days a week. Some assistance . 
WHh expenses of house sale/purchcee may be available- ■ 

. The.gppdnlment will take effect gfi l.September W83, or 
•/■ cssponds possible (hereafter. 

' .Arypner fnterested In being cohsktered torthe ; 

’ ; cppolnfpieht. or wishing to suggest Ihe names of suitcc® 
candidates, ft invited to write In confidence to the 
Chqlrmari of the Council; professor J F C Klhgmd n 
. FR8, Science and Engineering Research Council. 

| ' Polaris House, ; 

, North Star Avenue,.; 

. '■ 1 Swindon SN21ET 

SwrC SSxSL b Y 24 June 1983. . ■ 


toikr-.. /-'V • r;. Loodoa SWXY! 5HX • '?|- : 

• . -1 ' : -TelepKahBi 01-A39 34ll 1 •; :|- 
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y (C^(C& UNIVERSITIES 

SUPERANNUATION 

SCHEME 

GENERAL 

MANAGER 

PENSIONS 

LIVERPOOL -£21,000 

tfoivanltlM Superannuation Scheme Ltd operates from 
Livapool City Centre and Is responsible for admintetadng 
tbs pension sohame for the academic and senior 
administrative staff of all United Kingdom UnlveisitieH 
The active membership ofthe Scheme is approximately 
56,000 and It is one of the largest superannuation schemes 
In the country. 

& Is Intended to make e new senior appointment of a 

General Manager -Penalona, whose main responsibilities 

will be; 

# To take overall charge of all pensions aspects in the 
Liverpool office. 

•To coordinate liaison between USS Ltd and Institutions 

• Torepresent the Company in all Staff matters. 

•To deputise for the ChiefEtooutive Officer during his 
absence from the office. 

Tha successful man or woman is likely to be a graduate 
who bbe tween 40 and B8 years old and who has 
axperiance of UK University administration, A relevant 
professorial qualification and experience at asenior level 
ofpenslon scheme administration would beimportanr 
advantages. 

Ptoan reply In writing to: Mr P. Stirrup, Chief 
Executive Officer, USS Ltd, Richmond House, Romford 
Place, Liverpool L39FD, 


Overseas 


UNIVERSITY OF GAPE TOWN 

Senior Lecturer 
yjjtp In Economics 

(cotton* are Invited from suitably qualified persona (or the above 

Wjlcallons are sought from persons quatalBd in any Held ol 
Mowwol or opplleo eaonomlts. A specfor Interest In one or more of 
■craepun umlci, mottiemafloal economics and econometrics, 
wwmar economlos, environmental ecaflomlos and urban and 
wjo^eaMwmlos would be welaoma In all oases, applicants are 
«g«ted tashow evidence of adequate analytical tralnlno and 

A^ntmert wtllbe made aaoordlng to quallfloatlons and experience 
8 0* RIB 5B7 x B36-R24.&40 per annum. A servtcs bonus 
of one month e salary is also payable annually. 
wjfbenefBs Include generous research leave, travel and moving 

aflraothi housing subsidy, 78* rebate on tuition fees for 
“tiwiawts, g pension fund, medical aid and group Ilfs assurance. . 

■ SPflODnh should submit a aurrlauium vflae, stating research 
l ratorent.quaWlQallorH and expertenaa presenf 

SM® 1 * Mn *>« assumed and the names and 
l.T®™**® 1 ° f ttiree referees wtwm the University may approach, 

I ™.^rr»ation concerning the post and general staff benefits i 
affable etfher from Miss J Uoyd, 8A Untranlrles Office, J 
etair House, 278 High Holborn, London WOW 7HE, or from M 


Bag, wndetwsah. 





Tng Untveretfy's pariaV Is not to dlsorlmlnafe on , 
k me grounds ol s«t, race or reBglon. A 
Further Information on the Mi 

11&, Impiemirtfatton of thts collov JSmP 
la obtainable on 

ijiiPiiii request. MmF 


■ AUSTRALIA 

ROYAL MELBOURNE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY LIMITED 


HEAD 

; DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTANCY 

1m, iMcome want a, a result ol the retirement of the 

an und^tgradualB degree course and Postgraduate 
• 3,1 erten5tve weeing obligation. 

' I- - Cfi| Wlet8 t S ^i 1 . 1 . « Hiaher degree maloring In Accounting/ 

. t .The ^ ortensive industrial experience. 


a offers an undergraduate degree cours 

,i W an ertenstvo rewlctng obligalion. 


course and Postgraduate 


Accounting/ 


^peered to have proven managerial ability and be, 
^8 academic and administrative leadership at a High 
ne*; In addition to a limited teaching function, the Head 
Iqvolved in research and consultancy. 
tenujed f ; , however a contract would be considered. If 

_P«r annum. 

^ the above position available from the Staff Branch. 
kl r * fe , r5nCB 1&1-01-AN to the Staff Officer, RMTT, Box 
3001, Australia by ISlh |uly, 1983. 



Overseas 


THE SOCIALIST PEOPLE’S LIBYAN 
ARAB JAMAHIRIYA 

TH TFSmn?f l n T nJrv° F THE H,GHER IN STITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, BRACK ELECTRONICS, BANI WALID 

LIBYA 

fndustSSSrtBSI^H to p08aB89,nfl a 8tron0 aradBf, i ,c background, Iwegelnodaorm 

PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS 

At BRACK 

The main fields of Interest are as follows; 

I S„ A a L ffiS^ HNOLOQYC1EPAR ™ ENT 

- P afB 9 | 1 oSo 9 y, anatomy/ 

II ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES DEPARTMENT 
Teaching and technical staff as follows: 

en gineer (tor water, solid waste, appropriate technology etc.), analyUcal 
chemlsL soil Bdentist/fleologlsl/geographer, ecologist, mlcroblologlsl, blosfatletldan ^ 

III FOOD TECHNOLOGY DEPARTMENT 
Teaching and technical staff sb follows; 

SVhitellHfJSr 18 /!!!? 0 ! !55l ya . t li T10al ‘echnotofll 81 - dairy technologist, food technologist 

h lah a„d Low add food 

Also required forthla Department MAINTENANCE ENGINEER, must be versatile -boiler 

p'p- "‘“"a 

IV GENERAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
Teaching staff In: 

Physics, zoology, botany, mathematics, and English for speolflc purposes. 

At BANI WALID: 

Inthe Departments of: 

i COMPUTING 

II CONTROL 

ill COMMUNICATION 

hr MICROWAVE AND RADAR 

Vacancies have arisen In the following areas: 

' Technology . . & P vwveiS!e?Jng 

^npute.r^^SaM^and^ropfOoess^ OpttaaSS ' 

^mmentatlonanrfControl Telephony 8 Telegraphy 

Digital Communication Systems ... Phyafce 

Analog Communtcatton Systems ■ RadarEnglneerlng 

Electromagnetic TheoryandTranBmlBston Unas Televlalon . 

Radio En^neering and Propagation , Microwave Components 

Microwave Communication ' Computer (Hardware) 

English Language Antenna Engineering 

Control Components Microprocessors 

ElactrioalCIrcirits DlgltalElpolronlofl 

Transmission Unes MalhemaUos 


Computer (Software) 

Mlorowave Engineering 
• Microwave Measurementa >... 
Optical Communication 
Telephony ft Telegraphy 
PhysJce ' 

RadarEnglneerlng 
, Television 

Microwave Components 
Computer (Hardware) 

Antenna Engineering 
Mfcraproceskjrs 
Digital Etooironlos 
MalhemaUos 

Applicants should have experience and a’ 


i ENGINEERS are also required In tha above areas. Applicants should have experience and a 
iBSc or HNS In a relevant discipline. 

GROSS ANNUAL EMOLUMENTS RANGE AS FOLLOWS: 

PROFESSOF18: LD1 0,50^11,780 

! ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS: 109,300-10,410 

ASSISTANT PROFESSORS: LD8,300-8,610 

LECTURERS: LD7, 60Q-8, 780 

’ ASSISTANT LECTURERS: LD8.400-7.641 

Tertiml^ateffp^f^ade^* i^qirrtlficattons an^sxparfence. The rate of exchange from 

Salaries arepaJd In Libyan Dinars and ara on an Increment scale. 

The polntof entry dmndscnthecandldate'squalifloationa, experience and the level of 
appointment offered. In addition to this, successful candidates win receive the following benefits: 

1 Free passage to and from Ihe place of recruitment for seMarid family up to a maximum of four 
children under 18 years triage. 

2 Baggage allowance for transportation of personal effects up to 26% of air charges. . 

3,i The Institute provides fully tomtehed air-conditioned accommodation within the oampiis. .' 

'4 Air tickets for annual leaVe are provided for seif and family as mentioned above. - 

5 ChHdrerfB education alkwahce of LD500 per annum; 

6 Free medical service tor staff member and family. • 

7 On termination the staff merinber wilt receive agrafrrity of two monlhB pay for each completed 

year of service pays We altheend of the contracl. . 

Applications in writing pteaae, endowing Curriculum Vitae and rtamea and addresses of two 
referees, iand daytlma telephone pumherto;. . 

Mr M. •anusal, Htghw. Inetiturt t Of Technology. PO ^Bcx M, Brack, Libya and Klaue 
Rhys -Jones, Plrgon Enterprises Ltd, London House, 288 Fulham Road, London 8W10 9EL 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
DEPARTMENT 
OF ENGLISH 
DURBAN 
SOUTH AFRICA 

PROFESSOR 
OF ENGLISH 

Applications are Invited from 
suitably qualified persons re- 


gardless of sex, religion, race, 
colour or national origin for 
appointment to the post of 
PROFESSOR OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Salary In the range: R23 109- 
to R30 266 per annum. 

The starting ' salary notch will 
be dependent on Ihe qualifica- 
tions and/or experience of Ihe 
successful applicant In addi- 
tion, a service bonus of 93% of 
one month's salary Is payable . 
annually. 

Application forms, further par- 
ticulars of the post and In- 


formation on pension, medical 
aid, group Insurance, staff 
bursary, housing loan and 
subsidy schemes, tong ‘ 
conditions and travelili 


subsidy schemes, tong leave 
conditions and travelling ex- 
penses on first appointment 


are obtainable from the Secre- 
tary, South African Universi- 
ties Office, Chichester House, 
278 High Holbom, London 
WC1V 7HE or the Registrar, 
University of Natal, King 
George V Avenue, Durban, 
4001 , with whom applications, 
on the prescribed farm, must 
be lodged not later ihan 22 
I July, 1983, quoting the refer- 
ence D51/83. 


Research & 
Studentships cont 


University of 
SC Andrews 
. . Dop *Ki5 , & r tfcS p,, " d 
SERCCASE 
STUDENTSHIP 


ippJlcpUona lire Invited (or 
a CASE Btudantahlp ava liable 
from October 2983 to itudy 
connections behvein solar 
Hares and Instabilities in 
rqKunwi. Til* student won 
bo part of an active research 
arouuand would spend ns rt of 
•nch summer at Culham 
Laboratory. Applicants must 
aspect: to aaln a first or under 

Mathematics, 

Astronomy. 

Please send . curriculum 
vltaa and names or two re- 
ff reei, »o Or E . n. Priest. 
Reader In Applied Mathema- 


1 /: 

I' • 1 


Mca. University or at 

mraii. Bl AndrDwB ' 

Please I 
mention I 


, ;i 


The 



; ‘ , • . ^ [Z ■. 


toadverts 
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onsdiar 


AAnnrlztV samples. Because of tlic emerging 

IVlUIlv,la.y preference of while wines (in this no 

, .. . . doubt (heir lower “hangover factor" 

My big lecture today, the first of the plays u pari! good reds arc extraodi- 
three weekly, with more than 400 j, nr ] ly c f lcap . j pon der why Califor- 
studeiits. I am supposed to speak into a n i ai ,j apparently resist the temptation 
microphone hanging round my neck ani | (> fi cn disnlsiv bumper stickers 
hut the cord soon breaks and l have to announcing “It's OK not to drink’’. I 
hold it. The overhead projector turns surn fise that the competitive instinct 
nut not to be available, in cxlrnordm- 0 b scrve{ j mnong niv fellow academics 
ary contrast to English students these j s sobering. 

Californians have no inhibitions in a 
lecture of this size about asking ques- 
tions, including both ends of a spec- 
trum ranging from inane to incisive. In 

the lecture a Mullen i engages me in 
conversation nhniit the virtues ot the 
market as a system for allocating 
resources. In the course of his exposi- _ . - 
linn he explains how he multiplies his rnUflV 
student loan by trading in cocnine. J 

1 demand in Dnvis, he complained, was 0ul , 0 t |j nncr | ;IS ( „j g hl. 1 was told the 
not very buoyant compared with other stickers really announce that alcoliol- 
placcs. jsm is a major pi oblem in (lie privacy of 


My big lecture today, the first of the 
three weekly, with more than 400 
students. I am supposed to speak into a 
microphone hanging round my neck 
hut the cord soon breaks and I have to 


. j that while they are not exactly tuneless. 

Friday ( hey seem almost completely placcless, 

‘ Apnrt from some references to the 

Out to dinner last night. 1 was told the United States when I was there last 
stickers really announce that alcohol- year, I have discovered that they are 
ism is a major pi oblem in (lie privacy of devoid of any visual description or any 


Since accepting the invitation of thi 
editor of this paper to write a column. I 
have from time to lime read the 
writings of some of my fellow col- 
umnists iii both this and other news- 
papers. I have been particularly fascin- 
ated by the output of one of the 
nation's most eminent and energetic 
columunisis, the Shadow Home 
Secretary. Roy Haile rsley. 

The fascination derives partly from 
sheer amazement that lie can manage 
to find time to write two columns a 
week as well as undertake his political 
responsibilities quite apart from writ- 
ing the occasional book about suitable 
heroes of the past such as Admiral 
Nelson. Part of it derives from what he 
actually writes. He has developed to a 
fine art that for want of anything 
better, might be described as “the 
wandering through regions of Eng- 
land, which evoke childhood memories 
and literary quotations column." I 
write this without any intention of 
sarcasm, hut instead with considerable 
envy since most nl them make compell- 
ing reading. 

Hooking back on my own columns 
over the last IS months I have to admit 
that while they are not exactly timeless, 
they seem almost completely placcless. 
Apnrt from some references to the 
United States when 1 was there last 


Cream walls 
do not a 
vision make 



Tuesday 


Opening my San Francisco Chronicle, 
the nearest thing to a national paper 
available. I find a story about one of 
those other places. Dubbed Berser- 
kcley by the Chronicle, Berkeley is 
continuing to offend true American 
sentiment in the 1080s as it had in the 
1960s. A vendor of drinks in Telegraph 
Avenue using paper cups inscribed 
“God Bless America" had come under 
such pressure from his clients that he 
was forced to display a sign indicating 


ism is a major pi oblem in (he privacy ol 
the detached bungalows of Davis. 
Collecting my post from the 
pigeonhole, 1 meet a lady colleague. 
There is no departmental common 
room. She tells me (he women facility 
(both of them) feel discriminated 
against hecause she thinks the men 
hatch their plots in the "Men's Rest 
Room". Such paranoia it seems is 
common among those without tenure. 

Taking my graduate class I gain an 
insight into much of American 
academic output. The technical vir- 
luosilv and the tunnel vision stems 
from 'this formal teaching at un adv- 
anced level. Adept at formal modell- 
ing. the students liavc little idea as to 
what constitutes a real problem. Sonic 
of the students are also my teaching 
assistants, very serious-minded but 
pleasant. Comparable in size to an 


observations about plaees. They might 
have been written by a blind person or 
by someone who had been shut up for 
years in an unlit cave or nuclear 
shelter. 

Can it be something to do with the 
fact that many of them were written in 
Stoke Newington public library, while 
Roy Haltersfey writes his on branch 
lines as he travels by train from a 
Saturday morning speaking engage- 
ment at the Castle ford Constituency 
Labour Party to a Saturday afternoon 
engagement 'with the Fridaythorpe Fa- 
bian Society. While not wishing to 
place myself on a par with Byron or 
Wordsworth perhaps writing on boats 
in the Adriatic or with a view of (lie 


Tessa Blackstone 

Hngry with their work and angry with 
their children, both sides losing in the 
competition. 

Having a study does not help much. 
Keep out instructions are ignored by 
small children when they want mum- 
my. Even when they are temporarily 
observed, the daily round of Annie 
hitting Johnny or vice versa and substi- 
tute mother failing to sort it out means 
frequent interruptions. One friend of 
mine recently admitted (hat having 
totally failed to keep their small chil- 
dren out of her study and herself in it, 
she went to work in her next door 
neigh hour's spare room - carefully 
driving her car round the corner to 
indicate that mummy had gone out! 

Having acquired the library habit I 
no find it hard to break. It's the place 
associated with writing my PhD and 


and observe the angle of the gables or 
the statuette hidden in a niche in the 
wall of an upper storey may mean 
missing the demeanour, dress and 
deportment of passers-by. Those of us 
who have been trained ns social scien- 
tists tend, I suspect, to concentrate on 
the observation of people. However,! 

I have persuaded myself that just as 

I gum-chewing and walking are possible 
in combination so is looking at people 
and places. 

A return (rip after a long gap to the 
town in which une grew up produces a 
quite dramatic awnrncss of place. Re- 
cently I went back to Hertford where 1 
lived’ between the age of six and 
eighteen. At the time it seemed a 
rather nondescript kind of place to- 
wards which I felt neither attached nor 
affectionate. 

On returning it scented full of unex- 
pected charm. The Shire Hall, the 
Corn Exchange, the castle walls, even 
County Hall not an especially elegant 
expression of 1930s municipals, nad 
all acquired a new interest and appeal. 
Shops which 25 years ago seemed 
lifeless and dull, with their products in 
the window having an unenticing and 
dusty look, took on a quaint quality. 

Everthing ws on a much smaller 
scale than 1 remembered it. Houses 
and public buildings had somehow 


that the opinions expressed on the assistants, very serious-minded but 
cups are not necessarily those of the pleasant. Comparable in size to an 
management . In addition he ordered English undergraduate seminar, this 
plain cum as replacements. Berkeley s group is fun t * lcach . 
toss was Davis s gain from the 1960s as 


lakes and fells of Cumbria produces other minor manifestations of intellcc 


better visual imagery than the cream tual or professional progress. It is the the sen time niauiy mat irequ«»»j 
walls and bottle green lighting fixtures place where writing can oe done with- accompanies it will not be enougn to 
and mottled bathroom windows of my out interruption. So 1 can blame my compete with Roy Hattersley especial- 
public library. visual blindness on my children and ly for those of us who spent most ot our 

Why eveT work in a public library? explain the richness of Roy Halters- childhood in only one place. The omy 
The answer is not because it's warm ley’s visual observation by the fact that thing to do is to resolve to take a 
there. It is some time since I overcame he has no children, which may inciden- notebook on future journeys to lecture 
that particular brand of middle class tally be one of the reasons why he can or give a paper and to stay a uuic 
meanness and puritanism that dictates fit so much else into his life. longer in Liverpool. Leeds or Lancas- 

ik.i nni,< i,. d... i.o, ... .iil,«r 1 ^ p«nlnrp whai remains oi 


tual or professional progress. It is the 


ana public ounaings naa somenuw 
shrunk to half their previous size, and 
in doing so had become more attain- 
able. Even the Ware Road, which links 
Hertford with the next town of Ware 
and has little of architectural merit 
along the whole length was a visual 
paradise: 

There can only be one explanation - 
nostalgia. The boys grammar school 
was in Hertford; the girls grammar 
school was in Ware. Thus for 40 weeks 
of the year for seven years I had 
travelled to and from school along that 
road on the top of the 310 bus or 
pedalling furiously, to avoid being late, 
on a second-hand black Raleigh with a 
big wicker basket stuffed with a large 
leather satchel, and in the summer a 
tennis racket too. 

To rely, however, on nostalgia and 


the sentimentality that frequently 
accompanies it will not be enough to 


accompanies it will not be enough m 
compete with Roy Hattersley especial- 
ly for those of us who spent most of our 


the Californian gentry preferred to 
steer their children away fiom the 
riotous depravity of the Bay area, so 
that 18,000 students attended Davis by 
the time I arrived. 


Wednesday 


We. students and ’•faculty", all travel 
by bicycle in specially marked lanes 
outside the university. There are 
22 ,000 bicycles in a town of 36,000. So 
it is important not to move about on the 
hour if this cun be avoided, for then 


Saturday 

Into my pride and joy, the 1974 Buick, 
for a drive over the mountains to the 
wine countrv in the Napa Valley. Davis 
crawls with Dalsuns and Hondas mak- 
ing my five litre all-American car look 
antediluvian. By the waters of Lake 
Berryesa I almost sit down and weep; 
steam pours from under the bonnet - a 


refertothebooksinit, , been trying to observe my physical university towns. After all in mv case 

It goes back to a habit acquired when environment a little more closely than just as there is no longer any need to u 
my children were small. Most mothers 1 have done in the past. The main driven out of the house ny sma 
will understand and some men too, problem this presents for those of us children to work in a library, s0 al ¥ ' . 
who have taken their parental re span- with President Ford hang-ups is that it there no compunction to get on lij c 
sibilities seriously, that trying tp read, is sometimes hard to observe closely train back to be home in time to pu 


every road and track in the univ ersity is burst radiator hose. Four big motorcy- 
filled with students, winging this way to cles ridden by leather-jacketed large- 
the next cIass of home. Though their gutted persons of mature years draw up 


speed and silence are birdlike, these 
sun-tanned, bare-legged, thick- 
thighed students with Knapsacks on 
their backs otherwise lack ethereal 
qualities. 

1 fetch a fa la f el from Alex's and cycle 
back to u meeting with my nine 
teaching assistants. I nave to agree with 
them a consistent grading system for 
my 400 plus students in (heir three 
examinations and two pieces of asses- 
sed work in this one-term course. 
Apparently when my assistants pro- 
duce the students, points, 1 arrange the . 
scores In a frequency distribution and 
determine the relationship l want be- 
tween the points and letter grades ; 


gutted persons of mature years draw up 1 
to admire the view. One, unsolicited, 
takes out some tape from his bike and 


repairs my liose so I can get buck home. 
Had the bikes been Harley- Davidsons 
instead of Hondas f might have had 
reason to worry. 


sibilities seriously, that trying to read, is sometimes hard to observe closely 
write and think at home when small both people and places at the same 
children are around is often a frustrat- time. 

ing business, in which parents end up Craning the neck to look at buildings 

T7 -m, Q m g\w% c hns mnde them much more *yN»- 

JuAalllllldlipiliS bus-bound, much more conformist. 

Any teaching innovation has to meet 
nilt tft the criterion of being and appearing no 

less effective in terms of getting a good 
-4-1* 4- 4- degree. Exploration, personal de- 

tf|e teSt velapmenl, long-term learning are im- 

portant only to the extent that they do 
“The goal is the travelling” , said not conflict with the basic objective. 
Gpethe. but even if the great man had But if the objective is passing exams 

been present in person tne students in the degree can only mean that the 
the pub would not have been con- student can pass exams. Since passing 
vinced. The exam results were out and exams is not a profession, there must 
this was journey’s end. be other meanings. 

“What does it mean?", I asked one When 1 think about time spent in 
student over the hubbub. The question examiners' meetings discussing medic- 
was tactless. “Ask me in a month”, he al evidence; when I think of scripts like 
said. Another, student, a radical social- the oiie which took the form of a single 
1st who had frequently argued that the introductory paragraph crossed out 
university was a bourgeois state nppar- and rewritten, ten times in all, I 
atuS, devoted essentially to the repro- conclude that one meaning of examina- 
duciion of n dominant ideology, was tion success is that, under conditions of 
overjoyed about getting n 2.1 and great stress, an individual was able to 

S ired to treat the ' contradiction continue to function and survive, 
tically. When I think of the scribbled, 

Their delight was contagious, and confused, unsubstantiated first drafts 


Sunday 


• Having been invited water-skiing l can 
easily resist (he blandishments on the ! 
radio to attend the nearby drive-in 
church service. By contrast with the 
roads, there is no speed limit on the 
rivers. Here reol men can drive their 
hauls at 70 miles an hour and they do. 


TUufpdov roads, there is no speed limit on the Their d 

1 IlUrSUdy rivers. Here real men can drive their sharing it 

, . hauls al 70 miles an hour and they do. absence ( 

Amid all this excitement it is easy not to So a red flag is essential If you water ski celebrate, 
do one's homework on the system. In the Sacramento river. 1 hit the water But.bai 
Today T discover that students have to at u mere 30 miles an hour af|er more term whe 
maintain on average grade of C or • less standing, water is forced Into every nothing t 
above, or they are thrown out of the orifice, the skis tear into my thighs, papers, in 
university. Given the shortness of the When the boat stops l huve lime to marking. 


driven out of the house by small 
children to work in a library, so alw« 
there no compunction to get on the first 
train back to be home in time to put 
them to bed. Old habits, however, are 
hard to shake off in spite of change 
circumstances. _ 

I think examination results shoiM 
mean that students can do cenam 
things (speak French, solve problem*, 
communicate, learn). The trouble 
that we rarely spell out what the* 
things are. The link between objecu 
and assessment often appears arbitraiy- 
Or the cart pulls the horse and P« 
examination papers may actually w 
stitute the only statement of the opje*- 
tive, a perfect circularity. , 

The absence of clear objectisres a 
the reliance on traditional “ slaild ^. 
deliver” examinations combine to Re- 
duce a situation where the exam in an 
represents essentially a rite of 
Proof of this can be seen in 0 
regulation stipulating that a stud 
who fails and resits cannot g el "J . 
than a certain class. If a degree me 
only the presence of specified now* 
this rule would be unthinkable. , 

I am not arguing against P lura . , : , j. a 
meaning. An examination resui 
dense, arcane text and may be m 


absence of those who had less to 


confused, unsubstantiated first drafts preted in divers wavs. . ^ 

which most examination scripts are I But I wonder whether it has to ^ 
am forced to conclude that one thing dense and so arcane, is this sysre 
traditional three-hour examinations “big-bang”, climactic finals, cuimi 


courses and the frequency of examina- wonder i 
tions, I am surprised that so many fprpleasi 
students maintain a real interest in fty. Still 


most of their subjects. 

On the departmental noticeboard J 
see n request for volunteers to partici- 
pate in red wine allergy tests. Davis 
claims U is the world leader in the study 
of wines. The supermarkets ore provid- 
ing me with ample opportunity for this 


I III; 11.01 vwuui.. Uk limning u leap uuill inc ]UCtC Ol BOlllIleS SlUUeiH n&5 Biquu ‘■* J ' y j, 

the boat stops l huve lime to marking, externalling, I ask myself as writing before us to what we know annual agonizing over whether a > 

rr if mv hosts do this themselves ever)' year, the awkward question students can do. . ' “really” a “first” or whether j 

for pleasure .’or only offer it as hospital- “What docs it mean?" The deep discontent students often “clearly" a “borderline" evident# ° 

itv. Still with the temperturc over 90° For the students it mean a job dohe, feel immediately after an examination our professional ability to make am 

there are advantages in .being an a goal reached. The prime behavioural cortics from their awareness of a discre- cult judgments or an indication man 

academic wet. • .objective, for them is Hie student will be paticy between what they know they given time, we can always find answe 

able to pass U\e examination: 1 have, have learned and the hopelessly in-, to silly questions? 
ITnnatnan.Ppolz been gul ly in the past of wanting to appropriate opportunities thev are . • 


James Foreman-Peck 

The author is lecturer m ecpnomlesatj^te, 


objective. I 
able to pi 
been gulli 


appropriate opportunities they are 
given to show it. One essfay I read this 
year broke off half-way through: “This 
is rubbish and I apologize, but Tin tired 


ing me wim uihpic uuuuiiumir iu» »■»■* ...l •« ;■ . , p — ' . Buyiugw.,., i'uli hi urcu The author is senior lecturer in • — ... 

pursuit so r decide to forgo the free University of Neivcastle upon Tytie ; . \ learning s sake^ the;, wnomlo^nu^,, confused". : . , t v, .y at University College, Gardiffi ^ 


Colin Ev a<g 


Mi J : 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 3.6.83 


Sir, - Does the Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers really care so little 
about preserving jobs? In “Oxford 
Recruiting Fears*’ {THES, April 22) 
the union objects to Oxford Universi- 


ihe union objects to Oxford Universi- 
ty's failure to make "new blood” jobs 
available to those in permanent posts. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Age discrimination in job selection Strenothenine 

care so little ^' ,n, ' nat,on ln 1°^ selection when I was possible to legally change ones age? industrial litllv'S 
In “Oxford 33 I was advised that anvone Yours truly, I t i»h ■ « , , 

SS, April 22) ^eshin hc“t? b J, a im d * Ib> J - E - NN ! FE - R - WOOD. S.W 

tu resnip by 35 might as well give up 

because thereafter universities would 
be reluctant to employ them for finan- 


Union view 


JENNIFER WOOD. 

3 Linden Vale, Howell Road, 
Exeter, Devon. 


article “Universities of Industry? 


{THES, May 20). 

As the British base of a French 
grande (cole (established ten years ago 
by the Paris Chamber of Commerce 


Resource unit 
must not be 
a sacrifice 


Stmetk: 

SS355SS aar.-sasw. 1 *« »--&£!?« vs 

academics sec k new juos ror career lh t * i rr b ood oosts. 1 have a eii^r from a i it can confirm that our I inks with mrlnarv 


academic wck jie posro career |hal thc AUT js blood” posts. I have a letter from AUT can confirm that our links with industry 

mobility redu^ thal anyone over 3? P m?st become a head office which expresses pleasure at and commerce are strong and mutually 

Kwran number of tenured le“ genius over night in order to survive. the arrangements. Moreover, there beneficial. These manifest themselves 

me overall numo r or lenurea lec fathers mavremain ordinarv mortal* i was n0 consultation with this associa- In a number of different ways, not east 

They are mnpmilesed bnireBiriMmSi^Ko^Sta ,io " re B ardi nS the stalemcnls in your being <he provision of 60 to 70 paid 

PBPX.J “h?". L 0' lance in their denartm.ni^.Ki^r Wl- nnd 1 d ° "o' understend why management projects for our students 


,The' AUT helped .o area, f Y I shodd “Sd^ 

ol us do not have |Obs al all. cnlran(s afc b ^ to £*• ° lnliMd for having made them. She appears to senior managers in the i 
r AUT is worried lha, -new * h «- ,1 ^ 


blood” advertisements do not insist 
that applicants “with exceptional 
daioK” will be considered, even if the 
poor geriatrics are a little over 35. 
Ageism takes strange forms in British 
academial I first experienced age dis- 


Other countries do not practice this 
invidious form of ageism. In Britain 
today, it is possible to be too old at 28, 
geriatric at 35. but young and budding 
at 55. provided that you resist press- 
ures to take early retirement. Is it 


doubt she will look further into the 
matter. 

Yours etc, 

JOHN G1LLARD WATSON. 

Hon. Secretary, 

Oxford Association of University 
Teachers. 


Resource unit cuts 


Sir, - ln their second letter (THES, 
May 13). Messrs Allan and Richard- 
son, seek to justify their proposal to cut 
the unit of resource in polytechnics. In 
doing so, they make matters worse. To 
accuse those who wish to maintain 
standards in polytechnics and similar 
colleges of “a futile political gesture” is 
both presumptuous and dangerous. 

Unfortunately, their letters ignore 
two very important facts: First, the 
universities are seeking to maintain 
their unit of resource near its 1981/82 
level helped by an increase in their 
proportion of higher education funds 
ana a decrease in their oronortion of 


to seek to provide standards compare- Alternative think i no pias - 

ble with those of the universities if they Jr 1 *™.’* . ,nK,n ® Earlier this year, we launched un 

are to satisfy the demands of CNAA ^ ~ 11 ,s interesting to see how the sage executive development group to pro- 
and the needs of their graudates. a . . mca surcd leader (THES, May 2u) vide a forum for senior managers to 

Trt in.vr.nc in.oir. .u i .• cla,mcd for T^ e THES one of the long- learn fronicnch other aiul identify their 
to increase intake into the public term arntAoip* nf tli^ r Ini vnrei IvnfCJ I oiun Unrnin r. nwn^, 

sector of higher education on a shrink- 


eacii year, ln addition, we involve 
senior managers in thc interviewing 
and selection of students and each 
year, more than 100 managers from 
different European countries partici- 
pate in the evaluation of students' fina! 
dissertations. The work evaluated, 1 
should add, is a piece of practical 
business research in u European con- 
text. Staff research, although in greater 
depth, must huve a similar practical 
bias. 

Earlier this year, we launched un 
executive development group to pro- 


If will have come as no surprise to those 
engaged in the “National Advisory 
Bodys 10 per cent cuts exercise" that 
their unit of resource, the funding per 
student in thc local authority institu- 
tions, is to be cut once again. 

In the last three years, in spite of 
promises of even-handed treatment, 
the share of the budget for higher 
education which has gone to the uni- 
versities has increased: the share for 
the polytechnics and similar colleges 
has decreased. This redistribution of 
funding away from the public sector 
has been matched by a redistribution 
of students in the opposite direction. 

It is clear that, whatever the argu- 
ments which were advanced prior to 
1980 for the preferential funding of 


university students, the same argu- 
ments cannot be sustained as justificn- 


dainied for The THES one of the long- learn front cnch other atul identity their 
public term strategi es of the University of Sal- own learning needs. Organizations 
nnnk- ford. As tne secretary general of thc such as Rank Xerox. British Telecom 


ments cannot be sustained as justifica- 
tion for thc even greutcr preference 
which those students arc given now. 

These simple facts must not be taken 
ns arguments for reducing thc funding 
of the universities: their cost effective- 
ness, while not so high as for public 
sector institutions, stands in compari- 
son with any higher education system 
in the Western world. 

In a BBC radio interview un March 


during resources does not reduce stan- 
dards. Those who would thus cheat 
their students will be guilty of, not a 
futile, but adangerous political gesture. 


ind a decrease in their proportion of 
hither education students. Second, thc 
polytechnic and similar colleges have 


Paisley in arms 

Sir, -In your reoort on resDonses to thc 


university which has dominated the 
discussion of the university scene since 
mid- 1979 (with the honourable excep- 
tion of the discussions in the pages of 
Nature), the University of Salford has 
set itself as a goal the creation of nn 
Sir, - Terry Cox’s letter ( THES, May alternative way of thinking about uni- 


Yours faithfully, 

D. J. VAIZEY, 

Newcastle Local Association 
Secretary, 

Association of Polytechnic Teachers. 


community as a whole have manifestly KENNETH STARLING 
been ih conflict with the interests of thc A RLING • 

University of Salford. UK Director, 

Recognizing thc self-perpetuating E^P™" ^'kk' 1 of Management Slu- 
nature of the intellectual model of thc Oxford. 


9, 1983, Mr William Wahlegravc re- 
plied to Association of University 
Teachers’ criticism of the DES policy 


diversity 


for higher education by pointing out 
that the unit of resource for thc 


Public principle 


mr,-ln your report on responses to thc 
cuts at Paisley {THES, May 27) you 
mention academic freedom almost as 
an afterthought. 

Yet it is precisely this that is at stake. 
Ii is not just a matter of resources. Two 
pwedents have been set at Paisley 
Much i cannot be allowed to go unchaf- 
,( Dge<l if q]| sectors in higher education 
we not to be endangered. 

.The first concerns thc use ofministe- 
nal power. At the stroke of a pen, 
Pinout warning, consultation or the 
ravoivement or wider educational 
a minister has attempted to 
^something like a third of Scotland's 


13) points out (inter alia) that the 
Scottish Education Department’s deci- 
sion to terminate social science 
leaching at Paisley College is a decision 
to halt progressively vocational 
teaching in that subject area, 


Sir, - 1 read with interest your report of 
the Association of University Teachers 
council nieetinu (THES, May 27) 
which rejected the principle of private 
versifies which does not bring so sharp- funding for universities, tlie brainchild 
ly to mind the shadows in the Platonic °. f °. r Gra hnm Hills, Strathclyde prin- 
cave but admits of thc need for and the ci pnl, “and his buddies" . 
encouragement of greater diversity tlie . principle of public funding Cot 
among universities. One way, perhaps universities is progressively weakened 
the only way, to obtain such diversity ? n “ destroyed, it is inevitable, as night 
f given the behaviour of the UGC over f oHows day. that national salary scales 
the two years since July 1981 ) is to have ^ destroyed m a general melee of 

a small number of universities funded hiring and firing and poaching of 
in whole or in part not through the research staff. That is, the clock will be 
UGC but through other appropriate j^med back to the situation existing 
mechanisms such as the Department ol before the AUT came on the scene in 


In the light of your article in that 
same issue of THES heHded “New 


Institute Marks Growth in Media Stu- 
dies" it is particularly ironic that one of 
the threatened courses at Paisley is an 
option at honours level in film and tele- 
vision studies. 


universities, and hence their standards, 
were to be maintained: the alma muter 
of the average MP was to be protected. 
At the same lime, access to higher 
education was to be increased in the 
public sector by reducing thc unit oF 
resource for polytechnics and other 
local authority colleges. 



le uul over y -] he reduction in the unit o 

81) is to hove ^ destroyed in a general melee of wiJI mean that students in t 
sities funded h ‘ nng •?' n £** « ai, fl POAcjwna of sector of higher education 
through the research staff. That is, the clock will be taken on to course whic-li a 


mechanisms such as the Department ol 


Industry. The University of Salford 
looks forward to The THES devoting its 


Your article indicates both the im- considerable intellectual energies and 
nortance of understanding the social its political influence to the successful 

_• « j j:- i — .-vf j: 


*w»methinfl like a third of Scotland’s significance of the new media technol- 
otn-oiiiversity provision for social ogy and the presence of a hugely 
Mik and social science degrees. unsatisfied student market (eg. 300 

8- In filmVnd .elevisiem 

w prejudiced intervention and In this context it is hard to under- 
a stable and agreed framework stand how the Scottish Educution De- 


espousal of the cause of institutional di- 
versity both of purpose and of funding. < 


applications for the 12 places on Glns- 
gow/Slrathclyde University’s joint de- 
gree in film und television studies). 


Yours faithfully, 

PROFESSOR MARTIN HARRIS, 


Pro vice chancellor, 
University of Salford. 


a stable and agreed framework 


jassr may be particularly 
because of its status ns a 


partment currently announces Paisley 
College to be a “centre of educational 
excellence” whilst simultaneously 


the 1920s - non-standard salary scales 
across the country. 

The most important aspect of gov- 
ernment funding of the universities 
today is that the salary bill is underwrit- 
ten. Clearly "privatization " and aboli- 
tion of tenure would be a prescription 
for dictatorships to be created, in 
comparison with which Mr MacGregor 
at the British Steel Corporation would 
seem a benign uncle. 

I find it interesting that in the long 
years when Dr Hills was an unknown 
chemistry lecturer, his views were of no 
importance. Because of decisions 
made lay other unknown people he now 


The reduction in the unit of resource 
will mean that students in the public 
sector of higher education may be 
taken on to courses which are under- 
staffed, ill-equipped and poorly 
accommodated: students may be taken 


I iS, 1 ,hi! : however, is the TONYWILSON, 

A-nS® 0 the teaching posts Lecturer in Department of Politics and 
&se 5aff d th 5 re are some & o f Sociology, 
i| |uku!?. P, e redeployed to technic- Paisley College of Technology. 
p 0JficU W| thout ,r undue delays". 


p. w —••*“** . 

of thjs instruction, 

■^2£EE2G55! 

•reUttfdlk 0 * th ® p a«ley contracts 

%cmr n M from u thoso ln the 
«ctor. Now th« aoon .,n 


ROBERT GORDON. 
162 Chelsea Cloisters, 
Sloan e Avenue, 
London. 


otmiklj — wuu «Wccu irmnewum »»uuu huw me auuimi ^uuvuiiuii uc- nlnnoArc / car5 ' vncn UT nillS was an UHKnown 

puoitc accountability. partment currently announces Paisley aiuls P lo,IC »- ia chemistry lecturer, his views were of no 

fihley College mav he nnrtinilnrlv U°N c E e to be a “centre of educational Sir. - Reading your account of the importance. Because of decisions 
Jo.etable because of its status ns a cxce, rance” whilst simultaneously Leverhulme report (THES, May 27) made byother unknown people he now 
jKfjy funded central institution But seckif1 8 to c *cise its educational re- my immediate reaction was that I had occupies a position from which he 
Minister's action is still without s P° nse s to an acknowledged social heard it all before. The proposal for an prescribes for the nation. Presumably 
PdW. need and existing market demand. initial, broader degree followed by two he was not against tenure in the long 

n_ or three layers offurther study is almost years in which he enjoyed its benefits. 

jminJ^P °[ this, however, is the TONYWILSON, identical to the educational path pur- Yours etc 

them«,R? n that th® teaching posts Lecturer in Department of Politics and sued by my late mother during the first dobfut nnunnN 

aJ”* 1 * 5 . and there nn> ertm* Kn „f Sockilmrv. quarter of this century. 162 Chelsea Cloisters * 

The time-scale was, perhaps, more Sloane Avenue, 
leisurely in those days. My mother's London. 

iubaptibIb - j 0 — — *■"■* '«auiuuuii, jir — t^ouia i buu my tuuuuu iu im. first degree wss obtained by attending ‘ . 

fl e n r r * ne ' vaI of PoHriGa! views expressed by Professor Ian Carter univere.tv for nine terms (ra ^r than BuUdlng view 

Ala see academic tenure broken. {THES, May l). I am in my Sir. - In his article on architecture 

«r^it, er 2?L of the Paisley contracts third y ear “ exam,n ^ r ‘5 £ (THES, April 29) Professor Thomas 

JJJj- dlffe rem from those the P° ,ltlcs M paislev and J convinced Je eithe r ph i!os ^ Markus asserts that “building science", 

5% rector. that the teaching at Paisley is of an ?" e when incorporated into architectural 

t>e a language. _ education, was “understood as having 

M luuuve neen sine;- r. - .. TTiere was no Science and Engineer- l0 do not with building but with 

^tttapoteritis' weak link nS ng teaching the politics of public policy ing Research Council in those days but environmental studies, and social sci- 
ll 'would . long before university politics depart- she got some money from the Carnegie ences. " 

to sJ n j ? re ’ be s o rav ® ments joined the public policy move- Trust (part grant, part loan) and stayed I am sure this is news to the two other 
racidem. p r „’5f flisle y as an isolatea The staff have been innovative in the department as a research assist- professors of building science at Shef- 

i^whllv riS? “ ts s 5 l here> unless in tenns of undergraduate teaching race. She went as a demonstrator to held (a physicist) and at Edinburgh, 

e F ged ’ wM menace -pj j, ave i> een actI V“ on the research Bedford College during thc First World where the cnair is in the civil engineer- 

“-“'“Why frari. ins ifttle short of a •*»' i"8 d =R«n n '=nt. h.vi" E been endowed 


Sir - Could I add my support to the 


accommodated: students may be taken 
on to courses for which they are 
over-qualified, displacing late develop- 
ing students, students with one A 
level, etc. ; they may lose the opportun- 
ity to transfer between courses at 
different levels because there can be no 
room for flexibility. 

It is small wonder that the lobby of 
Parliament which also occurred on 
March 9, 1983, while not exactly a 
triumph for thc universities, was a 
minor ddbacle for the public sector. 

The explanation which was given for 
the increase in student numbers in the 

E ublic sector institutions was that there 
ad previously been spare rapacity, thc 
implication being (hat institutions had 
actually been overprovided with re- 
sources. Unfortunately, this claim has 
been given unwarranted credence by 
the responses which institutions have 
made to the NAB exercise: instead of 
cutting student numbers to meet the 10 
per cent cut in funding, the average 
college proposes to take 10 per cent 


Building view 

Sir, - In his article on architecture 
(THES, April 29) Professor Thomas 
Markus asserts that “building science", 
when incorporated into architectural 
education, was “understood as having 
to do not with building but with 
environmental studies, and social sci- 
ences." 

I am sure th is is news to the two other 


more students. Such plans fit veiw neat- 
ly the N A B suggestion of a cut of 20 per 


involved nrZ ^nV AT, i from. It is little short ot a trag^; 
J#P«Jdeiu review 8 ^ and , this excellent work should be cast aside 
"^VMMertdik tn a rever sal in this manner. At no point, as external 

'< Lmm I UoAM rrtncnlfprf ahniTl 


°- foster, 


in this manner. At no point, as external 
examiner, have l been consulted about 
the SED proposals. Had proper con- 
sultations taken place I would certainly 


have expressed my strong support for 
the politics staff and would have 


Warreluminc to her first university as a 
'“cturerin 1919. The degreeof PhD was 
in British universities at that 

timeandshe becrifJw one .9^ p ie ® rst re ' 
dpients of that degree in 1 . 

She always looked back on hers as 2 j 
verv good education and she looked 


field (a physicist) and at Edinburgh, 
where the chair is in the civil engineer- 
ing department, having been endowed 
byabuildingfirm. 

Similarly, 1 am sure it is news to most 
lecturers in building science who have 


cent in the unit of resources. 

Yet it must be hoped thal NAB will 
display some critical judgment and 
that they will not. great as the tempta- 
tion mny be, accept the responses of 
institutions at their face value. 

Tlie problem of convincing local and 
national government of the seriousness 
of the situation in public sector higher 
education has not been eased by the 
actions of those charged within NAB to 
represent standards and the interests of 
lecturers. For the representative of the 
Coundl for National Academic 
Awards to ncccde to a reduction in the 
unit of resource is not comprehensible 


— ' teaemng at tne c 

arrive Yours faithfully. 


argued for the retention of degree level 
teaching at the college. 


very good eaucauun nuu sue iuukcu 
with aismay at the narrow specializa- 
tion forced on me at school in the 


nhysics ofheat, light and sound, and * or th * trad l T?" K P t ™ nluUv ?* to f 

support ft reduction of the unit of 


s« THnni: ,w " “'iuiiik arrive 

Th V'h<»Mbe 

^ The edllor 

or: amend 


v, - 


PROFESSOR J. J. RICHARDSON, 
Department of Politics, 

16 Richmond Street, 

University of Strathclyde. ; ‘ • 
Glasgow. 


■tion forced on me at school in the 
1940s. But then, her education was 
under the Scottish system, mine under 
the English. 


material science, in the context of 
building technology. Clearly, they 
seem to have been working C" 
wrong syllabus if Professor Markus is 
correct in his interpretation of inten- 
tions. . 


support a . 
resource suggests that they are pre- 
pared to sacrifice their chief bargaining 


pared to sac ri lice tlieir chier bargaining 
asset- the fear of government tlial less 
resound means less students - to 
other interests. 


Yours faithfully, 
DAVID WISHART, 


DAVID WISHART, 
Department of Mathematics,. 
University of Birmingham. 


Yours faithfully, 
J. FARRELLS, 


Tony Pointon 


397 Woodstock, Road,. .. 
Oxford. 


’T/iff fltfthpr is mfionaf secretary of the . . 
Association of Polytechnic Teachers. 





